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CHAPTER I. 


HE little parlor, called, by courtesy, 
drawing-room, seemed very matter-of- 
fact and commonplace for the exciting scene 
going on within its precinets. It looked far 
too plain and hard for anything but ‘the 
trivial round, the daily task,” and most un- 
suited to romance or sentiment of any kind. 
It was not a room that one would fly to with 
one’s heart full of happy visions, either past 
or future—where, lulled to a feeling of deli- 
cious repose by gentle breezes floating 
through elegantly draped windows, and sur- 
rounded by objects of beauty and taste and 
comfort, one could dreamily pass away the 
blissful hours, unconscious of their flight, yet 
longing for their stay. 
The room was essentially severe and un- 
compromising, and the scanty lace curtains, 


faded carpet, and washed-out chintz clearly 


bespoke a very limited income. Still, there 
was a dash of brightness here and there, and 
the appearance of an attempt to make things 
look their best. A few tasteful paintings 
hid a small portion of the dingy paper, and 
a slender vase filled with summer flowers 
formed a fragrant oasis amid the desert of 
ancient tablecloth. ; 

A hot afternoon sun blazed through the 
white blinds which covered but did not 
shade the two narrow windows, setting forth 
in distinct relief the shabbiness and unhome- 
ly look of the poor, little room, and adding, 
possibly, to the discomfort of its occupants. 

Perhaps that very sun’s unlucky “‘ shew- 
ing up,” may have influenced Augusta 
Saville when she refused the proffered love 
of Herbert Blake. Certain it is that the 


| Yin 


dream of his manhood had been rudely dis- 
pelled, and he stood by her side, grieved and 
disappointed at receiving a negative, when 
he had fondly, and, perhaps, not unnatural- 
ly, anticipated an affirmative reply. 

‘Then you will not be my wife?” he 
said, at length, breaking a silence of some 
minutes, in which he had been striving to 
conquer his passion and his pain, and she 
had nervously pulled to pieces a rose taken 
from the vase on the table. At her feet lay 
the crimson petals, meet emblems of the 
hopes she had remorselessly (or, perhaps, 
remorsefully) shattered. ‘Why is this, 
Augusta?’ continued the gentleman, more 
vehemently. ‘I cannot believe that you 
have been luring me on willfully, only to give 
me the humiliation of a refusal at last.” 
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** Indeed I have not,’’ answered his com- 
panion, turning towards him impulsively, 
her beautiful, dark eyes full of earnest 
pleading. 

‘*T have too much faith in your honor and 
womanliness to think so; and yet how am I 
to reconcile your conduct ? Dearest,’’ clasp- 
ing her hands in his, ‘‘I have not rushed 
blindly to a conclusion, for I am very sensi- 
tive, and very proud, as you know; and it is 
not in my nature to bear a rebuff such as 
this without feeling it te my heart’s core. 
It is many months since I first loved yeu, 
yet, even now, I should not have spoken 
but for one circumstance.’”’ He drew her 
closer to him, and looked fondly into her face, 
which alternately flushed and paled beneath 
his scrutiny. ‘A fortnight since, I was 
thrown from my horse at your feet, stunned, 
certainly, but not so unconscious as to miss 
the cry of her I loved best on earth, or her 
excited utterance of ‘ Herbert! my darling! 
speak to me—speak to me!’ My hopes had 
been fluctuating, but they bounded high at 
those words, and I determined to know my 
fate as soon as possible, little dreaming of 
the answer you would give me. Think 
again, dear one. Surely those words, break- 
ing forth involuntarily, were a truer index 
of your feelings than the cold repulse of to- 
day.” 

Augusta Saville gave a hurried glance at 
the speaker, and another round the scantily 
furnished apartment, and, hastily snatching 
her hands from his, she covered her burning 
face with them, murmuring, almost inaudi- 
bly, over and over again:— 

**T cannot marry you, Herbert! I cannot— 
I cannet! ” 

**But why—why? For Heaven’s sake, 
tell me why, Augusta?”’ a proud and an- 
gered gleam lighting up the speaker’s every 
feature. ‘‘I have a right to demand the 
reason of this unexpected treatment.” 

She did net speak, so he repeated his ques- 
tion more urgently. Then, suddenly lower- 
ing her hands, she answered, hurriedly, as 
if the words would not leave her lips quickly 
enough :— 

“‘T cannot marry a poor man. I have 
never known anything but poverty since I 
was born. As your wife the same thing 
would go on, and I should be miserable.” 

The hot, indignant crimson mounted to 
her lover’s broad, white brow, while a 
strange, meaning smile flashed across his 
face. 


‘‘And your love is not true enough, your 
faith in me not strong enough, to bear a 
a little longer the poverty you deprecate, 
till I could give you a brighter home ? You 
are unwilling to consent at once to share the 
means I have at command? I thought a 
woman was equal to any sacrifice where she 
leved, but it seems I am mistaken. I hope 
you may find a husband rich enough to sat- 
isfy your ideas of comfort. By the way, it 
is true, then 

What i is true asked 

“The report circulated in Abbotsferry 
that the wealthy James Pearson is an aspi- 
rant for Miss Saville’s hand. Perhaps he 
has already been made happy by a promise 
of the gift. No wonder Herbert Blake has 
received his congé.”’ 

No, no,”’ returned the girl. 
he has never asked me.” 

‘* But you are hoping he may do so. Very 
well, Augusta; if you think you will be hap- 
pier as his wife than mine, marry him to- 
morrow. I will even attend the ceremony 
if you wish,” he added, with a bitter laugh. 

‘‘Oh, hush, Herbert! You are cruel!” 
And Augusta held up her hands depre- 
catingly. 

‘“*T beg your pardon if I have wounded 
your delicate sensitiveness, Miss Saville; 
but, perhaps you think it nothing to have 
pierced mine to its centre. I tell you that I 
am fearfully proud, and you have bowed 
that pride to the dust. If you had told me 
that you could not love me, I would have 
tried to bear the knowledge as a man should 
—with patience and all forbearance towards 
the woman he honors and reveres—but you 
disappoint me. You not only refuse to 
brighten my life with an affection you dare 
not deny, but you are contemplating a mar- 
riage in which love can have no part, be- 
cause you fancy your path may have fewer 
thorns, and that abundance of wealth can 
make up for lack of feeling. Good-by! It 
is the first time I have ever asked a girl to 
be my wife, and I swear by everything 
sacred, it shall be the last. I will never 
give another the chance to make a fool of 
me!” 

‘* Forgive me! ”’ faltered Augusta. ‘‘ You 
make no allowances for the life I have led, 
the miserable straits which have made me 
loathe the very word poverty; and if Iam 
anxious to marry to improve my circum- 
stances, it is for the sake of others as well as 
my own.”’ 


“ Indeed, 
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‘‘T can understand it all, Augusta; and I 
longed to take you away from this hard, 
' cheerless life of yours, to one which should, 
at least, have affection to brighten it. We 
might have been very happy,’’ he murmured, 
as if to himself. 

She stood there trembling, loving, fearing, 
doubting, visions of luxury flitting before 
her, which must be given up if she became 
Herbert Blake’s wife; and she strove against 


the love which was battling with the unwor- 


thier passion, and cast from her the noble 
heart—so warm, yet sensitive; so proud, yet 
devoted—wondering even while she did so, 
if ‘* the game was worth the candle.” 

For an instant her dark eyes, full of the 
hot tears she would not shed, met Herbert’s 
stern and moody gaze, something in their 
dreamy depths again dashed away the angry 
film which obscured his love, and with one 
great sob of pain he folded his arms around 
her, and rained passionate kisses thick and 
fast upon her upturned face. 

Augusta’s heart throbbed wildly. All the 
love of her life welled up in that moment; 
promises of lasting devotien and self-renun- 
ciation hovered on her lips—destined, alas! 
never to be spoken; for, ere they could find 
utterance, the door opened and Mrs. Saville 
entered the room. 

It was too late! Too late! That sad, sad 
requiem has sighed over many a heart’s de- 
sire, killed in its budding beauty by some 
withering, blighting cold, or sudden light- 
ning stroke. 

Mrs. Saville’s unexpected entrance de- 
stroyed her daughter’s better impulse; and, 
hastily disengaging herself from her lover’s 
clasp, Augusta fled past her mother, leaving 
Herbert to explain matters or not, as he 
pleased. But the lady was quick-sighted, 
and any momentary discomfiture was po- 
litely ignored, and a few commonplace re- 
marks closed the interview. 

“She must have refused him,’’ solilo- 
quized Mrs. Saville, as she watched her 
visitor disappear down the road. ‘ He does 
not look happy enough for an accepted suit- 
or; besides, he would have spoken to me in 
such a case. I like young Blake very well, 
but Augusta, with her beauty, may do better 
than that.” 

Mrs. Saville was right. Her daughter did 
“do better”—from a monetary point of 
view, at any rate; for when Augusta Saville 
and Herbert Blake met again, she was the 
promised wife of James Pearson, the pain 
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and the sorrew hidden from stranger eyes, 
which only saw the beauty and envied the 
prospects of the fortunate fiancé. 


CHAPTER Il. 


HERE was much truth in what Augusta 
had told Mr. Blake. Hers had been a 
hard life; peculiarly so to one possessing 
much beauty and talent, and longing vainly 
for a position which she was by nature so 
well calculated to adorn. : 

We are all too apt to think that which we 
do not already enjoy the only thing needed 
for our perfect happiness; and a scantily 
furnished purse has been the bane of many 
a life, crippling its energies, warping its 
impulses, cutting off its innocent pleasures, 
and withering its hopes. Place suddenly 
within its grasp, however, the means of 
gratifying all those innocent desires, and, in 
nine cases out of ten, the man or the woman 
will yield to the temptation, even at the risk 
of some sacrifice of feeling, and, perhaps, of 
conscience also. Nor will it be otherwise 
while matrimony is looked upon as a mere 
matter of money, instead of 

“The calm crowning and assurance 
Of two hearts, fulfilling rather, and not changing, 
either life.” . 

But let us deal gently with those who 
have trodden the wine-press alone, and 
wearily wrung out their joy and their sweet- 
ness drop by drop. We, too, may have one 
weak spot, and barter in a moment some real 
for a fancied good. 

An indolent, intemperate husband had 
long rendered the existence of Mrs. Saville 
and her daughters, Augusta and Winnifred, 
a daily burden; and never woman expiated 
in bitterer dust and ashes than did the first- 
named lady the youthful folly of running 
away from home with the first man who 
whispered love’s language, because he had 
a handsome face and winning, flattering 
-tongue. 

It was the oft-repeated story. Parents, 
imagined to be tender-hearted and easily ap- 
peased, proved obdurate; and, instead of 
the fine fortune which Mr. Saville expected 
upon his wife’s restoration to favor, the de- 
nunciations of an irate family were thundered 
in his ears. 

‘* Love’s young dream ”’ was thus quickly 
dispelled, and the clever, but idle George 
Saville was like a leaf thrown upon the 
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ocean—at one time, by a lucky, favorable 
wind, cast high and dry upon a friendly 
shore, at another swamped and stranded in 
the mire of poverty and destitution. 

Of good family herself, it was gall and 
wormwood to his wife to be degraded by the 
numerous shifts and stratagems necessarily 
employed to keep the wolf from the door; 
and, when her two children attained the age 
of five and seven years, without any prospect 
of improved circumstances, she became fran- 
tic at the idea ef their growing up under 
such adverse influences, and with so few 


_ advantages. 


In desperation she made a last appeal to 
her father, and, to her surprise and inward 
thankfulness, was promised, ‘‘ for the sake 
of the girls,” the means of sending them to 
school until they were eighteen, when, their 
relatiyes considered, they would be compe- 
tent to earn their own living. In conse- 
quence, school—generally such a béte noire— 
became to the young Savilles an elysium of 
bliss compared with their own poverty- 
stricken and too often quarrelsome home, 


and the vacation was looked upon with dread 


rather than pleasure. 

Both girls inherited the talents as well as 
the beauty of their respective parents, and 
promised to adorn any station which they 
might be called upon to fill—to all appear- 
ance, not a very exalted one. But, when 
Augusta was little more than seventeen, the 
old grandfather died, and his heirs refused 
to consider themselves bound to supply 
funds for educating the Misses Saville. Close 
upon this catastrophe came Mr. Saville’s 
own demise, an apoplectic fit cutting short 
his undesirable career; so nothing remained 
for the girls but to give up their studies, or 
continue them under serious disadvantages. 
This Augusta steadily refused to do. 

**T will never go back as a governess pu- 
pil, mamma, to be twitted with my altered 
fortunes. I have taken care never to let my 
school companions know the real state of 
affairs. Winnie can please herself.” 

**But what can you do, my dear?” de- 
manded Mrs. Saville. 

‘* We will go to another town, and I will 
take pupils, if you like; then,'when Winnie 
leaves school, we can, perhaps, set up for 
ourselves.” 

“You may marry, Augusta, and, with 
your beauty, should marry well.” 

‘Daily governesses are not much sought 
after; nevertheless, I shall never marry a 


poor man. I have had one dose of poy- 
erty, and it has proved so nauseous that 
I shall never willingly place another to my 
lips.” 

This was Augusta’s resolve, daily strength- 
ened by her mother, whose ambition, failing 
in herself, was centred in her two lovely 
daughters, and she would have sacrificed her 
life to ensure them the position she had 
forfeited. 

Winnifred did ‘‘ please herself,’’ resolutely 
making up her mind to endure the humilia- 
tion, rather than render her education in- 
complete. She was neither so lovely nor 
ambitious as her sister. The glossy black 
hair and dark, gray eyes of Augusta were 
softened to the waving, auburn tresses and 
tender, loving brown orbs of her sister. 
The former commanded admiration at once, 
the latter won lasting affection when known 
intimately. 

Abbotsferry, a flourishing town on the 
north-west coast, was ultimately fixed upon 
by Mrs. Saville as a place of residence, its 
daily increasing size, combined with salu- 
brity and distance from old associations, 
rendering it peculiarly adapted to her re- 
quirements; and, at the time my story opens, 
mother and daughter had resided there for 
four years, Augusta spending her days in 
teaching, while her mother eked out their 
scanty income by miniature painting. Win- 
nifred, having bravely completed her studies 
under many difficulties, soon took her place 
in the home circle, and any brightness or 
elegance the little, cheerless, six-roomed 
tenement could boast, was certainly due, in 
great part, to her refined taste and sunny, 
contented nature. 

The advent of Herbert Blake two years 
after that of the Savilles, drew the attention 
of the suburban busybodies away from the 
widow and her two daughters, whose per- 
sonal attractions gave free scope for the 
exercise of ‘* envy, hatred, and all unchari- 
tableness,”” among their less favored ac- 
quaintances; and a certain reserve about the 
young lawyer—who had come to assist the 
great firm of Dexter & Cleaver, solicitors— 
made him all the more interesting to the 
young ladies, if not the old. When, how- 
ever, it was discovered that the beautiful 
Augusta monopolized the affections of their 
handsome cavalier, several ‘‘ unruly mem- 
bers” had a great deal to say in opposition. 

‘“‘T declare, it is too bad! ’’ enunciated one 
fair damsel to another, as they stood, mallet 
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in hand, engaged in an exciting game of 
croquet. ‘* Mr. Blake ought to have been 
here this evening—I know he was invited— 
and there he is escorting those Saville girls 
up and down instead. He makes a perfect 
spooney of himself with that Augusta; and 
she is only a governess.” 

‘‘Well, Laura, dear, he is only a lawyer’s 
clerk, as mamma says,’’ responded another, 
soothingly; ‘‘so, if it comes to anything, 
they will be well matched.”’ 

‘* She is an awfully handsome girl,”’ put in 


agentleman who had just finished playing; | 


“and I don’t wonder at any fellow being 
spooney.”’ 

‘*Indeed! do you think so, Mr. Small- 
wood ?”? questioned Laura, who was a tall, 
angular blonde, and under an impression 
that the gentleman admired her style im- 
mensely. 

‘“Who is he, and where does he come 
from?’ demanded an amiable inquisitor 
with a mania for pedigrees. 

‘* No one seems to know,” answered their 
hostess, coming up in time to hear the re- 
mark. ‘*My husband took a marvelous 
fancy to him, and often has him here, but 
he is very reticent about his home affairs. 
Ihave heard him speak of Carlsford as his 
home, and I believe he has a mother living. 
He has made himself quite a favorite among 
the old ladies here, by being devoted to them 
individually and collectively. Richard says 
that he is studying law because he likes it, 
but he certainly only receives a clerk’s 
salary.”’ 

‘Did he meet Miss Saville here, then?” 
asked Laura, again. ‘‘She teaches your 
children music, Mrs. Fernyhough, I be- 
lieve ? ” 

‘“‘ Yes; he has seen her here several times, 
but he was acquainted with her previously. 
I do net ask my children’s governess to 
meet my friends on an equal footing, Miss 
Wild; but she has played the piano for us 
sometimes at our juvenile parties.”’ 

There were a few houses where Augusta 
met with genuine, open-hearted kindness— 
a few people who did not shrink from hold- 
ing out their hands to her as their equal— 
but Mrs. Fernyhough was not one of these. 

‘* She holds her head a great deal too high 
for her situation, in my opinion,”’ announced 
Miss Wild, again, with empressement, and she 
croquetted her opponent’s ball viciously 
across the lawn, as if she wished it were the 
offending Augusta herself. 
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‘For my part, I like the younger sister 
best,” said another gentleman; ‘ but I sup- 
pose the elder one takes the lead in society. 
I shouldn’t wonder if that girl marries well. 
I have seen decided hits made by a little 
careful manceuvring.”’ 

Now, with all her faults, Augusta was too 
proud to manceuvre. Her mother might do 
so for her; but, ambitious as her dreams 
were, she would not have lifted her finger to 
draw to her feet any man whom her beauty 


did not make a voluntary worshiper. Hu- 


man nature is so very charitable, however, 
that it gave her credit for many meannesses 
that she never would have committed. And 
even while she loved Herbert Blake—loving 
him better when his presence brightened 
up their little drawing-room, than amid the 
gayer scenes in which they both occasionally 
took part—she had never willfully lured him 
on, though he, in his wounded pride, accused 
her of doing so; for was he not poor? And 
how could she bear to marry a poor man? 
Once affection got the upper hand of pru- 
dence, and a second time it nearly lost Mr. 
Pearson his wished-for bride. 

The night began to close in, and the 
guests gradually took their departure from 
the house of Mrs. Fernyhough; but the ball 
of scandal which had been set rolling was 
not te be stopped so easily, and no wonder if 
the ears of Mr. Blake and Miss Sayville 
burned unpleasantly during their evening 
promenade. One of the former speakers 
resumed the topic by remarking that Mr. 
Pearson had paid more frequent visits to his 
sister’s house since the lovely music-teach- 
er’s appearance there. 

‘* Good gracious! ” ejaculated another cro- 
quet player, ‘‘ is she aiming as high as that ? 
Why, we visit there; and I’m sure, if he 
marries her, we could not possikly continue 
the acquaintance.” 

Sweet girl, Mrs. James Pearson would be 
a very different individual in your eyes from 
Miss Saville, the daily governess, and you 
would not like to give up the elegant lunch- 
eons, and occasional soirées dansantes given 
by the master of the Rosary, who is no nig- 
gard, but rather overfond of display. 

So the last idea soon became a general 
one, and, more than once, was uttered in 
Herbert Blake’s hearing; but he, full of 
faith in the girl he loved, gave little heed to 
the report until Augusta’s own actions com- 
pelled him to believe there was some truth 
in it; and he thought harder thoughts of 
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her because he felt that she was sacrificing 
herself knewingly, and to one to whom she 
could not, possibly, have any affinity. 

Mr. Pearson was a well-meaning man in 
his way. He had been the architect of his 
own fortunes, of which fact he was not a 
little proud; and when he retired upon the 
accumulated earnings of many busy, hard- 


working years, he thought a handsome wife. 


would be a fitting addendum to his other 
handsome surroundings; and, Miss Saville 


kindly smiling on his suit, he considered - 


himself a happy man, no questions of equal- 
ity ever entering his mind. 

So the fair Augusta, much to her mother’s 
delight, fulfilled her destiny; and society, 
which had snubbed her privately, was forced 
to receive her publicly as the future mistress 
of the Rosary, in whose hands would be 
vested not a few of its enjoyments. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE Savilles very wisely abstained from 
the usual display attendant upon a 
marriage de convenance. Though Augusta 
was to move in a very different sphere, they 
remembered they were poor, and acted ac- 
cordingly; and when the middle-aged bride- 
groom urged an early day for the consum- 
mation of his happiness, his wish was 
acceded to promptly, and without any fuss. 

Herbert rigidly avoided the house as long 
as Augusta remained in it. He knew they 
must meet in society after her marriage, but 
the pain was too new and the sting too deep 
for him at once to greet her as a mere 
acquaintance. He did not appear at 
the ceremony, as he had ironically proposed, 
but took heliday, and was lost to Abbots- 
ferry for an indefinite number of weeks, as 
soon as the nut-brown leaves and purpling 
tints ef autumn warned him that the time of 
the sacrifice drew nigh. ; 

It was the evening before the day, and, 
for the last time, the sisters shared the same 
apartment, its scanty space being filled to 
overflowing with all the multifarious ariicles 
necessary for the morrow’s exodus; trunks 
and packages obstructed every step, and the 
bride’s gray traveling suit, which was also to 
constitute her bridal array, lay waiting the 
pleasure of its fair owner. 

The girls were more than usually silent; 
one thinking, perhaps, that there might be 
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as much drudgery in schooling a rebellious 

heart as teaching a bevy of unruly children; 

inwardly agreeing, perchance, with one who 

said :— 

‘Tt is the saddest sight of all, to see a gay, young 
thin; 

Lay aside her maiden gladness for a name and for 

a ring.” 

The other—well, it will not do to scan the 
other’s thoughts too closely. There was a 
shade upon her sunny face which even part- 
ing from her sister could scarcely warrant. 
Once she came and knelt down by Augusta, 
who sat brushing out her long, dark tresses, 
looking moodily into the mirror at the same 
time, and said:— 

‘** Gussie, dear, are you happy?” 

It broke the spell, and, with a careless 
laugh, Augusta answered :— 

‘Happy, child? Of course I am! Who 
wouldn’t be happy, with such prospects as 
mine ?” 

‘*T should not,’’ returned Winnifred, ear- 
nestly. Wealth would have few charms for 
me without affection. I should be like a 
prisoned bird, and beat my wing everlasting- 
ly against the bars of my gilded cage.” 

‘** But I am going into the cage of my own 
free will, sister. Besides, my husband ”’— 
her voice lowered itself half a tone as the 
last word fell from her lips—‘ will be proud 
of me, and love me, after his fashion, and I 
shall be content.” 

Winnie’s clear, brown eyes questioned 
that assertion, and Augusta’s gray ones 
drooped before them. 

Do you never regret, Augusta?” 

‘**T regret nothing but that insane moment 
when I let my heart fly to my lips, and Her- 
bert learned that I cared anything for him,” 
she answered, fiercely. 

‘And you really did love him?” mur- 
mured Winnie, almost unconsciously, while 
a close observer might have noticed the 
deepening color gradually rise up to her 
very forehead, and then die away, leaving 
her paler than before; but her voice was 
calm and clear as she concluded, “I can- 
not understand your motive for refusing 
him.” 

**No; and you never will,” replied her 
sister, still more impetuously. ‘‘ I hate my 
life, you know that, and I was not going to 
perpetuate the same, ad infinitum.” 

“*T hate it, too, dear Gussie. I have had 
the same provocations to bear—and other 
things,” she added, in a lower tone; “ but 
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they could never make me do what you are 
doing to escape from it.”’ 

‘We are very unlike; but there, don’t 
prose. You are a good little thing ”—rising 
and kissing the upturned face of her sister, 
down which the tears were silently falling— 
“and Dll do my best-to get you a rich hus- 
band, too, and release you from this dreary, 
hard life. Mamma will then feel herself 
compensated for some of her own disap- 
pointments.”’- 

“Thank you, Augusta; I am not ambi- 
tious. But I hope you will be happy.” 

She went to the window as she spoke, and 
gazed out into the soft, clear autumn night, 
through which the quiet stars looked down; 
and, heedless of her sister’s busy prepara- 
tion, fell into a somewhat sorrowful reverie, 
the purport of which may be slightly imag- 
ined from the few brief words which her 
lips framed and lingered over. They were 
these :— 

‘““T would have waited for you, Herbert.” 

And, as if the sweet message had been 
telegraphed through space, another watcher 
at another window, turned a moment from 
the contemplation of his sorrow, and the 
echo of her thought came like an answer to 
his inward query :— 

‘Would Winnie Saville have chosen like 
her sister ? 


Mrs. Fernyhough said that Herbert 
Blake’s home was in suany Carlsford, and 
she said rightly. Far away from the broad 
waters which washed the shores of populous 
Abbottsferry, lay the snug little village, 
amid the waving of trees and the bubbling 
of streams; while fine old cathedral bells 
pealed over the space which intervened be- 
tween the parent city and its infant suburb. 

After six months’ hard office work, the 
young lawyer was boyishly glad to find his 
way to Elliscroft, where his widowed mother 
lived her peaceful, uneventful life; and to 
that haven of rest he retreated until the 
gossip and agitation consequent upon Augus- 
ta’s marriage should be all over. 

He sat at the breakfast-table awaiting his 
mother’s appearance; a newspaper was in 
his hand. As his eyes gravely perused the 
intelligence, for a moment the color left his 
cheek, his lip quivered, and he leaned his 
head upon his open palm. The deed was 
consummated, and his love—dead, indeed, 
long since—must now be buried out of sight. 

A gentle touch aroused him from the 


reverie into which he had fallen, and a 
patient-looking, white-haired woman stood 
by his side, gazing anxiously into his face. 

Mrs. Blake, or Hannah Blake, as she 
would fain have been called, was a Quaker- 
ess; and a worthier ‘“‘ Friend,” in every 
sense, hardly existed. Her son was brought 
up in*the same persuasion, but due thought 
and study altered his views as time went on. 

He pressed his lips fondly to the small, 
thin hand which rested on his shoulder. 

‘*What ails thee, Herbert? Thou lookest 
troubled and sorrowing.”’ 

‘¢ Your presence, mother, has, even now, 
dispelled some of my gloom.”’ 

‘¢ Tt is well, dear boy; but I doubt me if it 
will always be so. Thou canst not say it is 
all gone ?”’ and the tender eyes were fondly 
questioning. 

Herbert sighed, and picked up the paper 
from the carpet, where it had lain unheeded 
for some time. He placed it iu his mother’s 
hand, pointing to a paragraph. 


* October 6th, at St. Peter’s, Abbotsferry, 
by the Rey. C. B. Goode, James Pearson, 
Esq., of the Rosary, Abbotsferry, to Augus- 
ta, eldest daughter of the late George Saville, 
Esq., of Dublin.” 


Mrs. Blake read it with a puzzled expres- 
sion stealing over her placid countenance. 
At last she seemed enlightened. 

‘¢ Thou hast been loving and losing, Her- 
bert,’ she murmured, infinite sympathy in 


her tone. 
my boy?” 

“She is young and beautiful, but she 
could not bear her youth and beauty te be 
wasted on a mere lawyer’s clerk, and so she 
married a rich man.” 

Pride was paramount, and bitterness trem- 
bled in every tone. 

‘“‘And thou didst not tell her? But no, 
she was not worthy. Thou art not suffering 
still because of such, dear?” 

‘¢ Only a little, mother. I came here to 
be taught some of thy sweet patience,’’ said 
the young man, relapsing into the familiar 
pronoun, as he occasionally did to please 
her. 

‘*Ah, thou wert ever proud and impatient. 
Herbert, one day, when thy patience has 
had its perfect work, a fairer, truer love will 
shine upon thy life, and thou wilt forget thas 
thou hast ever rested thy heart upon so frail 
a reed.” 


‘* Who is she that could refuse 
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‘* Not so; I am afraid the pride in me is 
too strong.” 

‘“‘And thou wilt go back to Abbotsferry, 
and, perhaps, meet the lady. How then, 
my son?” 

‘The same pride will sustain me. And 
now, let us have breakfast. Your keen af- 
fection sees the slightest thing amiss in your 
willful boy, dear mother; and, while I am 
here, you shall help me to forget everything 
but your own dear self.” 

He rose, and led her to her seat at the 
table, and the conversation took a more 
cheerful turn; but, before he left Elliscourt, 
Herbert Blake had confided to his gentle 
monitress the story of his love and its refusal, 
with somewhat less of bitterness tinging its 
recital. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ORE than two years have elapsed since 

the incidents related in the last chap- 

ter, but, with one exception, they wrought 
little change in the dramatis persone. 

Mr. Blake was still at his post in the office 

of Dexter & Cleaver, as great a favorite 


with the ladies, young, middle-aged, and 
elderly, as ever, and a bachelor. Rumor 
coupled his name with first one fair damsel 
and then another, most persistently with 
that of a Mrs. Laurence, a young widow, at 
whose house he was a frequent and welcome 
visitor. Things certainly looked suspicious, 
and gossip took up the slightest threads and 
wove them into facts. 

Augusta’s marriage had altered the Sa- 
villes’ position materially. They lived in a 
larger house, and entertained their friends; 
and, though Winnie persisted in continuing 
her former occupation, firmly refusing to be 
dependent on her sister’s or brother-in-law’s 
generosity, she was welcomed as much for 
her own sake as Augusta’s. She had reject- 
ed more than one eligible suitor—much to 
her mother’s displeasure—for many were 
attracted by the sweet and lovable qualities 
she displayed. 

Herbert, after a while, resumed his old 
habit of calling at the Savilles’, and he and 
Winnie were the best of friends. He had, 
also, been drawn, rather against his will, 
into becoming an occasional guest at the 
Rosary, whose lovely mistress, lovelier than 
ever, queened it right royally, and appeared 
outwardly, whatever she might be in reality, 
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perfectly happy and contented with her lot, 
Her husband was her inferior in every re- 
spect, and the reins of government had leng 
since left his hands for hers; but she pos- 
sessed sufficient tact and good management 
to prevent his feeling the loss. 

Mrs. Fernyhough had the pleasure of fre- 
quently meeting her ci-devant governess in 
society, who, in her turn, had the satisfac- 
tion of looking down from her superior 
altitude of wealth and luxury upon her late 
employer. 

Fortune is no respecter of persons, and 
the parvenu of one year is the peer of the 
next. Mr. Smallwood, finding the ‘ awful- 
ly handsome ”’ Miss Saville placed irremedi- 
ably beyond his reach, fulfilled the saying 
that ‘‘extremes meet,” and from admiring 
the proud, dark beauty of Augusta Saville, 
turned to woo and finally win the tall, fair 
giantess, Laura Wilde. 

The one chief change referred to began 
about the end of the two years. Pretty, 
brown-eyed Winnie Saville was very ill, so 
ill that many a voice grew hushed when it 
breathed her name. A violent cold, caught 
one damp, autumn evening, as a party of 
happy young people rambled all unthinking 
beneath the beams of a crescent moon, re- 
sulted ina dangerous inflammation that kept 
her a prisoner the whole winter. There 
were no gay Christmas parties, no bright, 
health-giving walks for poor Winnifred, no 
more going to and fro to her pupils. They 
came to visit her, bringing beoks, and flow- 
ers, and pleasant talk of the outside world, 
while Herbert Blake oftener than ever was 
found by her side, and the transparent 
cheeks of the invalid would glow, and her 
eyes assume a deeper and more vivid lustre 
as his voice beguiled the weariness of her 
long imprisonment. 

Still she did not mend, and Augusta, re- 
turning to Abbotsferry after a prolonged so- 
journ in Ireland, was startled toe find how 
very thin and worn her sister had become. 
To do Mrs. Pearson justice, she was inde- 
fatigable in ministering to the needs 
of her relatives out of the abundance she 
had gained by the sacrifice of herself; and 
her first act on reaching home was to remove 
Winnie—carefully wrapped up—to the Ros- 
ary, so that all the appliances of wealth 
might be added to those of affection and kin- 
ship. 

In some unaccountable manner the sisters 
had seemed nearer and dearer to each other 
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since their separation; and Augusta occa- 
sionally allowed Winnie to see beneath the 
veil which usually shrouded her thoughts 
and feelings. Moreover, a keener insight 
into the sorrows of others had been vouch- 
safed Mrs. Pearson since her marriage; 
and her heart—bare as it was of a love which 
could at all satisfy the yearnings of 
her passionate nature—turned to Winnie 
almost despairingly. 


One morning in early spring, as Mr. Blake 
looked over his official correspondence, he 
found a letter addressed in a handwriting he 
little expected. Marveling deeply what 
Mrs. Pearson could have to say to him, he 
cast his other missives on one side and broke 
the seal. The note ran as follows:— 


“You will be surprised, Herbert Blake, 
that I should address you, and perhaps, 
when you have finished reading, your pride 
will wonder how mine has stooped tv solicit 
anything like a favor at your hands—not for 
myself, you may be sure, but for one who is 
dear to us beth. 

“We have met often as the merest ac- 
quaintance, and you have apparently kept 
your resolve never to ask another woman to 

‘be your wife. The love for me has died 
out, Herbert, I know that; is it never to live 
again fer one more worthy? Your name 
has been frequently coupled with that of 
Mrs. Laurence; is there any truth in the 
rumor that you aretomarry her? I cannot 
believe it; she is not the woman you would 
choose. 

‘And I am now going to test your honor; 
if I did not deem it fully worthy, my hand 
would never pen the following secret; but 
even if my prayer remains unanswered— 
cannot be complied with—you will guard 
the revelation carefully, I feel confident. 

“Herbert Blake, my sister Winnie loves 
you. Something tells me that you are not 
indifferent to her; if so, will you suffer your 
resolve to blight her young life, or perhaps 
hasten her passage to the tomb? Will you 
let me be ever haunted with the knowledge 
that my own folly has wrecked the happiness 
of two lives? Not for my own sake do I 
ask this, but for hers. O Herbert, she will 
make you far happier than I could, with my 
restless cravings, my ambitious dreams, my 
discontent and impatience. I humble my- 
self for her sake; I ask for her what I would 
die rather than urge for myself. 
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“Do not imagine she is aware of this 
appeal. She does not even guess that I have 
surprised her secret; but such is the case, 
and whatever you may do—however you 
may act—I feel sure it is perfectly safe in 
your keeping. One word will tell me that 
the past is forgiven, and assure me that my 
expiation is accepted. 


Mr. Blake read this letter more than once, 
an infinite variety of emotions passing over 
his face while he did so. His next move- 
ment was to take his other correspondence 
to the head of the firm, and, after a few 
moments’ conversation, return toe his desk, 
hastily write a few lines, put his hat on his 
head with a great deal of energy, and finally 
walk out of the office in a state of decided 
perturbation. 

The very next train conveyed him and his 
valise in the direction of Carlsford, on his 
way to Elliscroft; and Augusta, when she 
returned from her morning stroll through 
her gardens and conservatories, found a 
brief note on her dressing-table. 


‘““Mr. Blake is suddenly called from 
Abbotsferry, but on his return will have the 
pleasure of waiting upon Mrs. Pearson.” 


She dashed the missive to the ground in a 
paroxysm of passion, her face pale with bit- 


ter anger. How much humiliation it had 
cost her to write to him no one knew; and 
te be answered thus—it stung her to the 
quick. 

‘** Ts that all he can say to me?” she cried 
aloud, the scalding tears of wounded pride 
trembling on her dark lashes. ‘ He might 
have written ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ Oh,Iam 
punished—punished! and, my little sister, I 
have done you no good.” She threw her- 
self into an armchair, and buried her face in 
her hands, murmuring, ‘‘ O Herbert, you are 
indeed implacable! I thought there was 
some spark of pity in your heart; but there 
is none.” 

Could she have read that same heart at 
that moment, she might have made a less 
sweeping assertion. Soon luncheen bell 
rang; 80, tossing off her cloak and hat, she 
slowly wended her way to the breakfast- 
room, where Winnie’s pale face, shrouded 
in delicate shawls and downy cushions, 
gazed wearily out on the fair landscape, and 
inhaled the soft balmy air, which lifted her 
brown tresses, and bore to her from the sur- 
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rounding flower-beds the delicious perfume 
of violet and hyacinth. 

‘* How do you feel now, Winnie ?” asked 
her sister, ere she took her seat at the table. 

‘¢ Ever so much better, thank you, dear, 
only longing intensely to go out and breathe 
that delightful air unfettered by all these 
wrappings. The smell of the fresh earth 
after last night’s rain is almost tantalizing. 
By the way, Augusta,” she continued, 
changing the subject, ‘“‘did Mr. Blake ever 
bring that Bijou d’ Opera he promised? I 
wish you would try it for me after 
luncheon.”’ 

“He never gave it to me,” replied Mrs. 
Pearson, with asperity; ‘“‘ but I heard Mrs. 
Laurence playing it as I passed yesterday.” 

“Oh!” Winnie gave a little sigh, anda 
slight tinge of color came into her pale 
cheeks. 

Augusta bit her lip, she had not meant to 
pain her sister, but in her anger the words 
escaped her without thinking. After a 
pause, Winnie inquired:— 

‘Do you think he will marry Mrs. Lau- 
rence?” There was no name mentioned, 
but the pronoun was sufficiently definite. 

‘‘ How should I know, child ? - At least— 
No, I mean I don’t fancy he will.” 

Winnie wondered at her sister’s incoher- 
ence, then sighed again. 

“‘T forgot—he said he would never ask 
another to be his wife when you refused 
him. I suppose he has kept his word.” 

‘* He is so proud, so bitterly proud and 
unforgiving,” replied Augusta, as she 
thought of her appeal, and its apparent re- 
jection. ‘‘ He has gone away,’’ she added, 
abruptly. 

‘*How do you know?’ demanded Win- 
nifred, surprised. 

‘“‘I—I heard so this morning, but I dare 
say it will not be for long. Let me give you 
some jelly, dear,’”’ added her sister, wishing 
to change the conversation; while Winnie 
took the amber-hued delicacy to please her 
hostess, but she only played with her spoon, 
and her thoughts went roaming. 


CHAPTER Y. 


brougham drove up to the 
Rosary, and its occupant, alighting, 
was ushered into the drawing-room by an 
obsequious servant, upon whom the equip- 
age had made its due impression. 
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Mrs. Pearson was not at home, so the vis- 
itor asked to see her sister. Knowing that 
Miss Saville was not denied to callers, the 
man led the way to the same morning-room 
where Winnie had so lately reveled in the 
scent of flowers and sweet fresh breezes, 
The lady advanced, but there was ne meve- 
ment or word ef recognition. She went up 
to the sofa, and found that the fair invalid 
she had come to see had fallen into a light 
slumber; and very earnestly she contemplat- 
ed the delicate profile which lay against the 
crimson cushion. Drawing a chair to her, 
she laid her hand upon that of the young 
girl, and gently pressed her lips to the pure 
white forehead of the sleeper. The touch, 
though soft, was loving; and the brown eyes 
opened, and mildly questioned the visitor's 


identity. 


‘‘T am Hannah Blake, dear. My son told 
me of thy illness, and I am come to make 
thy acquaintance, if thou wilt let me. 

are very kind,’’ returned Winni- 
fred, blushing as her companion’s name fell 
on her ear, and wondering at the quaint 
style of address. Herbert had never been 
voluble concerning his home relations, and 
this was his mother’s first appearance in 


Abbotsferry, evidently brought about for ~ 


some most cogent reason. 

‘* Nay, my child; I came to pleasure thy 
friend Herbert. .But thy face is passing 
fair, (I do not wonder they call thee Winnie), 
and I shall soon love thee for thy own sake.” 

Winnifred gazed wonderingly at the prim 
little figure by her side, clad in its delicate 
silver grays, and her heart went forth in 
quick response to the sweet and loving werds 
uttered in so musical a voice. How thought- 
ful of Herbert to send her such an angel 
visitant! 

‘* My sister is out, Mrs. Blake,’’ she vol- 
unteered, to break the silence wherein her 
new friend was reading her face attentively, 
and she shrank a little from the scrutiny, 
tender as it was. That keen but affection- 
ate glance seemed to pierce her secret soul, 
and her eyes drooped at last beneath the 
new-comer’s gaze. 

**T came not to see thy sister, but thyself, 
and I am thinking it will be best to tell thee 
all before she arrives. Thou knowest little 
of me, dear child, but if I ask thee a question 
or two, wilt thou trust me, and answer me 
truly, feeling sure that I shall do thee no 
wrong for my son’s sake ?”’ 

‘“*T am sure I can trust you, dear Mrs. 
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Blake. I feel as if I had known you ever 
so long.” 

“Then thou wilt answer my questions, 
Winnie ? ” 

Y-e-s,”’ came hesitatingly from the girl’s 
lips—not from distrust, but she felt intui- 
tively that in some manner her heart was 
about to be probed. 

““Thou knowest that Herbert once asked 
thy sister to be his wife,”’—and in answer 
to a surprised look in Winnie’s eyes, Mrs. 
Blake continued—“ he was ever a good boy, 
coming to me, his mother, in all his diffi- 
culties and troubles. He suffered much, 
and declared that another love should never 
more gain a place in his heart; but lately 
he has had cause to change his mind. He 
came to Elliscroft the other day, and asked 
my advice; but when I bade him learn his 
fate himself, he shrank from another ordeal 
—he dreaded another repulse. Dost thou 
think he has any need to fear?” 

‘| should say not; she is very happy 
to be honored with Herbert’s—Mr. Blake’s 
affection.” 

Then thou thinkest he may hope ? ” 

‘“Oh, yes; Mrs. Laurence would never 
refuse him, I am quite sure,” gasped Win- 
nie, her self-command nearly exhausted, 
the realization of numerous rumors being 
almost too much for her weak frame. 

The little “* Friend’s ” eyes opened wide. 

Child, child, what have Idone? I know 
nothing of thy Mrs. Laurence. Wouldst 
thou refuse my son? He has learned to 
love thee, Winnie, very, very dearly, but he 
dares not come until I have told him thou 
dost bid him welcome.” 

““I—I, Mrs. Blake?” A bright beam of 
joy lighted up face and eyes till the rose-hue 
of health seemed suddenly planted there. 
“You do not mean it ?” 

“Yea, verily, I could not have the heart 
to cheat thee; and thy face tells me I may 
go now, and leave Herbert to plead his own 
cause,”? 

Winnie threw her arms round the dear 
old lady, and sobbed out her surprise and 
happiness on her warm motherly breast. 

“Thee must make haste and get well, 
Winnie, and Herbert will soon bring me 
home a dear new daughter.” 

With many fond kisses the worthy little 
Quakeress took her departure, and Winni- 
fred had scarcely time to recover from the 
agitation of her late interview, when the 
sound of a familiar footstep sent her into 
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another flutter of excitement, and a pair of 
deep loving eyes asked mute questions which 
were fully and ‘satisfactorily answered by 
the soft brown orbs which shyly met their 
downward gaze. 

Mrs. Pearson, entering the room in perfect 
ignorance of all that was occurring within 
the walls of the Rosary, gave a start of more 
than surprise when she saw Herbert Blake 
seated by her sister’s side, and evidently 
occupying a much nearer relationship than 
when they had last met. For the moment 
a hot jealousy, a maddening regret for all 
she had lost, flooded heart and brain; then 
her old pride instinctively came back to her 
aid. Her prayer was answered, her humilia- 
tion had not been in vain—her sister would 
be happy; so, putting aside all other 
thoughts, she tendered her congratulations 
to both, as the mistress of the Rosary should. 
But when she accompanied Mr. Blake to 
the door, while Winnie watched his depart- 
ure from the window, she held out her hand 
and thanked him for what he had done. 

‘¢T have to thank you, Augusta! ’’ was the 
answer he gave, for the first time since her 
marriage calling her by her Christian name. 
‘*T do not know that I could have bent my 
pride had you not set me the example. 
‘ Better is he that ruleth his spirit, than he 
that taketh a city;’ and the thought that you 
have made two people happy will add a new 
lustre and a sweeter peace to your own 
life.”’ 

‘¢ You will not tell Winnie of my share in 
the matter ?”’ 

‘Certainly not, if you desire it; but she 
will miss the deep satisfaction of knowing 
how much her sister loved her. We have 
both been to blame, Augusta; but perhaps 
in the future we may be permitted to 
atone.” 

The door closed, and again the two had 
parted who once steod in such different re- 
lations to each other. 


Winnie Blake and her husband stood 
under the veranda at Elliscroft, while in the 
room adjoining it the sprightly figure of 
Mrs. Blake, senior, could be discerned fiit- 
ting about, duster in hand, said duster, but- 
terfly-like, settling down first on one delicate 
ornament and then on another, as the small- 
est speck of dust caught her keen house- 
wifely glance. It was the morning after 
their return from their honeymoon tour, and 
Herbert had been showing his wife the 
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various points of interest visible from the 
house itself. 

“Tt is a delightful place,” said the fair 
young bride; ‘‘so quaint and beautiful, with 
a dash of primness even about the flower- 
beds and garden-walks.”’ 

‘* Like the dear old mother herself, eh ? 
My father and his father before him were 
strict Quakers, and everything that be- 
longed to them partook in some measure of 
the Puritan style.”’ 

‘¢ Then this is your own, very own home, 
Herbert? I thought’”—— 

*¢ You thought I was a penniless lawyer’s 
clerk, little wife—like many others in Ab- 
betsferry—and you were good enough to 
care for me in spite of my disadvantages. 
It was a little piece of deception on my 
part, I confess; but it showed me where I 
was valued for myself, or otherwise. 

‘‘ And did Augusta know this when she 
refused you 

‘“‘No darling, I never told her. Some- 
times I blamed myself for not having done 
so; still, I gave her the chance; if she had 
not been afraid of sharing my poverty, I 
should have shared my affluence with her. 
Perhaps I did not make sufficient allowance 
for her, but it was a test by which I had de- 
termined to try the love of any girl I asked 
to be my wife, and she could not stand it. 
Some one else did,’’ he continued, looking 
fondly down at the sweet face nestling 
against his arm, to which the bright hue of 
health and vigor was rapidly returning ; ‘‘and 
I can never be sufficiently thankful that my 
dear Winnie gave herself to me, brave 
enough and loving enough to share my lot, 
whatever it may be.” 

‘*T should have been content, dear Her- 
bert, with a modest dwelling in Abbots- 
ferry; it would have been a satisfaction to 
help you to earn money, and make a small 
income go as far as possible.”’ 

“Instead of which, you shall help me 
to spend it, dearest. My law experiences 
were undertaken solely for pleasure; but, 
now that I have fully penetrated its myste- 
ries, I may take it up for the sake of some- 
thing to do. Are you agreeable to that, 
Mrs. Blake ? ”’ 


** Didst thou call me, Herbert ?” spoke a 
gentle voice at his side. | 

‘** How long hast thou acknowledged thy 
proper title, friend Hannah?” demanded 
her son, mischievously. 

“Thou art a saucy boy,’”’ returned Mrs, 
Blake, with as near an approach to a laugh 
as her peaceful, quiet nature would allow. 
‘* Winnifred should chastise thee.” 

‘*Nay, mother, thy new daughter hath 
neither the power nor will to do so.”’ 

His bride lifted her small, white hand, in 
obedience to her mother-in-law’s injunction, 
but her husband arrested it, and, clasping 
her in his arms, nearly smothered her with 
kisses. 

‘*'You see what return my wife may ex- 
pect if she follows your advice, mother.” 

The little Quakeress looked with astonish- 
ment on the rhapsodies of lovers of a second 
generation. Her own wooing had been 
carried on in a much more quiet fashion, 
when Antony Blake came to win the gentle 
Hannah Doeg for his bride. 

‘* Ah, well, thou shouldst thank me for 
thy wife, Herbert. Thy patience had not 
had its perfect work when I brought thee 
werd that Winnie’’—— 

indeed,’? and Herbert placed an 
arm around each. ‘It was only when we 
were driving away from the church door, 
and I felt that neither pride nor obstinacy 
nor anything else could come between us, 
that your favorite maxim began to be clearly 
appreciated. But we are exercising it un- 
necessarily now, for the coffee is getting 
cold, and Harrison has rung the breakfast 
bell long since.” 

Winnie turned her head once more to 
admire the bright summer landscape spread 
out before her, and over the hills came the 
sweet cathedral chimes, like joy-bells wel- 
coming her to her new home; and tears of 
loving gratitude rose in her eyes for the 
green pastures and still waters beside which 
her future life was to be spent, rendered 
doubly fair and peaceful by contrast with 
the barren plains and noisy turbulent streams 
which had formed the scenes of her child- 
hood, and destroyed the fair outlook of her 
youth. 
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BIG GAME. 


STALKED BY Two Brasts.—An ExcitTinG 
ComBAT. 
STOOD for three or four minutes scan- 
ning the interior of the building, and 
then walked to the farther end of it, says a 
writer in the New York Sun, describing an 
adventure in India. There were a couple of 
whitened skulls on the ground, and I gave 
one of them a kick. As I did so, an insect 
or reptile of some sort issued forth with 
great swiftness, and stung or bit me on the 
left wrist. Its movements were so rapid 
that I could not say whether it flew or sprang 
at me. I simply caught a glimpse or two of 
a dark, hairy object, and then felt the pain, 
which was as severe as if I had been touched 
with a red-hot iron. 

I carried an antidote for insect and reptile 
poisoning. Near the great doorway was a 
block of wood, and I went to it, pulled off 
my coat, pushed up my sleeve, and exam- 
ined the wound. There was but one punc- 
ture, but it had drawn blood, and the flesh 
was rapidly reddening. I brought my arm 
up, and sucked away at the wound for two 
or three minutes, and then applied the anti- 
dote, and wrapped a bandage about it. I 
must have drawn all the poison out, but, 
nevertheless, I soon found myself as weak 
as a babe, and my head seemed four times 
too large for my body. Indeed, I was afraid 
to stand up for fear that my body would not 
support the head. 

- This feeling began to go away in about fif- 
teen minutes, and I was just congratulating 
myself on my lucky escape, when I turned 
my eyes to the north, or towards camp. The 
sight thrilled me like an electric shock. 
Close beside the wall, on the left-hand side, 
was a tiger, a rousing big fellow, who had 
seen fifteen years of life. On the right-hand 
side, and also close to the base of the walls, 
was a medium-sized male lion, and the atti- 
tude of both plainly showed that they ‘had 
been stalking me. It was a still hunt, and I 
was the victim. The lion had come out of 
the bush to the right, and the tiger had come 
out of a thicket to the left and crossed the 
creek. Neither animal could have seen the 
other, and thus they were not aware of each 
other’s presence. 

* Had I remained in the building with my 
back to the door another moment, one of the 


beasts would, undoubtedly, have crept close 
enough to make a spring. When I turned 
about and sat down on the block of wood, 
the movement upset their calculations, and 
made them timid for the moment. Under 
certain circumstances any wild beast loses 
heart. A move which is a surprise and not 
clearly understood, will make curs of them 
at once, and a second move will put them to 
ignominious flight. 

When I got sight of the beasts the lion 
had half turned, as if to sneak away, while 
the tiger was crouched against the wall, and 
seemed shamefaced. Had I risen up and 
swung my hat and yelled, both would have 
bolted; but I must confess that, taking my 
pain and the general situation into account, 
I was badly rattled. I couldn’t think just 
what ought to be done, and, therefore, did 
nothing. This, after a moment, encouraged 
the beasts, and then came such a situation as 
few men were ever placed in. I had an 
opportunity to see here a lion and a tiger 
approach a victim waiting to be struck 
down. 

I have wondered a thousand times what 
could have come over me, to sit there with 
my gun within reach and my revolver in its 
holster, and make not the slightest move to 
save my life, while those fierce brutes crept 
nearer and nearer. I think the poison be- 
numbed and stupefied me to a certain ex- 
tent. That is, while my brain was never 
more active, nor my eyesight keener, I felt 
helpless to move, and my mouth was as dry 
as if hada fever. I knew my peril as fully 
as any one could; but, when I thought of 
grasping my rifle and sighting it, the exer- 
tion required discouraged me. 

The lion was the bolder of the two. After 
making up his mind that I could not harm 
him, he held his head well up, swung his tail 
about, and advanced at a slow pace. I was 
under cover, and he might have suspected a 
trap. But for this he would, probably, have 
made a rush. The tiger displayed exactly 
the same characteristics as a cat creeping 
upon her prey. He crept, crawled, twisted 
about, and sought to shelter his body behind 
the slightest tuft of grass. He did not, how- 
ever, take his eyes off me for the tenth of a 
second, and the nearer he came the more his 
great lips parted to show his yellow teeth. 
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He was as supple as a snake, and nothing 
could be more graceful than his movements. 
I could see his tremendous muscles quiver as 
he moved, and I remember thinking what 
power he must have iu his legs. 

It was all of ten minutes befo1e the beasts 
approached the point where they realized 
each other’s presence. You would have 
thought, with only a wall separating them, 
that they must have heard or scented each 
other. The fact that they did not was, prob- 
ably, owing to the excitement under which 
they labored. 

By-and-by the lion was almost at the end 
of the wall, and near enough for his spring. 
He crouched down, switched his tail in a 
menacing way, and I plainly saw his talons 
dig into the earth as he gathered his muscles 
for a great effort. While there was a settled 
determination on his part to make food of 
me, there’ was a certain trepidation in his 
general demeanor. It was plain that he was 
mystified, but his ferocious nature prevailed. 

The tiger kept abreast of the lion, and he 
was the first to take the alarm. He evident- 
ly scented the lion, for he reared up, snuffed 
the air, and then flung out a paw and spat 
like an angry cat. This noise startled the 
lien, and he rose up, showed his teeth, and 
took his eyes off me for the first time. Either 
animal could easily have leaped the wall, but 
neither attempted it. The tiger took on a 
fiercer look, and dropped some of his stealth, 
but the lion reached the end of the wall first, 
uttering a roar of defiance, and evidently ex- 
pecting to meet an enemy. The tiger was 
four or five feet from the end of the wall, 
and the meve he made was so quick that my 
eyes could not fellow it. As the lion’s head 
showed around the wall, the big cat made a 
lightning spring, and, the next instant, the 
two were rolling over and over at my feet, 
fighting as only such beasts can fight, and 
growling in a manner to make my hair turn 


Th was then that strength came back to 
me, and I rose up; but, instead of rushing 
away, I ran back into the building. Reach- 
ing the rear wall, I stood there, a prisoner 
and spectator. The first clinch lasted about 
three minutes, and was characterized by 
such ferocity as I cannot describe. While 
the lion and the tiger are, probably, natural 


enemies, I suppose the fact that both had 
planned to make meat of me, and both felt 
themselves disappointed, aroused all their 
ferocity. Most of the time during the first 
clinch they were rolling over and over like a 
big ball, tearing, biting and growling, and 
the movements of the tiger were much the 
quicker. 

They finally separated, each backed off a 
few feet, and each stood broadside to me. I 
could see half a dozen blood-stains on the 
lion’s side, while the tiger had been terribly 
bitten about the neck, and there was a 
bloody scratch on his quarter. They faced 
each other for about a minute, the lion roar- 
ing a deep bass, and the tiger snarling like 
an enraged cat. Then, as swift as a flash of 
lightning, the tiger bounded through space 
and alighted on the lion’s back, and again 
they rolled and tumbled about. The fight 
was too fierce to be kept up long, and too 
determined not to result in serious injuries. 

When the beasts finally struggled to their 
feet, the tiger had hold of the lion just back 
of the fore shoulder, and he hung there and 
worried the king as a dog would a sheep. 
Twice the lion yelped out as if he had lost 
his courage, but he suddenly made a grand 
exertion, broke the tiger’s hold, and then 
turned and caught him by the neck. I 
thought all was over with the cat. The lien 
actually lifted him clear of the ground and 
shook him, and this time the tiger whined. 
After a bit, however, he twisted his body 
around until his hind claws came into play, 
and then the lion had to let go. 

There was another rest for a minute or so, 
and again the tiger was the aggressive party. 
This time they fought more like dogs, 
neither seeming able to down the other, and 
they kept working away from the building 
toward the creek. I advanced as they re- 
treated, and they were still doing their best 
to destroy each other, when they rolled off 


. the bank into the creek. Each was covered 


with blood from nose to tail, and the injuries 
inflicted must have been serious. The tum- 
ble into the water separated them, and while 
the tiger reached the opposite bank at one 
spot, the lion crawled out at another thirty 
feet away, and both limped into the forest 
without the slightest desire to renew the 
fight. 
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THE OUTCAST; 
OR, THE MASTER OF FALCON’S EYRIE. 


BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HY do you go so often to Mrs. Bartell’s 
lately?’’ inquired Miss Vivian, 
pointedly, of her fiance, as she sat beside 
her work-table, playing with the skeins of 
various colored worsted spread out before 
her. 

‘* Why do you suppose I do?” asked 
Roland, suddenly remembering that, as he 
approached the house, he had seen the petite 
form of Mary Graham just leaving the 
grounds by a side entrance. 

‘** Oh, a little bird tells me, or the Brown- 
ies, or a tipping-table, or instinct, or some- 
thing else,” said Miss Vivian, with an 
affectation of gayety. At any rate, 1 know 

‘** Well, why shouldn’t I go there ?”’ asked 
her lover. 

‘** Because, I don’t think it looks well,” 
said Rose, in a little embarrassment. 

‘* Don’t think what, or who, looks well? 
Mrs. Bartell?” 

Nonsense! mean that when you 
haven’t been used to going frequently, it 
looks very suspicious tosee you haunting the 
house, now that there is a pretty girl in it, 
as much as ’?—— 

who says that do?” inquired Ro- 
land, gravely. 

‘““Who? Nobody. I didn’t say anybody 
said so, did 1?” 

‘‘No; but, ef course, somebedy did, or 
was it only your own jealous fancy, ma 
belle ?”? inquired Roland, with more uncon- 
cern than he really felt; for it was, indeed, 
true, that he had been a constant visiter at 
Mrs. Bartell’s, and had amused himself by 
trying to conquer the aversion of the pretty 
seamstress, whom he would at once have 
forgotteu had she appeared to fancy him. 
It was, however, a considerable anneyance 
to find that Rose had been informed of his 
visits, and was likely to make a point of 
their discontinuance. 

‘“* My jealous fancies, indeed!” exclaimed 
Miss Vivian, with a slight toss of the head, 
and a contemptuous curl of her beautiful 
mouth. ‘Asif I should trouble myself to 
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be jealous of you, Roland! No, all I mean 
is, that I don’t choose a person connected 
with me should make himself the talk of the 
town of Riverside in connection with the 
village seamstress, and I desire, sir, you will 
go no more to Mrs. Bartell’s.”’ 

‘* Where are your robe and sceptre, and 
crown, beautiful czarina?”’ asked Roland, 
mockingly. ‘‘ What a tyrant it is, or would 
be, if her subjects were only serfs, and 
forced to obedience.” 

To this badinage, Miss Vivian deignéd no 
reply, and, after a slight pause, Roland con- 
tinued :— 

‘¢ Besides, I go to protect this lamb from 
the jaws of that wolf, Percy, who, Mrs. 
Bartell fears, will devour her bodily.” 

‘** You had better leave Percy to Miss Mer- 
riton,’’ said Rose, with a little acrimony. 
‘* Besides, he doesn’t go there anything like 
as often as you do.” 

‘* Your bird, or brownie, seems to have 
been very precise in his information,” said 
Roland, dryly. ‘‘ Or, rather, in hers, for I 
shrewdly suspect it a feminine.” 

“Ah?” inquired the lady, in a nen-com- 
mittal tone. 

‘*'Yes; and, moreover, a very malicious 
and false little tale-bearer she has proved 
herself. She’d better keep to her needle,” 
said Roland, slowly, watching the expres- 
sion of Miss Vivian’s face as he spoke. 

‘¢ Does she sew, then?” asked Rose, in- 
nocently. ‘* Well, to be sure, I have heard 
of a sewing bird, but I didn’t know they 
talked.” 

‘“« They sing,—false notes, too, sometimes. 
But I must tear myself away, fair despot. 
It is almost dinner-time; and, as you don’t 
seem intending to invite me to stay here to 
dine, I’ll e’en go heme.”’ 

‘* Tt wouldn’t be proper for me to invite 
you,” said Rose, with a little, mocking grim- 
ace. And mamma is very busy, and not at 
all likely to do so; and, really, I don’t see 
that you can do better than to go.” 

‘¢Cruel! If you only would think, once, 
that I couldn’t do better than to stay.” 

‘S80 I do, to stay—at home.”’ 

‘¢ Worse and worse! Good-by, czarina.” 
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** Good-by, Mr. Crowninshield,”’ said Rose, 
demurely. 

Roland winced at the familiar name now 
no lenger his ef right, and, with a ceremo- 
nious bow, quitted the drawing-room and 
the house. 

‘*T have my revenge for her caprices, in 
knowing that I shall never marry her. The 
thought is bitter-sweet,’? mused Roland, 
riding slowly toward his home. ‘* How her 
proud spirit will chafe when she knows the 
history of the man she has consented to 
marry solely for name and wealth and power! 
Did she love me, she might not feel it. But 
she loves Percy—she has always loved him, 
deny it as I may. 

‘¢ But this little fool—this Mary Graham— 
T’ll teach her to meddle in my affairs, to 
make trouble between me and—— Ah, 
what is Rose to me? what can she ever be ? 
No matter; till I choose to tell the tale my- 
self, I’ll have no interference between us. 
T’ll see to it. If she won’t stop, I’ll have 
her spirited away. Old Peggy would keep 
her for me, I’ll be bound. I'll go and see 
the little huzzy, now, and frighten her if I 
can.”’ 

At Mrs. Bartell’s door, Mr. Roland met 

that worthy woman herself, equipped and 
just going out for an afternoon’s tea-drink- 
ing. 
** Oh, how do you do, Mr. Roland, to be 
sure,’’ said she, turning rather reluctantly, 
to re-enter the house. ‘ Walk rightin. I’m 
delighted te see you, as there’s ne need 0’ 
saying. Come right in.” 

‘¢ But you are going out, Mrs. Bartell. I 
can’t think of detaining you.” 

‘¢ Oh, lauk, sir, I was only going up to the 
tavern to see Miss Madder, and mabbe take 
a dish o’ tea long o’ her. Any other time 
will do jest as well.” 

“* Not at all; net at all, aunty. You run 
along, and see your gossip, and I will step in 
and rest a few moments in your easy-chair 
—I have been riding a long distance—and 
chat with Miss Graham, if she is within.”’ 

‘‘ Well, now, Mr. Roland,” said the sim- 
ple-hearted woman, lowering her voice, and 
approaching a little nearer to the young gen- 
tleman, ‘I think it’ll be a real act of charity 
for you to go in and give that girl a good 
talkin’ to. She’s a-frettin’ and frettin’, day 
after day. She don’t eat nothing, nor she 
don’t go out, nor she don’t sing and laugh 
as she used to did when she fust come. And 
I suppose it’s all along o’ Mr. Percy. She’s 


a-pinin’ after him, as plain as the nose on 
your face. Now,I do wish you’d jest tell 
her she hain’t got a ghost of a chance of 
having him, for he’s engaged, you say, to 
that young lady that’s a-stopping at the 
great house, and more’n all that, he 
wouldn’t tech her with a pair of tongs if he 
was free as air—that is, in the way of mar- 
rying and making a lady of her. Now, if 
you eould make her see it so. I’ve tried till 
I’m all beat out, and it don’t de a mite of 
good. Sometimes she cries, and sometimes 
she don’t say a word, nor act as if she heard 
me, and then again she’s uppish and real 
saucy. She’ll shut me up any time she’s a 
mind to, I can tell you, Mr. Roland, for all 
she looks so soft. She was a lady once, I 
know.”’ 

Well, well, aunty,” said Roland, with a 
half-suppressed smile, ‘“ I’ll go in and see 
what can be done with this refractory dam- 
sel. Shall I find her in the sitting-room ?” 

‘**T left her there, but like as not she’s run 
off. You go right in, sir, and I'll see if she’s 
up-stairs. I'll tell her you’ve something 
partic’lar to say to her; that’ll make her 
come down, for she’s got cur’osity like the 
rest of us women folks.” 

And the kind-hearted old woman, with a 
sly laugh, mounted the stairs, while Roland 
entered the sitting-room, which was, in fact, 
deserted. 

In a few minutes he was rejoined by Mrs. 
Bartell. 

‘* Mary’ll be right down, Mr. Roland,” 

said she, with a mysterious nod. ‘* Though 
I’d a master hard piece of work to make her 
come. She’s been a-crying—arter him, you 
may be sure.”’ 
é “Well, now, don’t you wait a moment 
lenger,” said Roland, persuasively. ‘I feel 
perfectly at home here, you know, and am 
in no sort of hurry for Miss Mary’s appear- 
ance.”’ 

‘*T’m sure, sir, it’s very kind of you to say 
so, and I hope you alluz will feel to home 
here; and as for that tedious child, I jest 
hope you will scold her well,—she deserves 

‘¢ Yes, yes, aunty; new go right along.” 

*¢ Lauk, Mr. Roland, you alluz be so pleas- 
ant. Well, I do suppose Miss Madder’ll be 
wonderin’ what’s got me, for I agreed to 
come and spend a good, old-fashioned after- 
noon, and teach her my way of narrerin’ a 
mitten; she seems to censider that I kin do 
it a ’mazin sight better’n she ken, and I said 
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I’d show her jest the way to do it, and so, if 
you’d excuse me, Mr. Roland, I donno but I 
will step along.” 

Roland, too impatient to answer politely, 
contented himself with opening the door of 
the sitting-room, and soon had the satisfac- 
tion ef seeing the garrulous old woman clese 
the outer door behind her, and then trot past 
the windows of the sitting-room, on her way 
to the centre of the town. 

‘* Good-by to you for a tedious old chatter- 
box,’’? murmured the young man, peevishly, 


as he watched her retreating figure, and then. 


remained looking abstractedly out ef the 
window. 

A slight, rustling sound disturbed his 
reverie, and, turning suddenly, he found 
himself face to face with Miss Graham. 


Her pale cheeks and swollen eyelids would . 


have betrayed that she had been in tears, 
even had Mrs. Bartell been more discreet; 
but grief seemed to have exercised no soft- 
ening effect upon her mood. On the con- 
trary, there was a proud defiance in her 
manner, that seemed ready to resent sympa- 
thy or pity as an insult, and promised little 
satisfaction to the visitor she found herself 
forced to receive. 

‘* Mrs. Bartell said you wished to see me, 
sir,’’ began she, coldly. 

‘““She was right, Miss Mary. I always 
wish to see you, though I could wish to see 
you mere pleased at seeing me,” said Ro- 
tand, with mocking gallantry. 

Well, sir?” 

‘* No, but ill, sir, while you speak in that 
tone, fair Mary.” 

‘“¢T)l, sir, in whatever tone I speak, so 
that your own is so displeasing,” said the 
girl, petulantly. 

“Teach me a tone that shall be more 
pleasing to your ear, and I vow to never use 
another.”” 

““Confine your vow to these last three 
words, ‘never use another,’ and I shall be 
content,’’ said Mary. 

‘““ Why, pretty one, your mood is biting as 
a March wind, and the wonder is the same, 
at feeling such chilling cruelty from so fair 
and mild a sky.” 

““Those who are wise house themselves 
out of reach of the March wind, and leave it 
to blow in peace.” 

‘ But as often as they do so, the sunny sky 
tempts them forth again.”’ 

‘The burnt child dreads the fire, and he 
who has found that the March sky has no 
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warmth for him, ceases to deceive himself 
with its mild look.” 

** But there is always the possibility of a 
relenting change! ” 

** In the sky, but not in a woman’s mood,” 
said Mary, with calm assurance. 

‘*Monstreus! Will you contend for the 
immutability of the female fancy ?”’ 

**T will contend for anything, so that I 
may conquer a peace, and remain alone with 
my victory.” 

‘¢ The hint is palpable, but I sha’n’t take 
it. I have something to say to you,—some- 
thing of consequence.” 

“Then why have you wasted so many 
words on what is of no consequence ?”’ 

‘*In hopes of establishing friendly rela- 
tions with you, Miss Mary ’”—— 

‘** Relations are never so friendly as when 
they are farthest apart, sir. While yeu are 
at Falcon’s Eyrie or at Vivian Lodge, I have 
no animosity to you.” 

‘“‘And what feeling supplies its place?” 
asked Roland, tenderly. 

‘None at all. I forget your existence al- 
together.” 

** So do not I yours, then,”’ said Roland, a 
little nettled at the retort. ‘‘ For I find 
traces of your handiwork when they are 
least acceptable.” 

‘Did not the handkerchiefs that Mrs. 
Stewell sent me to hem suit you, sir?” in- 
quired the little seamstress, with an exag- 
gerated air of timid humility. 

‘They suit me perfectly as souvenirs; 
never shall they be applied to any baser use. 
One is cherished here,” said Roland, laying 
his hand, with a satirical smile, upon his 
heart. 

‘Then it is I who shall find my handi- 
work in the place least acceptable—to my- 
self,”? said Mary. 

‘*¢ But how will you find it? You cannot 
see my heart.”’ 

“ Heaven forbid that I should see it, or 
read it. I am no professor of black letters.”’ 

‘¢ But you would read a name there, not in 
black, but in red letters— 


‘ Celestial rosy red—love’s proper hue!’”’ 


‘¢ Worse and worse! I have no desire to 
read secrets in which I have neither concern 
nor interest.”’ 

‘¢ But how can you tell that this is such an 
one?” 

‘“*T can tell that I have no interest, be- 
cause I don’t find the subject interesting; 
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and I can tell that I have no concern, be- 
cause I don’t concern myself at all about it.” 
** You are slippery as a water-eft. I will 
come to the point at once ’”?—— 
‘“*The point of departure, sir?’’ inquired 


“Mary, demurely. 


‘¢ No, the point of the sword, if you won’t 
attend to anything else.” 

*¢ What can be less than a point?” 

Your civility, Miss Mary.”’ 

‘¢Tt was you who introduced swords, Mr. 
Roland. They don’t belong to the civil ser- 
vice, but to the military.” 

‘* Like the services you have rendered me 
at Vivian Lodge.”’ 

“Tam no Maid of Orleans, and never 
performed military service anywhere.” 

‘* Not Maid of Orleans, perhaps, but made 
of gunpowder, which is all the more war- 
like.” 

‘“‘Gunpowder is quiet enough till the match 
is applied.” 

‘“*T am no match for you,” said Roland, 
with a satirical bow. 

‘“*No. Like should match with like, and 
there is no liking between us,” retorted 
Mary, with an angry flush. 

‘*True. We are too much alike to like 
each other,” said Roland, significantly. ‘ It 
must be love or hatred between us. Which 
will you choose ? ”” 

‘* Well,” said the girl, affecting to ponder, 
‘¢ when the love is an insult, and the hatred 
a matter of no consequence whatever, it is 
rather difficult to make a choice. Besides, 
I should inevitably forget before you had 
closed the door which one it was that I 
selected.” 

‘“ What say you to a mingling of the 
two?” asked Roland, with a malign smile. 

“‘As each would be the death of the other, 
I say, pray mingle them.” 

‘* No, but on the contrary, each increases 
the force of the other.” 

‘¢ Then, as they must still remain antago- 
nistic forces, I still say mingle them, and let 
them fight out their battle till, like the Kil- 
kenny cats, there is nothing left of either.” 

‘“You are too shrewish, mistress. It 
would be a philanthropic act to tame you 
down a little.”’ 

‘*But you’re not ‘he was born to tame 
me,’ sir, and I advise you to waste no more 
of your valuable time in the attempt.”’ 

‘*No; I will wait till time and opportunity 
are more at my command,” said Roland, 
darkly. ‘‘And that shall be right soon.” 
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‘‘Time and opportunity may be at your 
command right soon, perhaps, but Mary 
Graham is at no one’s command but her 
own,”’ said the girl, haughtily. 

‘‘And very poor commander she makes,” 
said Roland, hiding beneath an appearance 
of playful ease, the real‘ chagrin, mortifica- 
tion, and longing for revenge, under which 
he smarted. 

You said you had something of conse- 
quence to say to me,” re-commenced Mary, 
‘*T have winnowed the bushel of chaff, but 
don’t find the kernel of wheat.” 

‘* Why do you make mischief for me at 
Vivian Lodge ?”’ asked Roland, abruptly. 

*“*T don’t. I make dresses for Mrs, 
Vivian.” 

‘* You sha’n’t irritate me,” said Roland, 
turning white, a dangerous sign with him. 
‘*'You have made the people there believe 
that I come here to see you,” continued he, 
insolently. ‘‘And you know perfectly well 
that such is not the case. I come to visit 
Mrs. Bartell, and I desire that you will say 
so, next time you see Mrs. Vivian.” 

‘* My education has been neglected, sir. 
I never have been trained to fetch and 
carry, or to do other people’s lying. It is as 
much as I can do to get through with my 
own.”’ 

**T should think so. Then you refuse to 
retract the slander ?” 

‘*T consider myself the person who has 
been slandered, if any such report has really. 
been made,” said Mary, gravely. 

“Tf! Do you doubt my word, Miss 
Graham ? ” 

Which word, sir ? ”’ 

‘¢ Exasperating Roland, 
but the door closing behind the retreating 
form of Mary Graham, cut his sentence in 
twain, and the latter half was uttered in the 
ear of empty space. It was:— 

‘* You yet shall rue the day that you defied 
my power, and despised my love.”’ 


CHAPTER X. 


A FEW hours later, Mr. Percy Crownin- 

shield, allured by the beauty of the 
evening, turned from his direct road home, 
and, being on foot, sauntered leisurely along 
Love Lane, marking the beauty of the au- 
tumn trees, and thinking of a day in the last 
season of painted leaves, when he and Rose 
Vivian had ridden in this very lane, and he 
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had gathered the brightest of the gay foliage 
to weave a chaplet for her riding-hat. He 
had called her his autumn queen, and added 
words of loving flattery, to which she lis- 
tened with averted eyes and blushing cheeks; 
and, though she reproved his forwardness, 
it was so gently done that the reproof was 
only a provocation to fresh sin. 

‘* She rides with Roland now,’”? murmured 
the young man, bitterly, ‘‘ and the flattery is 
as sweet, though the lips that utter it are 
changed. 
heart. Poor Maud! She deserves a better 
fate than to fix her affections upon a with- 
ered life like mine. Why should I try to 
rise—why should I struggle against the 
curse my father has laid upon me? An out- 
cast he has named me; an outcast I feel my- 
self to be.”’ 

A succession of passionate sobs smote 
upon the young man’s ear, and seemed a 
fitting answer to his own gloomy murmurs, 
He started and looked around him. The 
sounds evidently proceeded from a thick 
clump of elder bushes, purple with thin 
clusters of ripe berries, beside which Percy 
had thrown himself some moments previ- 
ously. No figure was discernible through 
the interlacing twigs and stalks, but the low 
sound of uncontrollable weeping continued, 
and the young gentleman stole softly round 
the clump of bushes to gain a sight of the 
mourner. 

‘‘A sister in despair,’’? muttered he, as he 
caught a glimpse of a woman’s dress, and 
hesitated whether to advance or retreat. 
Delicacy dictated the latter course, curiosity 
the former, and, after a brief contest, deli- 
cacy conquered. 

Percy made a step backward without look- 
ing to see where he placed his foot, trod upon 
a dry branch, and snapped it with a great 
noise. The glimpse of a dress was hastily 
withdrawn, but the next instant a pale, 
startled face peeped out from behind the 
bush to see what was the matter. 

Graham!’’ exclaimed Percy, -in 
astonishment. 

‘“Mr. Crowninshield! I—I didn’t sup- 
pose—I am sure I had no wish ’?—— 

Mary stopped, utterly confused, and rec- 
ognizing the impossibility of conveying the 
idea that to “‘ run after” Mr. Percy Crown- 
inshield, as Mrs. Bartell had once accused 
her of doing, was the action furthest from 
her intentions. Perhaps the young man 
had some vague consciousness of what was 
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She has not Maud’s constant 


passing in-her mind, for he said, with gentle 
coldness :— 

“Tt is I who am intruding upon you. 
Good-evening.”’ 

He raised his hat, and was going, but a 
second glance at the dejected attitude and 
tear-stained face of the beautiful girl made 
him pause, and roused the chivalry of nature 
which, in the gentlemen of the nineteenth 
century replaces the knight-errantry of the 
fourteenth. 

‘You are in trouble, Miss Mary,” said he, 
kindly. ‘‘Can I help you?” 

‘“*T thank you, sir,’’ said the young girl, in 
a broken voice, and with averted face. “TI 
thank you very much, but no one can help 
me.”’ 

** Let me, at least, see you safely home. 
It is almost sunset,” suggested Percy, after 
a slight pause. 

Home! I have no home!” cried Mary, 
wildly. 

‘* Surely Mrs. Bartell is not unkind to 
you?” asked Percy, much shocked. 

‘¢ She would not have been, if left to her- 
self. At first she was, in her uncouth way, 
a mother to me, or tried to be. I was con- 
tented and happy, though surrounded by a 
life so different from that in which I have 
been reared, but now all is changed. Mrs. 
Bartell persecutes me with advice and warn- 
ings which are equally uncalled for and in- 
sulting 

**Against what?’ asked Percy, impul- 
sively, as he remembered the good lady’s 
innuendoes to himself on the morning of his 
brief call. ‘* No matter, though,” he added, 
quickly, as he perceived that Mary hesitated 
to reply; ‘*I have no right to inquire. So 
the foolish woman plagues you with mis- 
taken warnings. Does anything else annoy 
you?” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” said Mary, suddenly turn- 
ing towards him with flashing eyes, and 
trembling with indignation. ‘‘ Something 
before which Mrs. Bartell’s impertinence 
sinks into insignificance 

‘‘And that is ?’’ asked Percy, gently. 

“And that thing is—your brother, Mr. 
Crowninshield.” 

Roland! ”’ 

‘* Yes, sir. He comes there about every 
day, and sometimes by flattery, sometimes 
by love-making, sometimes by downright in- 
solence, always contrives to annoy and insult 
me. He has been there this afternoon, and 
—I won’t bear it any longer—I won’t! I 
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won’t stay there! I won’t see him again, 
not if I starve here iu the woods!” cried the 
girl, passionately. 

‘*It must be stopped. You shall be so 
annoyed no longer. I will see to it,’’ said 
Percy, resolutely. 

‘No, I don’t wish you to quarrel with 
your only brother for me,’’ said Mary, more 
calmly. ‘‘I shall go away—where, I am 
sure I don’t know; but I must find another 
home.”’ 

‘** But have you no relations?” inquired 
the young man, with a little hesitation, for 
he dreaded to seem intrusive. ‘‘Is there no 
one in whose protection I may place you? I 
would gladly seek your friends in any part of 
the country.”’ 

‘**T have no friends, neither in this coun- 
try nor in any other,” said Mary Graham, 
dejectedly. ‘‘ Nowhere, short of heaven, 
have I a friend or protector.” 

*¢ You have both in me, Miss Graham, if 
you will accept my services,” cried Percy, 
enthusiastically, and longing to do battle that 
mstant with all the world, in defence of his 
protege. 

Mary smiled, with a gleam of her native 

humor bursting through the sadness still 
clouding her countenance. 
_“T thank you, sir,’’ said she, demurely. 
‘But I fear your championship would do 
my cause more harm than good. Were you 
some forty years older, or were you a wo- 
man 

True,’ said Percy, in a little confusion. 
*“*T am not the best person, but—— Oh, 
stay, 1 have it now! I know to whom you 
must go, the very person—kind, sympathet- 
ic, cool-headed, and warm-hearted—I mean 
Miss Merriton. Come to her this very mo- 
ment, and she will tell you exactly what to 
do; and help you to follow out her advice 
into the bargain.” 

‘*But she is at your house,’ hesitated 
Mary. 

‘¢ Exactly; but what of that ?”’ 

‘*The house of Mr. Roland Crownin- 
shield.” 

*¢ Oh, you needn’t see him.” 

“Still, I had rather not—I don’t know 
why, but I can’t bring myself to go there. 
I might meet him, and not for worlds would 
I have him know that I had entered his 
doors.”’ 

‘*Well, then, Maud will come and see you, 
I dare say,’’ suggested Percy. 

‘* But how should we get rid of Mrs. Bar- 


tell? No, I will tell you the best place. If 
Miss Merriton is what you represent her, it 
would really be a favor for her to listen to 
my story, and give me some advice, and I 
should be very thankful to her for doing so; 
and don’t you think she would meet me here 
in this lane to-morrow evening ? ” 

‘In this lane? I dare say. It would, 
perhaps, be the very best place,”’ said Percy, 
thoughtfully. 

** That is settled, then. I will be here at 
five o’clock. It is the time I usually take a 


‘walk, and I shall not be questioned or 


watched. Do you think it will be convenient 
for Miss Merriton ?” 

“I’m afraid not. Five is our dinner- 
hour, and she would not be able to see you 
more than a few minutes at most.” 

Say four, then.” 

‘*' Very well. Four. I shall tell her all 
about it the moment I get home.”’ 

‘“‘And I must go back to Mrs. Bartell’s,” 
said Mary, with a sigh. ‘‘If you had not 
suggested a prospect of relief, I believe I 
never could have returned.” 

‘“*T am very sure Maud can help you,” 
said Percy, enthusiastically. ‘‘ Let me walk 
back to Mrs. Bartell’s with you. Itis grow- 
ing dark.”’ 

‘“*No; Iam not afraid, and I had rather 
not be seen with you,” said Miss Graham, 
archly. 

‘“*Thank you for the compliment,” re- 
turned Percy. ‘‘ Well, I will strike across 
the fields, and leave the road to you. Good- 
night.”’ 

Good-night, sir.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


HE next morning, as Zimri Waterman, 

at an early hour, was exercising his 

skill as groom upon Mahmoud’s black coat, 

and, at the same time, perplexing his dul] 

mind with possible motives for the visit of 

his grandmother te his master, he leoked up 

and saw that gentleman himself advancing 

toward him, picking his way with dainty 
footsteps across the stable-yard. 

‘¢ What’s to pay now, I wonder?” thought 
Zimri, glancing about him for grounds of 
possible fault-finding; but, to his perfect 
astonishment, he found himself saluted 
with:— 

‘*Good-morning, Zimri. Hard at work, as 
usual. Upon my word, you have given Mah- 
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moud a coat of satin. I never saw a horse 
better groomed.” 

‘* Why, thank’y, sir; I does my best, to be 
sure,”’ said the delighted groom. ‘‘ But that 
hinimal have a remarkable fine skin, sir. I 
never see a hoss that showed for what was 
done by him, like that ’ere Maymood, sir.” 

* He does, indeed, show that a good deal 
has been done by him, and here is a little 
present he makes you, Zimri,’’ said the mas- 
ter, with a benevolent smile, as he tendered 
a piece of money to the groom, who accepted 
it with great avidity, for the propensity to- 
ward money-getting, so perceptible in old 
Peggy, was also very plainly developed in 
her descendant. 

‘* Did you see your grandmother yester- 
day, Zimri?’’ inquired Roland, after a short 
pause, during which the groom had, with a 
silken cloth, carefully removed a few specs 
of dust from the burnished coat of his charge, 
and run the cemb once more through his 
fine, silky mane. 

** I see her, sir, but she didn’t come a-near 
me,” replied he, suddenly intermitting his 
employment and turning to look inquiringly 
into his master’s face. ‘*She never come 


a-near me, though it’s so long she’s been 


a-w.nting to hev me come up there.” 

‘** Perhaps she didn’t see you,’’ suggested 
Mr. Crowninshield. 

** Yes she did, sir, for I was coming along 
jest as she went up the steps, she and that 
*ere yaller cat o’ hern, and I was jest a-goin’ 
to speak, when she shook her hand at me, 
and marched right in. O’ course, sir, I 
knew what was manners for me too well to 
foller her in. I thought ’twas enough for 
one of the fam’ly to be a-pushin’ themselves 
where they wasn’t wanted, ’thout another 
one comin’ arter.”’ 

**Oh, but your grandmother was wanted, 
my good fellow,” said Roland, with a re- 
assuring smile. ‘‘I was extremely pleased 
to see her, and to hear her stories of the old 
times when she was nurse to my brother and 
myself. But what do you think I have 
promised her, Zimri?”’ centinued the young 
gentleman, whose affabitity of manner had, 
by this time, driven the groom to that state 
ot bewilderment, that he stood holding his 
idle brush and duster in one hand, and 
scratching his head with the other, while his 
eyes were fixed with a hapless stare upon the 
happy countenance before him. 

**Donno, I’m sure,” gasped Zimri. 

‘No, I suppose not. Well, my good lad, 
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I have promised her that she shall have— 
her grandson.”’ 

‘* What, me, sir?’’ asked the groom, more 
and more bewildered. 

* You, Zimri.”’ 

‘¢ Well, but, sir—but then I'd be losing of 
my place, sir, and I ain’t a-wanting no 
change, sir,” said Zimri, suddenly made vol- 
uble by the idea now presenting itself to his 
befogged mind, of threatened detriment to 
his own pockets. 

‘¢ But what should you say to being rid of 
the work and still drawing the wages ?”’ in- 
quired his master, with an increase of be- 
nevolence in his manner which was perfectly 
overwhelming. 

**T should say ’twant no ways possible, 
sir,’ replied Zimri, stoutly, and with the 
positive air of ene who feels his position te 
be thoroughly incontrovertible. 

‘* But that is just what I have promised 
your grandmother to do for you, or rather 
for her,’ said Roland, coming gracefully to 
the climax of his beneficent mood. ‘“ For 
my object is to secure to her an efficient and 
suitable companion and assistant, without 
depriving you of the wages which, at your 
time of life, you are naturally anxious to be 
laying up as a provision for the future.” 

‘* Well, sir, to be sure! Well, now, Mr. 
Roland, sir! I vum, and do declare to gra- 
cious, sir, I never did, no, nor no one never 
did see the beat o’ that! A-goin’ to lemme 
stay with granny and do fer her, and a-goin’ 
to gimme wages jest as if I was a-stayin’ 
here and cleanin’ hosses all the time ?” 

“Yes, Zimri, that’s just it,” said Roland, 
unable to repress a smile at the chaotic ex- 
pression drifting over his servant’s face. 

‘*But ain’t there nothing I could be 
a-doin’ fer you at the same time, sir? A- 
gittin’ beer-stuff on this mounting, sir, or 
dryin’ yarbs, or pickin’ chesn’ts, or ’?—— 

‘* No, no, my good fellow; it shall be a 
real holiday,” interrupted the benevolent 
master. ‘‘ Take good care of your grand- 
mother, as good care as she once took of me, 
and I shall be satisfied. Come, saddle Mah- 
moud, and put a saddle on the old gray for 
yourself, and I will go up with you this 
morning, and see what is needed to make 
the old house comfortable. Your grand- 
mother spoke of some repairs being neces- 
sary.”’ 

‘*¢ Lord, sir, I can do them as well as any 
job carpenter in Riverside or Hillfoot ’ither. 
I mus’ hev sunthin’ to do, you know, ’sides 
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smokin’ my pipe with granny, and I likes to 
carpenter fus’-rate.”’ 

** Well, if you choose. It would be better 
than to have a stranger about them,” said 
Mr. Crowninshield, thoughtfully, adding as 
he turned away, ‘‘ There, put the saddles on, 
and bring the horses round. I shall be 
ready as soon as breakfast is over.” 

**'Yes, sir. Ill hev ’em ready, and get 
myself cleaned, too, by that time,’ said 
Zimri, with cheerful zeal, as he ran to put 
away his combs and brushes, and tell Peter, 
tue under-groom, of the promotion awaiting 
him. 

The morning meal passed with uncommon 
cheerfulness. Roland, in pursuance of the 
compromise into which he had entered with 
his conscience, exerted himself to the utmost 
to produce a favorable impression upon his 
two companions, and very few men have 
ever lived who could draw at will upon so 
large a stock of fascinating power, as Roland 
Crowninshield. He reminded Percy in the 
most natural manner, of incident after inci- 
dent of their boyhood, each one calculated to 
brighten the bonds of brotherly sympathy 
and affection; he laid plans for the future— 
playful plans his companions thought them, 
but really serious—in which Percy and he 
were to walk hand in hand through a life 
pleasant and profitable alike to each, though 
Maud could not but notice that any allusion 
to the possible marriage of either brother 
was carefully avoided. He requested Percy’s 
opinion and advice in various matters apper- 
taining to the management of the estate, 
and affected to be convinced by his brother’s 
arguments, of the fallacy of a favorite meta- 
physical theory of his own. 

To Miss Merriton he made himself agree- 
able in such a manner as showed that, 
although he had never before addressed her 
in more than the merest commonplace, he 
had intuitively gauged her mind and read 
her heart. Carefully avoiding the slightest 
flattery or compliment to herself, he insinu- 
ated admiring praise of Percy into his jesting 
remarks upon his pretended defeat in the 
argument just alluded to, until the girl’s 
cheek glowed, and her eyes grew humid as 
she turned them upon the man she so pas- 
sionately loved. 

Then resuming a serious mood, the arch 
flatterer drew Miss Merriton into a long, 
polemical discussion upon a point where he 
knew she felt deeply and talked well, and 
ended by saying, with a deep-drawn sigh, as 
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she rose from the table and moved toward 
the door:— 

Surely nature was in her most cruel 
mood when she formed Miss Merriton, or 
she would not have united the wit and force 
of the masculine mind with the delicacy and 
refinement of the feminine, thus furnishing 
her with so varied a choice of weapons that it 
is useless for my coarse and blundering man- 
mind to strive against them.” 

‘*T am so glad he appreciates you, Maud,” 
said Percy, with an honest glow of delight, 
as the door closed behind his brother. 

[—don’t—know,”’ replied his betrothed, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ He is certainly a delightful 
conversationalist; but is not this sudden 
geniality a little suspicious ?”’ 

‘* Oh, no; Roland used always to be se. It 
is his wayward grief for our father’s death 
that has changed him so of late,’’ said Percy, 
eagerly; but at this moment the memory of 
Mary Graham’s complaints flashed across his 
mind, and he winced visibly. 

‘*What is the matter, dear?’ asked Maud. 

‘Oh, nothing—a twinge of headache,” 
said Percy, determining, for almost the first 
time in his life, to withhold a portion of the 
truth in the account he was now to give Miss 
Merriton of the new protege he wished her to 
adopt, for he instinctively felt that to convey 
to Maud’s mind the full impression of his 
brother’s misdeeds that Mary had conveyed 
to his, was to destroy at once and forever 
the pleasant and affectionate state of feeling 
that he fondly hoped had commenced to 
unite the woman he expected to marry and 
that only brother, to whom, in spite of every 
wrong, his great, affectionate heart still 
warmly turned. 

Leaving Percy to relate to Maud his modi- 
fied version of Mary Graham’s story, we will 
fellow Roland, who, accompanied by his 
groom, is trotting Mahmoud briskly along 
the hill road. 

Zimri!”’ said the young gentleman, 
suddenly, when they were well upon the 
road, and eut of sight of any house except 
Falcon’s Eyrie far above them on the left, 
and Vivian Lodge upon a slight elevation at 
the right, while the villages of Riverside and 
Hillfoot, to which they respectively belonged, 
showed picturesquely in the distance through 
the interveniag woodland. 

“Sir?” replied the groom, coming up to 
his master’s side, a familiarity the latter 
seemed to invite by reining Mahmoud to one 
side of the road. 
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“T’ve been thinking, Zimri,” began his 
master, carelessly, “‘ that you might help me 
in a rather delicate piece of business that I 
am going to undertake.” 

“And surely, sir,’’ interposed the man, 
seeing that his master hesitated, as though 
doubting how to proceed. ‘And surely, sir, 
you may count on me for all I can do in 
any business o’ your’n, be it delikit or un- 
delikit.”’ 

“Thank you, Zimri. I know your grate- 
ful heart, my good fellow, too well to doubt 
your sincerity. Well, the case is here. 
There is a young woman in the village, 
Mary Graham byname. She boards at Mrs. 
Bartell’s, and does sewing for whoever will 
employ her. She is pretty and agreeable 
and all that, but she is very much in my 
way.” 

“How be that, sir?” inquired. Zimri, 
hesitating as to how far he might presume 
upon the confidence his master was reposing 
in him. 

“Well, I can hardly explain, my good fel- 
lew,” returned Roland, a little haughtily. 
“ But it is only reasonable that I should try 
to de so, if you are to help me in this mat- 
ter,’ added he, in a moment. ‘ Perhaps 
you may have heard from the gossip of the 
other servants, that I expect to marry Mr. 
Vivian’s eldest daughter ? ”’ 

“ Surely, sir,’’ returned Zimri, with an in- 
telligent grin at his master’s implied doubts. 
We've all know’d that this long time.” 

“Ah! I didn’t know my affairs were so 
freely discussed. Well, this girl, this Mary 
Graham, has supposed, from some little 
compliments I have paid her from time to 
time when I have been visiting Mrs. Bartell 
(our old housekeeper, you know), that I 
might be induced to marry her.” 

“Ho, ho, that’s a good ’un! The likes 0’ 
she to be mistress up to the big house!” ex- 
claimed Zimri. 

‘Exactly the wildest idea possible, you 
see. But so possessed is the foolish girl 
With the idea, that she has hinted something 
of the kind at Vivian Lodge.” 

‘* Lor’, sir, she haven’t done that! ”’ 

“Yes, she has; and, of course, it wasn’t a 
pleasant idea to the ladies there. I saw the 
girl yesterday, and tried to make her see 
how improperly she was behaving, but she 
was as pert and as saucy as possible; and, 
so far from being ready to retract the false- 
hoods she has told, actually threatened to 
make them stronger.” 


THE OUTCAST. 
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‘* Why, she deserves a good lickin’, sir, to 
teach her manners,’’? suggested Zimri, a 
shadowy suspicion crossing his mind that he 
might thus have named the very service 
which his master was about to require of 
him. 

‘* H’m—well, that idea, I must confess, 
had not crossed my mind, fellow,” returned 
Roland, coldly, as his lip curled supercilious- 
ly, and he inwardly anathematized the ne- 
cessity which had led to his conversing thus 
familiarly with a person whom he mentally 
designated as ‘* vulgar brute,’’? because he 
proposed to wound and injure the body of 
her, against whose peace, happiness, and fair 
fame, he himself was laying a most malig- 
nant plot. 

Zimri, abashed, made no further proposi- 
tion, and, afler a few moments of silence, 
his master, who had, meantime, reflected 
that if he was to go on with his plan, it was, 
above all, necessary to attach this man to 
himself and his interests, re-commenced:— 

‘* No, Zimri, that wouldn’t do at all. I 
don’t want the girl hurt or ill-treated in any 
way. I only want to quietly put her out of 
my way.” ~~ 

‘* Not kill her, sure-ly/’’ exclaimed the 

m. 

** No, no, you fool! Now listen to what I 
have to say, and don’t interrupt me again, 
and you shall hear my plan. I havetold you 
that the girl threatens to do me still further 
damage, in the opinion of my friends at 
Vivian Lodge, and if she is left at liberty, I 
am perfectly sure, from her obstinate dispo- 
sition, that she will do it. It is, therefore, 
necessary that she should be removed to 
some place of safety and kept there, for a 
time, at least. Now, it seems to me, that 


- no place could be so secure as your grand- 


mother’s hut, with you always at hand to 
keep guard. The place is very secluded, 
hardly visible from the main road, and so 
far from Riverside—six er seven miles at the 
least—that I don’t think she could find her 
way back if she were at liberty. But she 
mustn’t be left to make the attempt. You 
must be always about, and never lose sight 
of her a minute, except when she is locked 
into the house with the old woman. The 
windows are small, and you can easily secure 
them so that she can’t escape that way, and 
you must put up a little porch outside the 
door, where you can sleep at night. You 


will be comfortable enough at this time of 
year, and before winter sets in you will have 
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other arrangements, for I’ll tell you what, 
Zimri,—I want you should marry this girl.” 

‘¢Marry! I! O Lord, sir! I hadn’t no 
idea what you was a-drivin’ at!’’ cried the 
groom aghast. 

** Tt’s a capital idea, Zimri, for all that,” 
said his master, composedly. ‘‘ The girl is 
very pretty, young, agreeable, and, in fact, 
charming. Your, wages will support you 
both very decently, with some help from 
your grandmether. You can make the old 
hut as nice as you like, and I shall be always 
ready to help you, if you need help. Don’t 
you begin to feel delighted ? ”’ 

‘* Lord, sir, I’m sure I donno nothin’ what 
to say, nor yet to think,’’ stammered Zimri, 
growing very red in the face, and evidently 
struggling to express, in the least offensive 
terms, an idea which had slewly formed in 
his sluggish mind, during his master’s argu- 
ment. After several efforts, whose sequel 
was awaited by Roland with impatient curi- 
osity, the groom thus delivered himself:— 

‘*I’m sure, Mr. Roland, sir, I be much 
obleeged to you, sir, for this and all your 
favors, sir, and I hain’t in natur’ got no ob- 
jections to marrying a young and harnsome 
and agree’ble gal—’cept one.”’ 

“And that one?’ gravely inquired his 
master. 

‘* Why, sir, you see, sir, I knows I be but 
a poor lad, sir, and you’s a rich gentleman, 
sir, but still, you sees, sir, I don’t feel wil- 
lin’—that is to say, sir, I might be willin’ to 
let bygones be bygones, sir, but I shouldn’t 
want, sir, to have any man, sir, be he who he 
might, a-feelin’ as ef he’d a right to be 
makin’ up to my wife, sir, and ’specially, sir, 
when he’s one like you, sir, that’s done so 
much for me and mine, that I couldn’t feel 
free to tell him a piece o’ my mind, nor give 
him the heft o’ my fist, sir, ef so be he 
wouldn’t keep hisself out’n my shanty.” 

‘*Upon my word, the fellow has ideas of 
honor! ” exclaimed Roland, in amused as- 
tonishment. ‘Ha, ha, ha! Well, that’s 
capital. Poor Zimri! So that was your 
great, your insuperable objection, was it?’’ 

‘Them bees my objections, sir, sure 
enough,” returned the greom, stolidly, a 
little nettled at his master’s mirth. 

‘‘Then I am very happy to be able to 
relieve your mind, my honest fellow, by 
assuring you that I never have, and never 
wish to ‘ make love,’ as you call it, to Mary 
Graham, beyond a few compliments and a 
little flattery.” 
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“Why, sir, ben’t she ”—— 

‘*She’s nothing- she shouldn’t be, to be- 
come the wife of the most fastidious man in 
creation, fellow,’”’ interposed Roland. ‘TJ 
assure you, upon my honor as a gentleman, 
that I have no reason to suspect her of being 
other than a maiden pure as unsullied snow. 
I merely suggest your marrying her as a 
pleasant thing for you, and a sure way of 
keeping her from meddling in my affairs, 
Are you satisfied ?” 

course I be, sir!”? exclaimed Zimri, 
heartily. ‘‘ When a gen’elman like you, sir, 
gives his word of honor, sir, why there ain’t 
no more te be said, sir,’ cept ‘done.’ But 
wot ef she won’t hev me?’’ added the poor 
fellow, a new perplexity clouding over his 
face. 

‘¢ Pshaw, man, you must make her have 
you. Don’t take no for an answer. Make 
up to her, don’t be afraid,—kiss her, hug 
her, show her that you are a lad of spirit, 
and not to be scared by the nay-say of a 
little chit of a girl. Marry you! Why, 
Zimri, if you play your cards right, she can’t 
do any other way than to marry you.” 

‘Lor’, sir, you don’t mean it!” cried 
Zimri, turning a helpless look of incredulous 
inquiry upon his master, who returned him 
a cold and sinister smile. 

‘“‘Women in the end like those men the 
best who are the least afraid of them,” said 
this Mephistophiles, quietly. ‘* Never mind 
what they say, or what looks they put on, or 
how much they cry, and pull out their hair— 
or yours; you may be perfectly sure that, 
finally, you will be forgiven and loved all 
the better for showing that you have a spark 
of manhood about you, and know that the 
best of women is only a plaything in the 
hands of the meanest man who chooses to 
notice her.” 

‘Well, to be sure, sir, you knows best, 
sir, I do suppose,” said Zimri, with a fright- 
ened and somewhat doubtful glance at the 
face of his master, who again reassured him 
by a smile of subtle meaning. ' 

After this, the two men rode on in silence 
tlll they reached the lane turning off to old 
Peggy’s hut. Then, after Zimri had let 
down the bars, and while Mahmoud was 
passing through the gap, he asked, in a low 
and guilty voice:— 

““When be I a-going to kerry her off, 
sir?” 

‘“¢ Not at all, Zimri,” replied Roland, cold- 
ly, ‘unless you wish to. I can easily get 
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some one else to take her away still further. 
In fact 1 could do it myself. I have noneed 
of your help, and if you feel afraid—afraid 
of the young woman, or of her complaining 
against you—I think I could make her hold 
her tongue, if it were I, but if you can’t, 
why, we’ll say no more about it. I shall do 
just the same for your grandmother and for 
you, while she lives.”’ 

I donno, Mr. Roland, sir, why you talks 
in this ’ere way to me, sir,” interrupted 
Zimri, in an aggrieved tone. ‘I’m sure, 
sir, I hain’t said I wasn’t puffikly agree’ble 
to do all that you’ve axed me to do; and, as 
fer bein’ afeared of any woman or any man 
nuther, why, I’d jist like to stand up afore a 
feller that said I wor. I guess he’d be afeard 
‘fore I was.”’ 

**T haven’t a doubt of it, Zimri,’’ asserted 
his master, with an admiring glance at the 
groom’s finely developed figure, which was, 
indeed, a model of youthful vigor and sym- 
metrical strength. ‘I shouldn’t at all like 
to be in that ‘ feller’s’ place, I assure you. 
But many a man, Zim, both able and willing 
to whip his weight in wildcats, as they say, 
has proved the veriest coward before a 
woman’s frown. Now, unless you feel as 
brave towards women as I know you are 
towards men, why, give up this adventure at 
once. I don’t care, at all, which way you 
decide.” 

* Lor’, sir,’’ said Zirri, still a little resent- 
fully. ‘*?Tain’t worth this much o’ talk. 
I'll fetch the gal up here eny time you may 
app'int, and arter she’s here, w’y, ef so be 
as I fancies her, I dessay, sir, she’ll fancy 
me, and I think nothin’s likelier than that 
we'll get spliced. Anyways, sir, I’ll answer 
that she shan’t trouble you no more, nor yet 
leave this ’ere hill till such time as you sez 
the word.” 

“ Very well, Zimri,” said Roland, coldly, 
feeling, with angry humiliation, that the 
groom’s manner to him was far less respect- 
ful than in the beginning of their conversa- 
tion, and yet feeling it impossible to reprove 
the fellow. ‘Take her, and keep her out of 
mischief; that’s all I care about. The rest 
is your own affair.”’ 

“And where’ll I find her, sir, and when 
and how’ll I git her?” 

* We must consider all that, Zimri,’’ re- 
plied his master; smoothly. ‘‘I have no- 
ticed that the girl walks alone every evening 
about twilight. Very often she comes up 
the hill road, sometimes going to Vivian 
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Lodge, sometimes keeping on through the 
woods. Now, if you could catch her at one 
of these times, and whip her up in front of 
you (you being on horseback, of course), 
you would be at home here before she had 
time to cry out more than once. At any 
rate, you must have a handkerchief ready to 
tie over her mouth. Then, again, she’s very 
fond of Love Lane. Last night she met Mr. 
Percy there, but that’s neither here ner 
there. Love Lane wouldn’t do for us, how- 


ever, unless it was after dark, because you 


have to pass several houses, Mrs. Bartell’s 
among them, to arrive here.” 

‘“*Not if you go acrost the river and 
along the other bank, and so cross again up 
above Falcon’s Eyrie, sir,’’ suggested Zimri, 
eagerly. 

“Yes, that might do. But it’s at least 
ten miles further, and you run the risk of 
meeting some one, though all our reads are 
lonely enough. Still, as she can do no mis- 
chief till she goes to Vivian Lodge, I think 
you had better wait for that. Your best way 
will be to ride out every afterneon—you may 
keep this horse up here for the present—go 
into the village and buy alittle of something— 
nobody’ll think anything of it, you have 
been so constantly of errands from the 
house—and keep your eye oh Mrs. Bartell’s 
cottage, especially about-five o’clock. Then, 
when you find that your bird flies this way, 
take your horse and after her. Let her go 
as far as she will of herself. There’ll be so 
much the less risk to you, but when she 
turns, catch her up. Pshaw! you can con- 
trive it all, as well as I, man.” 

**T'll bet I can, sir,’’ said Zimri, with en- 
thusiastic familiarity. ‘It’s a done thing, 
Mr. Roland.” 

‘“‘As for explaining her disappearance,” 
continued his master, ‘‘ I'll attend to that. 
Nobody knows whence she came, and it will 
be very easy to make them believe that she’s 
returned to the same place. Yow never will 
be suspeeted. But now, Zimri, attend to 
what I am going to say, and remember 
every word as you love your life. Do you 
hear me ?”” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the groom, submis- 
sively, awed back for the moment into his 
most respectful demeanor. 

‘* Remember then, Zimri, that should yeu 
be discovered—nothing is more unlikely— 
but if you should get into trouble, remember 
that I know nothing about the affair from 
beginning toend.” 
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“* Lor’, sir!’ cried the groom, aghast. 
‘¢ Nothing whatever, my fine fellow; and 
you must never lisp my name in any way as 
having the slightest knowledge or suspicion 
of your plan. Not even to Mary Graham, 
herself. Obey me in this, and I will see that 
you come to no harm, even though the halter 
be about your neck. I can do it. You’re 
safe, as long as I promise to protect you, 
safe from all the law can do to harm you. 
But disobey me’’—— Roland paused, and 
Zimri, glancing into his face, met a scowl of 
such terrible malignity, that he turned pale 


[To be continued.] 
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and dropped his eyes, aghast. ‘“* Disobey 
me, sirrah, and you shall never be sorry but 
once, for that shall be for always.” 

**T’ll obey you, sir,” said the groom, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ You may be sure, sir, I’ll obey 
you.” 

“Do, and I’ll be the best friend to you and 
yours, that man ever had. Forget, and you 
never imagined such an enemy,”’ returned 
Mr. Crowninshield, quietly. 

‘* Now, stay out here with the horses, 
while I go in and speak with your grand- 
mother.” 


N the mountains afar stands a castle, 
The Lord of the manor is King. 

In my cottage, deep hid in the valley, 
I toil through the daylight and sing. 

My windows I keep shining brightly, 
For, whatever else I may do, 

I must never lose faith, but remember 
To keep the King’s c::stle in view. 


I am told that the King is my Father, 
That sometime, when my work shall be done, 
He will bid me come home to the castle 
Whose windows smile back at the sun. 
So for years I’ve been spinning and weaving 
The robe He will wish me to wear, 
While I tend on the meadow lands daily 
The lambs He has left to my care. 


Oh! my heart had a song for each moment 
As I roamed the green meadow lands o’er, 
Till one day came a beautiful lady 
And said, as she stood at the door: 
** Poor child! do you see yonder castle? 
Your Father is Ruler within ; . 
Why do you not thither to seek Him? 
Stay not in the valley and sing.” 


Then I left my lambs out on the hillside, 
With no shepherd to lead to the fold, 

And my robe in the loom but half finished, 

Hanging loosely in billows of gold, 
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THE KING’S MESSAGE. 


BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. 


Then took my way on to the castle; 
But as near to its portals I drew, 

I fell on my knees in the rapture 

Of the vision that burst on my view. 


Oh, hills too sublime for conception! 
Oh, streams so pivine in their calms! 

As I looked through the gates of the castle 
I could catch the faint waving of palms. 

Then my spirit gave way in the darkness, 
And I cried forth in suppliance wild: 

“ Tam waiting outside, oh, my Father! 

So open the door to thy child! ” 


With a glory ineffable, tender, 
A Form filled the depth of the gloom; 

I knew ’twas the King, for His splendor 
‘Made midnight break forth into bloom. 

Then He laid His pierced hands on my temples, 
And said, in His accents so mild: 

** Go finish the work I have given, 

And ere long I will send for My child.” 


So I keep my robe ready for weaving, 
Laid by in its freshness and glow; 
And-lead o’er the meadow lands daily 
My lambs that are whiter than snow. 
But erelong He will send me a message, 
As I sit in the sunshine and sing ; 
I shall read written o’er the seal royal: 
‘‘ Make ready! haste forth to the King!” 
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MAN-LIKE APES—AND MAN. 


AN-LIKE, or in scientific parlance, 
Anthropoid Apes, are distinguished 

from others of the monkey tribe on account 
of their greater size and their greater resem- 
blance to the human species. Within the 
last quarter of a century, they have, owing to 
the growing prominence of the doctrine of 
evolution, been raised to a much higher 
place than before as subjects of study for the 
naturalist, the scientist, the philosopher. 
From being little other than mere curiosities 
in animal life, they have become important 
objects of psycholegical inquiry, and have 
taken their place as factors not to be over- 
looked in the elevated regions of speculative 
thought. This is due almost solely to the 
change that has passed over our methods of 
studying animal life. We have ceased to 


regard the lower creatures as little better 
than pieces of living mechanism, and have 
ceme to view them as vital steps in the 
great ladder of progression which connects 
the higher with the lower orders of organic 
existence. 


On account, says Professor Hartmann, 


author of ‘*Anthropoid Apes,” of their ex- 
ternal bodily characteristics, of their anatom- 
ical structure, and their highly developed 
intelligence, Anthropoids not only stand 
first among apes, but they take a still higher 
place, approximating to the human species. 
Their fossil remains carry us into a far-back 
period of pre-historic time; and even within 
historic times we have them mentioned as 
early as 500 B. c. They were then known to 
the Carthaginians, who called them ‘ goril- 
lai,’ and describe them as hairy, silvan 
creatures, who replied to the attacks of the 
seafarers by throwing stones at them. 

The gorilla, the chimpanzee, the orang- 
outang, and the gibbon, are the chief of the 
animals included under the title Anthropoid 
Apes. They differ from each other and 
among themselves in external ferm accord- 
ing to the age and sex, the difference be- 
tween the sexes being most strongly marked 
in the gorilla, and least apparent in the gib- 
bon. When a young male gorilla is com- 
pared with an aged animal of the same 
Species, we are almost tempted to believe 
that we have to do with two entirely different 
creatures. 


Among the Anthropoids, the gorilla, the 


prototype of the species, deserves our notice 
first. The aged male gorilla, in the full 
strength of his bodily development, is a 
creature of terrible aspect. This animal, 
when standing upright, is more than six feet 
in height. The hinder part of the head is 
broader below than above, and the projecting 
arches above the eyes give a peculiar promi- 
nence to this part of the skull. The dark 


eyes glow between the lids with a ferocious 


expression. The neck is very powerful, 
almost like that of a bull, and the shoulders 
are remarkable for their breadth. The arms 
are very long, and of enormous strength; 
but the legs short and feeble in proportion. 
The gorilla inhabits the forests of West 
Africa, and is sometimes seen in large num- 
bers on the sea-coast, probably driven thither 
from the interior by a scarcity of food. 
The gorilla, moreover, lives in a society con- 
sisting of male and female, with their young 
of varying ages, and the family group inhab- 
its the recesses of the forest. According to 
one observer, they frequent the same sleep- 
ing-place not more than three or four times 
consecutively, and usually spend the night 
wherever they happen to be when night 
comes on. 

The male gorilla chooses a suitable tree, 
not very high, and by twisting and bending 
the branches, constructs a kind of rude bed, 
or nest, for his family. He himself spends 
the night under the tree, and thus protects 
the female and their young from the noc- 
turnal attacks of leopards, which are always 
ready to devour all species of apes. In the 
daytime, the gorillas roam through the forest 
in search of the favorite leaves or fruits 
which form their food. 

In walking, gorillas place the backs of 
their closed fingers on the ground, or, more 
rarely, support themselves on the flat palm, 
while the bent soles of the feet are also in 
contact with the ground. Their gait is tet- 
tering; the movement of the body, which is 
never in an upright position as in man, but 
bent forward, rolls to some extent from one 
side to another. They are skillful climbers, 
and when ranging from tree to tree, will go 
to their very tops. The gorilla is regarded 
as a dreadful and very dangerous animal by 
the negroes who inhabit the same country. 

When the animal is scared by man, he 
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generally takes to flight, screaming, and he 
only assumes the defensive if wounded or 
driven into a corner. At such times his 
size, strength, and dexterity combine to ren- 
der him a formidable enemy. He sends 
forth a kind of howl, or furious yelp, stands 
up on his hind-legs like an euraged bear, ad- 
vances with clumsy gait in this position and 
attacks his enemy. At the same time, the 
hair on his head and the nape of his neck 
stands erect, his teeth are displayed, and his 
eyes flash with savage fury. He beats his 
massive breast with his fists, or beats the air 
with them. 

If no further provocation is given, and his 
opponent gradually retreats before the ani- 
mal’s rage has reached its highest point, he 
does not return the attack. In other cases, 
he parries the blow directed against him 
with the skill of a practiced fighter; and, as 
is also done by the bear, he grasps his oppo- 
nent by the arm and crunches it, or else 
throws the man down, and rends him with 
his terrible canine teeth. 

Enough of this sylvan monster in his wild 
state. Let us turn to him in captivity; and 
we can only take one out of several individ- 
uals described. The one referred to was 
caught young, and gradually accustomed to 
a mixed diet, preparatory to his being 
brought from Africa to Europe. While still 
with his first possessors, he was allowed to 
run about as he chose, being only watched 
as little children are watched. He clung to 
human companionship; showed no trace of 
mischievous, malicious, or savage qualities, 
but was sometimes self-willed. He ex- 
pressed the ideas which occurred to him by 
different sounds, one of which was the char- 
acteristic tone of importunate petition, 
while other sounds expressed fright or hor- 
ror, and in rare instances a sullen and defi- 
ant growl might be heard. In moments of 
exuberant satisfaction, he would raise him- 
self on his hind-legs, rub his breast with both 
fists, or, after quite a human fashion, clap 
his hands together—this an action which no 
one had taught him. 

His dexterity in eating was particularly 
remarkable. He took up a cup or glass with 
instinctive care, clasped the vessel with both 
hands, and set it down again so softly and 
carefully that the narrator cannot remember 
his breaking a single article of household 
goods. His behavior at meal-times was 
quiet and mannerly; he only took as much 
as he could hold with his thumb, fore, and 
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middle finger, and looked on with indiffer- 
ence when any of the different forms of food 
heaped up before him were taken away. If, 
however, nothing was given him, he growled 
impatiently, looked narrowly at all the’ 
dishes from his place at table, and accompa- 
nied every plate carried off by the negro 
boys with an angry snarl, or a short, resent- 
ful cough, and sometimes he sought to seize 
the arm of the passer-by, in order to express 
his displeasure more plainly by a bite or a 
blow. 

He drank by suction, stooping over the 
vessel, without even putting his hands into 
it or upsetting it; and,in the case of smaller 
vessels, he carried them to his mouth. He 
was clever in manifesting his wishes, and 
often expressed them in an urgent and ca- 
ressing manner. Child-like, he took a 
special pleasure in making a noise by beat- 
ing on hollow articles, and he seldom omit- 
ted an opportunity of drumming on casks, 
dishes, or tin trays, whenever he passed by 
them. After being brought to Berlin, how- 
ever, he did not live long, dying of a “ gal- 
loping consumption.”’ 

The second species of Anthropoid Apes is 
the chimpanzee. The full-grown animal of 
this species is smaller than the adult gorilla. 
An aged male chimpanzee has broad, rather 
rounded shoulders, a powerful chest, long, 
muscular arms, reaching to the knees, anda 
long hand, which seems to be very slender 
in comparison with that of the gorilla. Like 
the latter animal, he is a denizen of forests, 
and subsists on wild fruits of various kinds. 
He lives either in separate families or in 
small groups of families. Where he inhabits 
the forest regions of Central Africa, his 
habits are more arboreal than those of the 
gorilla; elsewhere, as on the south-west 
coast, he seems to live more upon the 
ground. His gait is weak and vacillating, 
and he can stand erect but a short time. 

These animals send forth loud cries; and 
the horrible wails, the furious shrieks and 
howls that may be heard morning and eve- 
ning, and often in the night, make these 
animals truly hateful to travelers. When 
chimpanzees are attacked, they strike the 
ground with their hands, but they do not, as 
the gorilla does, beat their breasts with their 
fists. 

A male chimpanzee, which was kept in the 
Berlin Aquarium in 1876, was remarkable 
for his excessive liveliness, and was on pat- 
ticularly friendly terms with a little two- 
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year-old boy, the son of the director of the 
aquarium. When the child entered the 
room, the chimpanzee ran to meet him, em- 
braced and kissed him, seized his hand, and 
drew him to the sofa, that they might play 
together. The child was often rough with 
his playfellow, pulling him by the mouth, 
pinching his ears, or lying on him, yet the 
chimpanzee was never known to lose his 
temper. 

He behaved very differently to boys be- 
tween six and seven years old. When a 
number of schoolboys visited the aquarium, 
he ran towards them, went from one to the 
other, shook one of them, bit the leg of an- 
other, seized the jacket of a third with the 
right hand, jumped up, and with the left 
gave him a sound box on the ear. In short, 
he played the wildest pranks. It seemed as 
if he were infected with the joyous excite- 
ment of youth, which induced him to riot 
with the troop of schoolboys. 

Of a female chimpanzee, Massica, by 
name, kept in the Dresden Zoological Gar- 
dens, some extraordinary things are told. 
She was a remarkable creature, not only in 
her external habits, but in her disposition. 
At one moment she would sit still, with a 
brooding air, only occasionally darting a 
mischievous, flashing glance at the specta- 
tors; at another she took pleasure in feats 
of strength, or she roamed to and fro in her 
spacious inclosure like an angry beast of 
prey. She would sometimes rattle the bars 
of her cage with a violence that made the 
spectators uneasy; at other times would claw 
at people who entered the vestibule of her 
cage, and try to tear their clothes. She was 
fond of playing with old hats, which she set 
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upon her head, and if the top was quite toru 
eff, she drew it down upon her neck. 

But Massica was frequently ungovernable. 
She hardly obeyed anyone except the direct- 
or of the gardens; and when in good-humor 
she would sit on his knee, and put her mus- 
cular arms round his neck with a caressing 
gesture. But, in spite of this, he was never 
quite secure from her roguish tricks. She 
was able to use a spoon, though somewhat 
awkwardly; and she could pour from larger 
vessels into smaller ones without spilling. 

If she were left alone for any time, she 


tried to open the lock of her cage; and she 


once succeeded in doing so, but on that occa- 
sion she stole the key. It was kept hanging 
on the wall, and she, observing it, took it 
down, hid it in her armpit, and crept quietly 
back to hercage. When the occasion served 
her purpose, with the key she easily opened 
the lock, and walked out. She also knew 
how to use a gimlet, to wring out wet 
clothes, and to blow her nose with a hand- 
kerchief. If allewed to do so, she would 
draw off the keeper’s boots, then scramble 
with them up to some place out of reach, 
and, when he asked for them, throw them at 
his head. 

She, like the clever gorilla before de- 
scribed, died of consumption. When her 
illness began, she became apathetic, and 
looked about her with a vacant, unobservant 
stare. Just before her death, she put her 
arm’s round the director’s neck when he 
came to visit her, looked at him placidly, 
kissed him three times, stretched out her 
hands to him, and died. “‘ The last moments 
of Anthropoids,’’ remarks the author, ‘‘ have 
their tragic side.” 


I WENT down to light the hall lamp, and 
hearing a murmur of voices in the par- 
lor, I paused a moment before the half-open 
door. Annie Dearborn sat by the piano, 
and my husband was bending over her. 
Beth figures were distinct in the moonlight. 
My foot had made no sound on the soft stair- 
carpet, and as I stopped, the first word I 
caught rooted me to the spot. 


MY TRUE BETROTHAL. 


BY ALICE GRAY. 


‘¢ Annie Dearborn, I saw but one face in 
the audience. I spoke to but one listener.” 

I understood. She had been praising his 
morning discourse, and you should know the 
sweetness of praises from Annie Dearborn’s 
lips ere you pass judgment on the man who 
yielded to their intoxication. 

I ought to describe her before going on 
with my story; but it seems impossible, she 
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was so unlike any woman I ever knew. So 
full of contradictions. She had been beauti- 
ful some time in her early girlhood; now she 
was a plain-faced woman of twenty-five or 
six. But beauty, mere physical beauty, was 
an idle charm with which Annie Dearborn 
could well afford to dispense, fer every other 
grace and witchery seemed to be hers. Im- 
perious as a queen, winsome as a child, 
bewitching as a siren, she was that rare 
anomaly, a thorough coquette, and, at the 
same time, a sincere and tender-hearted 
woman. 

Loved by women and adored by men, the 
wonder was that she had not been wholly 
spoiled. That she liked admiration there 
was no question; that she gained not ad- 
miration merely, but profound homage and 
passionate devotion, was never any marvel 
to me. And I think it was no actual sur- 
prise when my husband went on, laying his 
hand over the white hand of hers that lay on 
the gleaming keys:— 

‘¢ Yes, Annie, you were the only audience 
of which I was conscious, and of you I am 
always conscious. What could I not do, 
with you for my daily inspiration? My 
Beatrice, ever calling me upward, waking all 
that is best in my nature. O Annie, with- 
out you I am not half that I might be.” 

I saw her turn quickly and lay a silencing 
hand on his lips. I held my breath to catch 
her words. They came, tremulous but 
distinct. 

‘* No, Mr. Campbell, I do not wake what 
is noblest in you. If I did, I should never 
tempt you to such words as these, which are 
wrong, a cruel wrong to one who is utterly 
devoted to you.” 

Annie, you mistake.” 

‘¢ No, I do not mistake.” 

It was this unflinching directness of speech 
that was one of Annie Dearborn’s powers. 
She might he illogical. She might fall into 
errors of judgment, but wreng or right, her 
words went straight to the mark, and they 
pierced like arrows sometimes. 

‘‘T am not mistaken,” she went on; ‘“‘ my 
thought does not outrun your words. I take 
them at their simplest meaning. I only ask, 
would you speak the same words in Mary’s 
presence ? ”’ 

‘* Mary loves you,”’ he faltered, ‘‘and she 
knows that I do.” 

‘* Yes; and she trusts us both. Do you 
think that any weman’s heart would find 
comfort in the thought that her husband 
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draws his inspiration from another source, 
and that other a woman not half so noble, 
probably, as herself? Oh, I pity wives! [I 
pity them from my soul! ” . 

‘‘ Hear me, Annie, one word. You need 
not pity mine. She is happy, and not un- 
loved. She gives me devotion, faithful 
service, everything suve high companion- 
ship. For that I must look elsewhere, or 
miss it wholly. 

She broke in, sharply:— 

‘‘And why, pray, should you look else- 
where? Eight years ago, when we were 
schoolgirls together, Mary Ellis was as bril- 
liant in scholarship, as keen of intellect, as 
vivid in her mental and moral perceptions as 
the best of us. You won her from our 
ranks, and put her into this domestic tread- 
mill. She has strained every nerve, and 
taxed every power, to meet the demands 
made on her as the wife of a clergyman, as 
the mother of your children. What wonder 
if some of the bloom and sparkle have faded, 
if some of her girlish enthusiasm has died 
out? Is it her fault that she is old before 
her time? Oh, it is cruel, it is unmanly, to 
fall in word or thought from your loyalty and 
love. You shall not, my friend. You shall 
be true to yourself and to her.” 

Her voice softened, and she leaned toward 
him as she spoke, and laid a white, en- 
treating hand on his shoulder. I knew how 
every tone and touch thrilled through his 
sensitive frame. I knew how her rebuking 
words would only bind him to deeper hom- 
age, and, strange as it may seem, through all 
my sorrow and self-pity and jealous indigna- 
tion, together with a startled self-convic- 
tion—through all this tumult of emotion, my 
heart took arms with him against her accus- 
ing words. I knew so well how she had 
drawn him on, not with conscious purpose, 
but with her instinctive coquetries. 

As I said before, it was no marvel to me 
that she brought men, young and old, to her 
feet. She could flatter so delicately, when 
strongly moved she could be so nobly elo- 
quent; and she lived, withal, in such an 
atmosphere of purity, proud and sweet, that 
though for half a score of years she had 
‘¢ plucked down hearts to pleasure her as you 
would roses from a bough,” yet I think no 
breath of reproach therefor had ever touched 
her name. 

‘¢ You shall be true to your best self, my 
friend. A man with noble gifts, witha good 
work before him, and one loving, tender 
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heart to lean upon, surely he should be 
content.”’ 

His head drooped, he drew her hand to his 
lips, and there were tears in his voice as he 
murmured :— 

“You are my good angel, Annie. God 
helping me, I will do your bidding with what 
strength is in me.” 

The door-bell rang sharply. I sped noise- 
lessly up the stairs, and shut myself into my 
room. I was in no mood for seeing callers. 
Some one else answered the bell; there was 
a brief parley at the deor with some neigh- 
bor, and then a heavy silence reigned below. 
I threw up the sash, and leaned out into the 
night. 

Presently I heard the outer door open and 
shut, and saw my husband go out into the 
orchard opposite my window. I saw him 
pacing up and down with bowed head and 
folded arms, appearing and disappearing 
among the shadows. I watched him with 
bitter yearning, with pity and tenderness 
unspeakable, for already the first passion of 
childish rage had overpassed, and I was re- 
viewing the past with sorrowful calmness, I 
was gauging the present, and striving to 
forecast the future. 

But, through all my pain, I was thankful 
the words had been spoken, thankful that I 
had heard them. How else should I have 
known his pain? What did Annie Dear- 
born care for that? She would scorn him 
for his weakness, she would go to her un- 
troubled sleep with a sense of having borne 
a noble and virtuous part in that interview. 
And se, perhaps, she had. Many a woman 
would have done worse. To-morrow she 
would go her way in sweet composure of 
heart, and Earnest Campbell and his suffer- 
ings would be forgotten, or lightly held in 
half-pitying, half-scornful remembrance. I 
heard her step on the stairs, her soft rap on 
my door. I opened it. 

““T came to say good-night, little mother.” 
She laid her hands caressingly upon my 
shoulders. ‘It is early, I know, but I am 
tired. Are the babies asleep? ” 

She came in and bent over them as they 
lay in their little bed. 

“Oh, you should be a happy woman, Mary 
Campbell. I envy mothers.” 

“And pity wives,” I thought; but I only 
said, ‘* They are very precious.” 

And then I was alone again with my 
thoughts. For another hour I watched my 
husband pacing slowly among the trees. It 
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seems to me there are long lives that hold 
less of thought and suffering and resolve, 
than were condensed inte that single hour. 
I would have given worlds to have gone 
out and put my hand in my husband’s and 
said: — 

‘**T understand it all; let me help you to 
find peace.” 

But this was no time to win him back 
with wifely caresses. He had his battle to 
fight, and he must fight it out single-handed 
and alone. This infatuation, however brief 
its reign, was powerful, overmastering, for 
the time. I could give him no present help. 
Had he not said he could look to me for 
everything but high companionship? I 
knew precisely what the words meant, and 
yet they struck me with no hopeless sense of 
alienation or exile. I reviewed my married 
life, and I saw, in a flash of reminiscences, 
how I had, little by little, become immersed 
in household cares, how I had gradually, 
but effectually, withdrawn myself from the ~ 
sphere of his inmest sympathies. I saw how 
I had lost sight of the higher uses of life in 
serving the lower. I had taken upon me the 
duties of a minister’s wife, and I sought to 
fulfill them to the letter; and to the letter I 
had succeeded, but alas, for the spirit! Vis- 
ible success had been my aim, and I had 
achieved it. I had won the world’s com- 
mendation. No house was better kept, no 
children in the parish were more exquisitely 
dressed, no table more hospitably spread. 
People called my management miraculous. 
It was only the miracle of intelligent and 
unceasing industry. Might not the same 
good wit and earnest effort work other mira- 
cles? I smile as I recall how promptly I 
set to work to find a solutien to my prob- 
lem—a path out of my trouble. 

It was always so. Myresolves were never 
slow to project themselves into some tangible 
shape. My practical habits of thought stood 
me in good stead that night. 

I bade Annie Dearborn a kind adieu next 
day. Ernest shut himself into his study 
after her departure, and though my heart 
ached for him as I thought of the loneliness 
and lassitude that weuld fall upon him, now 
that the excitement of her perilous graces 
was removed, yet I left him undisturbed. 
As for me, you may think it incredible, but 
except for the thought of him, I think I was 
almost happy. I had swept anger and jeal- 
ousy under my feet. I felt as if gifted with 
some sudden mental illumination, as if I had 
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been blind, and were just receiving sight. 
So much that I had looked upon as duty I 
saw was only a poor endeavor to win the 
approval of those whose approval was value- 
less; an effort to shape my life to suit the 
taste of those who had no actual concern in 
my life. Idlest of all idle endeavors! And 
to me this light had not come too late. I 
knew my strength, and with a glad leap 
of heart I felt the self-wrought shackles 
falling. 

It may interest some of my readers to 
know what direction I first struck out in the 
use of my new-found liberty. Iwill tell you. 
I went up to my room, looked through my 
wardrobe, took a mental inventory of the 
surperfluous trimming, the yards of fluting 
and ruffling over which I had spent days of 
anxiety and nights of weariness. I opened 
the drawers where lay the tiny garments, 


- ruffled and pointed and scalloped and ‘ in- 


serted’’ and braided and embroidered in 
every shape and pattern and qulity that 
limited means could command, or unlimited 
industry could accomplish. It was a pretty 
sight, if one could forget the cost. I could 
not. I seized the scissors, and set myself to“ 
picking out a bit of Grecian braiding just 
begun en a little frock that lay in my work- 
basket. There were four such frocks that I 
had promised myself to do the coming 
month. I ripped it off, and crossed out the 
item ‘‘ ten pieces of embroidery braid’ from 
my memorandum, with a sigh and a smile of 
intense relief. 

That was my first act of emancipation. 
Here was my next. I received by the 
morning mail a letter from some old but 
never intimate acquaintances, announcing 
their intention to visit me the following 
week, if agreeable. Yesterday I should 
have groaned in spirit, and sent an immedi- 
ate and verbally cordial response. To-day I 
wrote a reply, brief and polite, saying that I 
expected to be absent from home the next 
week. This expectation, I did not say, was 
the result of a sudden resolution on my part, 
which I set myself that very evening to make 
arrangements for carrying out. 

When, just at dusk, Ernest emerged from 
his study, I proposed a walk. He languidly 
assented, and we went out into the mild, 
May twilight. The air was soft, but invig- 
orating and sweet with delicate, spring 
odors. One must have been churlish, in- 
deed, to have long resisted the influence of 
the quiet beauty of the night. We met two 
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or three of the village people and stopped to 
exchange greetings with them. 

“Are you going to call anywhere?” he 
asked, presently. 

‘“‘T want to see Miss Hester about coming 


over next week. I have been thinking I 


would like to go up to the Anniversaries 
with you, if you would like it.” 

‘**T should like it. The change will do you 
good.” 

Miss Hester was only too glad to come and 
take charge of my house and my little ones 
for the ensuing week. She had always been 


at my service to help me through difficult — 


Straits. Her kindness, good sense and 
‘* faculty,’? rendered her an invaluable aux- 
iliary in sickness, stress of sewing, or influx 
of. visitors. And if I had felt justified in 
assuming such an additional expense, I 
should, long ago, have adopted her as a per- 
manent inmate of our household. 

What a stirring, happy week it was that 
followed. I left all my house cares behind, 
and threw myself heartily into the interests 
of the hour. 

Did you ever notice that when you have 
seized a new truth, or rather, while any 
potent idea is taking possession of you, 
everything seems to conspire to enforce it 
upon you? Books, friends, circumstances, 
seem suddenly to have undertaken your 
case. Everything seems bent on educating 
you in that one direction. It was so with 
me that week. One household whose 
hospitalities we enjoyed, was presided over 
by a serene, sweet-voiced matron, who at- 
tracted me strongly. 

‘¢ How do you contrive to carry all your 
cares so lightly?’’ I asked, one morning. 
‘¢T am quite distracted sometimes with the 
burden of my little country housekeeping. 
Can’t you impart your secret ?” 

She smiled kindly. 

‘¢* Perhaps 1 have learned not to earry too 
many needless burdens. Some tell us the 
true way is to fit our shoulders to our bur- 
den. It is better when we can, I think, to 
fit the burden to our shoulders. We can do 
it easier than we suppose, oftentimes. We 
take up half our cares more through coward- 
ice than conscience, I suspect. 

That was, in many ways, a fruitful week. 
It was a seed time whereof I reaped, after 
many days, a precious harvest. I went 
home rested and refreshed. So did Ernest. 
I began at once to put my new resolves inte 
practice. Miss Hester was easily persuaded 
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to stay, and I saw just where the retrench- 
ments could be made to save her wages. 
This, of itself, was an unspeakable relief. 

It would be tiresome, of course, to trace 
the steps of my little domestic reformation. 
Of course I did not achieve Utopia in a day. 
I had my old temptations to put time and 
thought and priceless labor into these pretty, 
superfluities of dress that bring no sufficient 
return of comfort or beauty. Every thought- 
ful woman knows what they are. The 
countless buttons that button nothing, the 
stitchings that fasten nothing, the endless 
trimmings that beautify nothing. 

I still weakly yielded to social demands 
that brought no recompense. I gave invita- 
tions and hospitable entertainment to un- 
welcome visitors, and many a time the words 
of my sweet-voiced mentor came back to 
me. 

‘““ We take up half our cares more through 
cowardice than conscience.” 

And then I would renew my vows, and 
brace myself for more honest and heroic 
living, and many a time, by a kindly direct- 
ness of speech, I saved myself hours and 
days of useless worry and thankless toil. I 
never again lost sight of my purpose, which 
was never to let life sink into a round of 
drudgery. 

Scarcely a day passed that I did not con- 
trive to coax Ernest out for a walk, or draw 
him into a frolie with the children, or that I 
did not find time to sit with him through the 
evening, reading or listening while he read; 
or talking over parish gossip, discussing the 
various affairs of our “ larger family,”’ as we 
called the village people, who came to us, 
the old with their grievances, the middle- 
aged with their trials and perplexities, the 
young with their little love affairs, over all 
of which we sorrowed and smiled and sighed 
and gave such help as we could. 

We had fallen gradually back into some- 
thing like the habits of our early married 
days, except the endearments. As for me, 
some instinct held me as clearly ‘from ca- 
resses as a maiden unwon. I never nestled 
into his arms as we sat in the twilight, never 
laid my cheek against his, or playfully kissed 
him on the eyes, as in the old, petting days. 
Outwardly we were the calmest and quietest 
of friends—but friends we were assuredly. 
We took constant counsel together. In all 
his interests I had a full and equal share. 
We discussed other people’s sorrows and 
joys. We talked of lovers, married and un- 
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married, but of ourselves and our love we 
never spoke. Nor was Annie Dearborn’s 
name ever mentioned in our household. 

One night the paper was brought in just 
at twilight. I took it to the window to look 
it over, and stood there reading it aloud to 
Ernest, whe lay on the sofa opposite. Pres- 
ently I came to the marriages, and the name 
of Annie Dearborn arrested my attention. ° 
Annie was married. With an exclamation 
of surprise I read it aloud. Ernest made no 
respcnse, and I went on with my reading in 
silence. 

‘* Mary, it is too dark to read any longer.”’ 

‘Yes, Ernest.” 

I put down the paper and went to him. 
He took my hand and drew me down to the 
hassock beside him. 

Mary, I havea story totell you. <A story 
I have withheld too long already.” 

His voice was husky with emotion. I bent 
and whispered :— 

‘* Ts Annie Dearborn the heroine of. your 
story?” 

He turned his head quickly, as if to read 
my face, but it was too dark. 

‘* Because, if she is, Ernest, I think I knew 
your story two years ago.” 

‘Mary! Yousaw, youunderstood? But 
you do not know what cause you had to des- 
pise your husband.” 

I nestled my head closer as I answered, 
softly :— 

‘¢ Darling, I overheard your talk with her 
the last night she was here. 1 happened to 
be in the hall, and I coutdn’t help listening. 
Annie was good. I knew she meant to do 
right, but she is so used to winning hearts 
without a conscious effort, it is no wonder 
she handles them lightly. She could not 
feel your pain as I did. You are my other 
soul, you know, and I did want to comfort 
you so, after she was gone. But I knew 
there are some things one has to bear alone. 
And you have outlived the pain new, have 
you not, Ernest ?” 

I asked the question in a tremulous whis- 
per. For answer he drew me closer and closer 
into his embrace, and I rested there while 
he poured out, unreservedly, his full confes- 
sion, without palliation or self-excuse. And 
then the words in which he told anew his 
love for me! How poor and shallow is any 
lover’s talk compared with this deep and 
dear communion in which souls are wedded 
for eternity. It was one of those glorified 
hours that trail their golden memories over 
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months and years of quiet, undemonstrative 
living. That was our true betrothal night. 

We saw Annie Dearborn the other day. 
She has a devoted husband, and two lovely 
children. She and Ernest met with a bright 
cordiality that ignored all the past save its 
open friendliness. The episode I have re- 
corded was, doubtless, one of scores, buried 
now out of sight and almost out of memory, 
yet what nourishment was drawn therefrom 
to enrich two happy lives. 


Yet, reader, mistake me not. Do not 
generalize from my story an infallible rule 
of conduct for disloyal husbands, neglected 
wives, or their maiden friends. And, above 
all, let not the latter attempt the role of 
Annie Dearborn. 

‘* ¥or ’tis an awkward thing to play with souls, 
And matter enough to save one’s own.” 

I’ve only told my story. You know there 
will be no other just like it while the world 
shall stand. 


CAUGHT BY MOSBY. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE WAR IN THE SHENANDOAH. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


MET, the other day, Lieut. Perkins, late 
of the —th cavalry, whom I had entirely 
lost sight of since the war. I was nodding 
in my seat, half asleep with the fatigue of a 
long railway journey, when he sat down by 
me, and made me aware of his presence by a 
thwack on the shoulder. I started and 
looked up, angry enough at first, and glad 
enough to see him when I discovered who 
he was. We had a warm interchange of 
greetings, and then an hour or more devoted 
to reminiscences of the service. After that 
he became more talkative, as such a brave, 
manly fellow has a right to be; and, at my 
request, he gave me the particulars of a 
thrilling adventure which he met with in the 
Shenandoah Valley during the war. I had 
heard something of it before, but was glad 
to get from his own lips a true account of 
the affair. 


Do you remember the situation in the val- 
-ley after the great battle of Cedar Creek ? 
Sheridan’s army, perhaps twenty thousand 
strong, were encamped on the battle-ground, 
flushed with the remarkable victory it had 
just achieved, with no enemy now in front 
of it except some fragments of Early’s scat- 
tered force. But between this army and 
Harper’s Ferry, its base, you will recollect 
there was an enemy, and a dangerous one, 
too; an enemy that was always alert, vigi- 
lant and dashing, hard to confront, and 
always eluding pursuit, but almost sure to 
be found in force wherever there was a train 


to capture, or a detachment to cut off. Such 
a description as this can, of course, apply to 
none but Mosby’s guerillas; and I believe 
they caused Sheridan’s army more pro- 
fanity and vexation than all other causes 
combined. 

All this I knew as well as I could wish to; 
but, on that beautiful, frosty morning late in 
October, when I stood by Sheridan’s head- 
quarters, receiving despatches and instruc- 
tions from the general himself, it seemed to 
me that the guerillas were very contemptible 
objects. Fifty as good cavalry men as ever 
drew sabre or revolver, sat in theif saddles 
a few yards off, ready to take the road to 
Harper’s Ferry at my order; and, with such 
an escort of fighting men as this, it seemed 
to me very natural to think that the guerillas 
were miserable objects, who would not stand 
a fight, and who were rather to be sought 
than avoided. 

My mission to Harper’s Ferry was to bear 
certain private despatches which were to be 
taken thence te the War Department. Their 
contents I never knew; but I have always 
supposed them to have been very important, 
being chiefly information received from a 
deserter from Lee’s army. At all events, 
the matter was deemed of such moment that 
I was sent for by the general himself to 
receive particular instructions from him per- 
sonally, relative to my journey. His caution 
may be summed up in four words, ‘* Beware 
of the guerillas!” He warned me that they 
were cunning as foxes and full of insane 
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daring, and that any straggler from the col- 
umn would be almost sure to be “‘ gobbled,” 
as the phrase went. 

I received my despatches, which were en- 
closed in an oil-skin envelope, addressed to 
the Secretary of War, and placed them care- 
fully in the inside breast-pocket of my coat. 
Bidding the general good-morning, and 
promising that he should hear the next day 
of my safe arrival at the Ferry, and the de- 
livery of the despatches to the special mes- 
senger who was to take them on to Wash- 
ington, I mounted my horse, and putting 
myself at the head of the company, we 
moved down the turnpike. Less than forty 
miles lay between us and our destination, so 
that the journey could be comfortably made 
ina day. We passed through Winchester 
a little after noon, stopping only long enough 
fer a little refreshment, and then pushed on 
easterly on the Berryville road. 

Berryville was soon in sight; Charlestown 
was but a few miles beyond, and Harper’s 
Ferry but a little beyond Charlestown. 
Nothing like an adventure had thus far 
happened tous. We had met nobody on the 
roal but a few sorry-looking farmers, and 
some negroes, and the latter could give us 
no information about Mosby, except that 
“de gorillas was about heah mighty thick.” 
None of them could tell, however, who had 
seen them, when, where, or in what force, 
and I began to think that rumor had magni- 
tied a few bushwhackers in this vicinity into 
a large force of irregulars. 

I was riding with my orderly at the head 
of the column, within a few minutes’ ride of 
Berryville, when, looking south of the road, 
my attention was attracted to the ruins of a 
mansion which had been burned during the 
summer campaign, and which presented 
nothing but empty walls and blackened 
beams. I did not look particularly at the 
building, for I had passed this way more than 
once since it was burned, and was accustomed 
to its appearance. , 

What especially attracted my attention, 
was the sight of two soldiers, dressed in 
blue, who sat on the stone steps that still 
fronted the mansion. Their horses, saddled 
and bridled, were hoppled and grazing near 
by, and the riders sat and smoked as care- 
lessly as though no suspicion of guerillas had 
ever invaded the Shenandoah Valley. 

* Those fellow are none of our company, 
Bright?” I asked of the orderly. 

* No, sir,” he answered, casting his eye 
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back and counting the troop. ‘‘ Every man 
is here.” 

‘*Well, it’s no wonder that stragglers are 
cut off by Mosby,’ I said, ‘‘ when they are 
as careless as this. I believe those fellows 
ought to be warned of their danger, as they 
don’t seem to know it.” 

T might ride over there and speak to 
them,” Bright suggested. 

‘** No, I will,” I said, acting on the impulse 
of the moment. ‘ Ride on at a walk, and 
I'll be back in three minutes. Here, put 
this in your pocket.” 

I handed him the despatch-envelope, not 
with the least idea that there was the slight- 
est danger in what I was about to de, but 
from the profound sense that I had con- 
ceived of the value ef these despatches, and 
with the idea that the extreme precaution 
which I was bound to use with them de- 
manded that they should not be separated 
for as much as one instant from the escort. 
I turned out of the road, and riding through 
the unhinged gate, cantered between the 
great oaks that formed the avenue up to the 
steps. The place where I stopped was not 
seventy yards from the road. 

One of the stragglers nodded so familiarly 
to me that I thought, at first, that he in- 
tended to claim acquaintance with me; but I 
saw, upon closer inspection, that the men 
were both strangers to me. But what at 
once surprised me was to see that they both 
wore the cap of my own regiment, lettered 
with its name, ‘‘—-th Vol.” 

‘* How’s this?” I demanded. ‘* Do you 
belong to the —th?”’ 

‘¢T suppose so,”’ said one. 

Both of them rose and put up their pipes, 
but made no salute, and were so perfectly 
indifferent in their demeanor that I was 
irritated, and spoke up sharp and peremp- 
tory. A suspicion that they were deserting 
was my first thought. 

‘‘ What are you doing here?” I asked. 
‘¢ Who gave you leave to wander off so far 
from your regiment ?” 

“The fact is, we’ve never seen the regi- 
ment yet,’’ one of them answered, with a 
laugh. ‘‘ We’re recruits, just up from the 
Ferry. There’s a whole parcel more down 
there, but we got kinder tired waiting, and 
thought we’d push on tothe front. How far 
is it to Winchester ?”’ 

Well knowing the fact that a body of re- 
cruits had been at the Ferry some days, and 
well satisfied from the appearance and man- 
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ner of these men that military discipline was 
something that they knew nothing about, I 
instantly believed their account of them- 
selves. 

‘¢ Winchester is six or seven miles on,” I 
said; ‘‘ and I’d advise you to get there, and 
report yourselves to the provost-marshal as 
soon as you can. This road is reported to 
be thick with guerillas, and all the wonder is 
that you haven’t been gobbled before now. 
I fancy you'll learn, pretty soon after you 
report yourselves to the —th, that you can’t 
go off when and where you please without 
being called to a pretty sharp account for it. 
Soldiers don’t behave that way.” 

The fellows burst into an impudent laugh, 
and I grew more and more angry. 

‘Oh, don’t mind us, lieutenant,’ one of 
them said. ‘‘ We ain’t a bit afraid of Mos- 
by’s gang; and as for the discipline of the 
—th, why, if it’s as strict as you say, I 
reckon we won't be in any particular hurry 
te reach it for a day or two; hey, Jack!” 

They joined in another loud peal of merri- 
ment, which sent my wrath up to boiling 
point. 

Report yourselves to the provost-mar- 
shal at Winchester, immediately!”’ I com- 
manded. ‘I shall prefer charges against 
both of you on my return from the Ferry.” 

They mounted their horses, and I sup- 
posed they were about to obey; but the 
response of one of them soon undeceived 
me. 

“Don’t fret yourself, lieutenant; take it 
cool. Give me your sword and revolver.” 

The first movement of the men after 
mounting had been to place me between 
them; and, to my horror and amazement, I 
heard these words, and saw the muzzle of a 
revolver within a few inches of either tem- 
ple. The conviction came upon me like a 
flash of lightning that I had fallen into the 
guerillas’ trap. 

‘¢ Give me your sword and revolver! ”’ 

I obeyed immediately. What else could I 
do? I was threatened with instant death if 
I shouted or made any alarm; and, as I saw 
by the fellows’ eyes that they were in earn- 
est, I gave their injunction good heed. One 
of them rode off at a gallop, commanding 
me to follow him, which I did; and I knew 
by the sound of hoofs close behind me that 
the other was riding close after, ready to 
shoot me should I make the least attempt to 
escape. 

Our course was, at first, almost at right 


angles with the march of the company, fol- 
lowing an old road which led across the farm 
on which the ruins were situated. I caught 
one fleeting glimpse, as I galloped on, of the 
troop in the distance, disappearing round a 
turn in the road, all unconscious of the fate 
of their unwary leader; and then the course 
of my guide put a narrow strip of woods 
between us and them, and I: knew that I 
was in a captivity that was already beyond 
the reach of pursuit. F 

Acquainted with the country as these men 
were, I had no difficulty in understanding 
that they could, in a few minutes, reach a 
hiding-place that would baffle search. And 
my fears were quickly realized. <A gallop of 
ten minutes brought us to a small elevation 
of reck and grass which had not the least 
appearance about it of a place of conceal- 
ment. My guide rode straight for it, and 
disappeared right through a clump of bushes. 
Following him, I found myself in a large 
cave, high enough to allow a horseman to 
ride in, and sufficiently lighted by the rays 
of the sun streaming in between the crevices 
of the rock; while the bushes in front of the 
entrance effectually concealed it from ob- 
servation. 

Safely inside, my captor dismounted, and 
ordered me to do the same. I obeyed, of 
course. Next, I was required to give up my 
watch and chain, pocket-book, which con- 
tained one hundred and fifty dollars in 
greenbacks, and some little trinkets of value 
which the turning out of my pockets had 
disclosed. This, however, did not satisfy 
them. 

‘* Hand over your papers,’’ was the next 
order. 

‘*T am very happy to inform you,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘that they are beyond your reach. 
My orderly has them.” 

‘+ That’s a likely story,” was the comment 
made on this information; but a pretty 
thorough search soon satisfied them that I 
told nothing but the truth. They made me 
take off my boots and stockings, and ripped 
apart the soles ef the former, as well as the 
linings of my coat and vest, and my cap and 
saddle. 

Disjointed remarks which they made while 
they were prosecuting this search, convinced 
me that they had, in some mysterious way, 
gained the information that Sheridan was 
about to send despatches to Washington, 
and that they had been hanging about the 
road between Charlestown and Winchester 
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for three days, hoping to capture their 
bearer. When they finally became satisfied 
that they had missed the papers, although 
they had captured the bearer, they seemed 
much disappointed; but they vented their 
ill-humor in curses on their “‘ luck,’”’ and not 
in any ill-usage of myself. 

Presently they sat down; and, while keep- 
ing a watchful eye on me, proceeded to 
divide my property between them, coolly ap- 
praising the value of the different articles, 
with remarks that would have been highly 
amusing to me, if I could have fergotten the 
humiliating and unfortunate position in 
which the events of the last half-hour had 
placed me. 

‘* Well, here’s better luck for all of us, 
next time!’? one of the men exclaimed, 
taking my pocket-flask from his own pocket, 
to which he had transferred it, and swallow- 
ing a draught from it. The other then took 
it and poured down a generous libation; 
and the sergeant, as I understood the other 
to be, returned it to his pocket, with the re- 
mark that, a8 he had little opportunity to 
get such good liquor, and as I was, prob- 
ably, used to it, he would net offer me any. 

‘‘ Hark!” the other exclaimed. 


I listened, and plainly heard the sound of 


horses’ hoofs. The sergeant went to the 
mouth of the cave, and, making a slight 
aperture with his hand through the bushes, 
he peered out, and then motioned for me to 
come and look. I did so,and saw my order- 
ly at the head of a dozen of the troop, scour- 
ing the fields in search of me. At one time 
while they looked, they passed within a few 
yards of where I stood. A cry from me 
would have reached them; but the cocked 
revolver that was held uncomfortably near 
my head warned me that a cry would be my 
death-warrant. 

‘Is that the orderly that has the des- 
patches ?”’ the guerilla sergeant demanded, 
ina whisper. ‘‘Hush! Don’t make a loud 
noise. Speak in a whisper. Is- that the 
man ? ”? 

‘““T have no further information to give,” 
I replied. 

‘Of course that’s the man,”’ he continued, 
in a hurried whisper, ‘*‘ for he’s the orderly. 
Now, I’ll make you a proposition. Give me 
your word as an officer and a gentleman 
that you will leave those papers at a place 
which I will describe, in Charlestown, be- 
fore night, and I’ll liberate you in fifteen 
minutes,” 
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‘* What do you take me for?” I asked, in 
a heat. ‘‘Do you suppose that I value my 
liberty as anything, compared with the safety 
of these despatches ?”” 

“Then you won’t do it?” 

‘“*No. The proposition is an insult.” 

Brave words, sir! the guerilla sergeant 
returned, with something like a sneer, as he 
looked closely at me. 

‘* But I mean them.” 

‘¢ Do you know where you are bound?” 

‘¢T know I am a prisoner of war.”’ 

“You will reach Libby Prison in ten 
days.” 

‘¢And the despatches will reach the Secre- 
tary of War to-morrow.” 

My firmness quite nonplussed the ser- 
geant. 

‘““Come now,” he said, “hang me if I 
don’t like your pluck. You show yourself 
to be a true soldier, if you are a Yank, 
Has Sheridan got many more of your 
stamp ?” 

“Any officer of the United States Army 
who would purchase his release from cap- 
tivity on such terms as you offer, would 
deserve to be shot; and 1 would vote for 
shooting -him, if I were the ceurt-martial 
that tried him. I hope we have very few 
such.”’ 

don’t know—lI don’t know about that,”’ 
the sergeant rejoined. What had just 
passed between us had given a frank, hearty 
tone to his speech that was quite different 
from the stern, brusque manner that he had 
used before. ‘‘I had a different opinion 
of most of you; but I’ll bear witness to your 
sincerity in the cause which I hate. Well, 
I’m dreadfully sorry that I missed those 
papers, for Colonel Mosby just set his heart 
on having them. And I’m sorry that it has 
happened to be so clever a fellow as you 
seem to be that we have nabbed this time.” 

** You cannot regret it half as much as I 
do.” 

Well, I can sympathize with you, if I 
can’t release you,’’ he said, with a laugh. 
‘¢ Perhaps I seemed to be boorish, just now, 
about this flask. Please drink to our better 
acquaintance.”’ 

I did so, and he replaced it in his pocket. 
We looked through the bushes again, and 
saw that Bright had given up the search, 
and was making towards the road again with 
his squad. 

knew it would be remarked the 
sergeant. ‘‘ This cave has, many and many 
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a time, afforded shelter te Mosby’s men, 
when hard pushed, but you are the first 
Yankee that has seen the inside of it. And 
now that you have learned it, I’m not cer- 
tain but that your silence on the subject may 
be a sufficient object to make us keep you 
shut up till the end of the war.” 

‘“*Then I shall have a short imprison- 
ment,’’ I said, rather exultantly. 

‘‘ Longer than you think. If the war is 
over in this valley, it isn’t in the South of 
Virginia, I can tell you. But we won’t 
talk about that, or we shall quarrel; for I 
see that you’re as good a Yank as lama 
Confederate.” 

What happened in the next few minutes 
caused me to reciprocate the good opinion 
that the sergeant had formed of me. He 
offered a half apology for the confiscation of 
my money and trinkets, saying that it was 
the rule of the band, and that it was never 
relaxed. 

“At the same time,’ he said, if there is 
anything we have taken from you that has 
any unusual value as a keepsake, it shall be 
returned to you.” 

I told him that my watch was a present 
from my father, since deceased, and that I 
should regret to lose it more than I could 
express. 

‘* Jack there has it,’? he said, looking 
somewhat doubtfully at his companion, 
who, all this time, had sat on a rock hard 
by, handling his revolver, and looking at me 
very much as though he expected to have an 
opportunity soon to use it on me. ‘“ Jack 
has it; but I'll see what can be done.” 

He went over to his comrade, and began 
to talk to him. I could not hear what they 
said, but I saw that the sergeant was earn- 
est, and the other was obstinate and dissent- 
ing. Finally, after the parley had lasted 
several minutes, and the other guerilla 
showed no signs of yielding the point, I saw 
ihe sergeant take out his share of my green- 
backs and transfer them to Jack, who handed 
him my watch. When the noble fellow re- 
turned it to me, I thanked him with all the 
heartiness I felt, and assured him that I 
hoped the time would come when I could 
show him my gratitude in a substantial way. 
He smiled, and said by his looks, if not by 
his speech, that he did not expect any such 
occasion would arrive; and I myself never 
anticipated the extent of the opportunity 
that I was to have to do him a kindness. 
But of this anon. 
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My watch now showed the hour to be 
three, and the two guerillas held a confer- 
ence together, which they seemed willing 
that I should hear. I learned from it that 
they expected to find Colonel Mosby, with a 
large detachment of the band, in the vicinity 
of Snicker’s Ferry, and that they intended 
te report to him, with me, as soon as possi- 
ble, but the sergeant did not deem it safe to 
attempt the journey until nightfall. When 
this determination had been arrived at, they 
made their preparations to pass the interven- 
ing time in the cavern. 

Jack pulled several armfuls of grass which 

grew in through the crevices, or could be 
reached without exposure, and fed the 
horses; and then some corn-bread and part 
of a fowl were produced from their saddle- 
bags, to which I added some hard-bread and 
some cheese from mine; and this, with the 
remaining contents of the flask, made a pal- 
atable meal for such hungry stomachs as 
ours. , 
The sergeant frankly told me if I would 
give my word of honor that I would not at- 
tempt to escape before we joined the detach- 
ment at Snicker’s, he should not subject me 
to any unnecessary restraint; otherwise he 
should have to bind my arms. Considering 
that my chances of escape were small, in- 
deed, and having already settled my mind to 
contemplate a residence at the Libby with 
what philosophy I could, 1 gave my parole, 
and then sat down with my captors around 
the stone on which our rude lunch was ar- 
ranged. An observer who had seen us there, 
would have thought us an officer and men of 
the same company. 

I have had occasion to observe frem expe- 
rience that the quicker a person makes him- 
self familiar with an unpleasant situation, 
the more comfortable will he be in it. The 
philosophy of the thing is contained in that 
respectable old saying, ‘‘ Make the best of 
it.”” Of course, I felt decidedly bad at the 
position in which I had so unwarily placed 
myself; but there was never any more to be 
gained in the army by crying for spilt milk, 
than anywhere else; and since, after all, the 
imprudence into which I had been led was 
no more than almost any persom might have 
committed, I had nothing more serious to 
expect than captivity. 

During our lunch, the sergeant joked me 
unmercifully upon my colloquy with him 
and Jack at the steps of the burned man- 
sion, and made me laugh in spite of myself 
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by mimicking my tone and manner when I 
addressed them as shiftless vagabonds from 
the Union army. 

‘“We told you,” he said, “‘ that there 
wasn’t any danger of the guerillas harming 
us; but you wouldn’t believe it. As for 
joining the —th, we certainly spoke the truth 
when we said that we were in no hurry to 
do it. And as for reporting ourselves under 
arrest to the Federal provost-marshal at 
Winchester,—you can’t wonder that we 
laughed at that. 
laugh to think of it now. The idea tickled 
me so, then, that I feared your suspicions 
would be roused, so I terminated the funny 
scene sooner than I wanted to. Did you 
suspect nothing ? 

** No, not till 1 found your revolvers at my 
head. Those caps completely deceived me. 
Where did you get them ? ” 

“We were scouting about Harper’s Ferry 
four days ago, several of us, and we picked 
up two of those recruits who had strayed 
off. I conceived the idea of changing uni- 
forms with them, and lying in wait along 
the road for stragglers. Mosby heartily ap- 
proved the idea, and charged me particularly 
to watch for those despatches.”’ 

* Don’t you wish you may get them?” I 
could not help saying. 

He reddened, and appeared angry, and I 
changed the subject. 

*T suppose you know,” I said, ‘‘ that you 
are liable to be hung as a spy, if found in 
disguise within our lines.” 

In your lines!—in the Federal lines!” 
he exclaimed, contemptuously. ‘ Why, 
where is the spot or place in the valley that 
Mosby’s men haven’t been in, whenever 
they pleased, since the very first day the war 
began, without asking leave or license of any 
Yankee commander ? ” 

“It’s none the less dangerous for you, 
nevertheless,’ I said. ‘‘ You are spies, 
within the laws of war, and liable to be hung 
when caught.” 

“You'll catch us first,” he laughed. 
“And your generals will find that this hang- 
ing business is a game that two sides can 
play at.’ 

The discussion was becoming rather 
heated, and it was dropped by tacit mutual 
Consent. Soon after sunset the sergeant 
gave the word to start, and we mounted and 
left the cavern. We struck into a by-road 
leading south of east, and rode on at a rapid 
pace. It grew dark very soon—so dark that 


Ha, ha! It makes me_ 


we could only see a few yards before us; 
but my captors seemed to know the road 
well, and to have no fear of a rapid pace. 
The sergeant had enjoined silence at the 
start, and not a word had been spoken; 
when Jack suddenly sent out a sepulchral 
whisper:— 

‘“*T say—how’s this? We’ve left the 
Snicker’s road; we’re on that by-road that 
runs to Charlestown.”’ 

“All right!” the sergeant whispered 
back. ‘I’m going to have a look at the 
Charlestown road again to-night. Keep 
still and come on.” 

Jack answered nothing, and I said nothing; 
but I instantly surmised the sergeant’s in- 
tention. He had said so much about the 
desire of Colonel Mosby to get hold of the 
papers I had given to the orderly, that I un- 
derstood what his reluctance was to appear- 
ing to his commander witheut them. I 
conjectured that he thought it at least pos- 
sible to carry off the orderly in the presence 
of the whole company, by some lucky strat- 
agem. Such an idea seemed too audacious 
even for the brain of one of those madcaps; 
but their resources of daring and stratagem 
were boundless, and they had actually per- 
formed some things in the vicinity about 
equal to this. Had I been allowed to speak, 
however, I should have assured the sergeant 
that he was too late for any such foolish 
attempt; that the company must have al- 
most, if not quite, reached Harper’s Ferry. 
But he reckoned more shrewdly than I. 
We had both seen that my capture and ab- 
duction, mysterious as they must have been 
to the troop, were followed by an unavailing 
attempt of the orderly to find me; and the 
sergeant reasoned, as he told me afterwards, 
that this search was probably continued for 
some time after we lost sight of the squad, 
and that some further time was occupied by 
the orderly in consulting with the other ser- 
geants. Such, I afterward learned, was the 
truth. It was not until near sunset that the 
orderly abandoned his efforts to find me, and 
took up the march again. We were now 
approaching Charlestown and approaching 
my comrades also. The sergeant was aim- 
ing to intercept them before they reached 
the village; and this he was able to do. 

We rode on, silently and swiftly, through 
the darkness. A light suddenly twinkled 
far ahead, and the sergeant whispered, 
‘*There’s Charlestown.” He stopped, and 
a whispered conference between him and 
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Jack followed. I heard the sergeant direct 
the latter to stay with me by the side of the 
road, while he went forward to reconnoitre. 
He told Jack to keep his pistols ready, and 
himself to take flight with me at an instant’s 
warning. The sergeant then disappeared, 
and I listened with the most intense anxiety. 
Only a few moments passed before we heard 
the tramp of horses. 

‘“‘ There they are,’ whispered Jack, eager- 
ly. ‘* Blast me, if we haven’t come almost 
up to the Charlestown road. And there ’— 

A shout, followed instantly by a shot, 
rang out suddenly through the night, and 
Jack made a grab for my bridle. 

* Quick, quick!’’ he cried. ‘* Here they 
come!”’ 

My horse, startled by the noise, and by 
feeling a strange tug at his bit, kicked and 
plunged against the other horse, which, 
still more frightened, gave a tremendous 
lurch, pitching his rider into the road, and 
then broke away and galloped off riderless. 
Jack was on his feet in an instant, and run- 
ning up to me seized my bridle, shouting to 
me to dismount. Quick, or I’ll shoot! ”’ 
was the menace that accompanied the 
words; and I accordingly jumped off. He 
was in my saddle instantly and flying down 
~ the road with the sergeant hard after him, 
racing it at top speed. A shower of carbine 
and pistol balls whistled over my head, and 
a large squad of horsemen emerged from the 
darkness and disappeared again in hot pur- 
suit of the fugitives. Bewildered by the 
suddenness of these startling incidents, and 


delighted to find myself free, even at the © 


price of my herse and equipments, I ran 
through the darkness towards the Charles- 
tewn road, calling out at the top of my 
voice, ‘‘ Ho there, —th!’? More than one 
voice instantly responded, ‘“‘There’s the 
lieutenant!’ And in half a minute more I 
was in the midst of my rejoicing and won- 
dering company. A few words informed 
me that they had thrown out three flankers 
on each side, for greater safety, after my dis- 
appearance, and that one of them had just 
ridden right upon a horseman skulking by 
the roadside. He challenged him, and as 
the sergeant (for it was of course he) turned 
in flight, he fired at him. The orderly in- 
stantly started a squad in pursuit, with the 
happy result, thus far, that I have described. 

The pursuers had evaded them, as I ex- 
pected; but my eyes were rejoiced by the 
sight of my quondam friend Jack’s horse 


led back by one of the troopers. The ani- 
mal, with the true instinct of a cavalry 
horse, had joined the squad as it mustered 
after the chase was abandoned. I appropri- 
ated him, of course; and what I lost in 
equipments I certainly made up in horse, as 
the animal was a real Virginia thorough- 
bred, worth about double the value of mine. 

We rode on to Harper’s Ferry that night, 
and I delivered my despatches,and am quite 
certain that the secretary read them the 
next day. When we returned to the army 
I did not think it necessary to make any re- 
port of my capture and escape; and as the 
knowledge of my friends and acquaintances 
of the matter was confined to the stories 
that were in circulation about it, at least 
half of which made me the hero of a dashing 
exploit, I believe my credit never suffered 
for the episode. 

The following winter I was acting as a 
commissary for the cavalry at Winchester, 
and had my quarterfthere. One day a hos- 
pital orderly came to tell me that there was 
a wounded Confederate soldier at the general 
hospital who had inquired very earnestly af- 
terme. Surmising at ence that it was the 
sergeant of my adventure near Charlestown, 
I went, and found that it was indeed he. 
His wound though not dangerous, was pain- 
ful, requiring care and good nursing; and 
these I ensured to him at once. Linterested 
the medical director, the steward, and the 
nurse of the ward in his behalf, and he re- 
ceived most excellent treatment. I visited 
him often, and was gratified to find that his 
wound was healing as fast as could be ex- 
pected. His gratitude was touching to 
witness. He would thank me over and over 
again, with tears in his eyes, generally end- 
ing with the expression:— 

““T don’t believe I want to fight such men 
as you any longer.”’ 

‘*You won’t have to,” I would reply. 
‘‘The war will be at an end before you are 
fit for duty.” 

He never made answer to this oft-repeated 
prophecy on my part; but his eyes told me 
that he should be well pleased in that event. 

One day after I had sat by his, cot an 
hour, chatting with him, he said, ab- 
ruptly:— 

**Didn’t you think it very foolhardy for me 
to go off scouting for your orderly that 
night?” 

“Why, yes; that is, it would be called 


foolhardy for any other men than Mosby’s. 
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I suppose it was such an attempt as you and 
your comrades were continually making.” 

He shook his head. ‘It was a foolish 
notion, with not more than one chance out 
of a hundred thousand of success. But the 
fact is, I believe I’d have given my left hand 
for those despatches. Mosby promised me 
a lieutenancy if I got them, and I was so 
disappointed when I found that you did not 
have them [I lost my prudence. I had a 
narrow escape with my life in that run; 
your fellows shot close. 
cut open my boot, and another went through 
my horse’s ear. And Jack, poor fellow, 


lost his horse, and made a sorry exchange of 


One of the balls. 


it. Altogether, I don’t claim much credit 
for that adventure.”’ 

My prophecy was fulfilled; the war ended 
before the sergeant fairly got.on his feet 
again. He took his parole from me, and we 
parted with such a friendship between us as 
only those know who have been enemies. 
I hear from him often by letter; he is raising 
wheat on those fertile fields in the Shenan- 
doah that we used to march and fight over; 
and I am under promise to go down and visit 
him next year. I can safely say, in his case, 
that the war made me one friend in Dixie 
that I never had before it. 


MAYFLOWERS. 


BY L. A. SAVAY. 


‘WEEN we are young and our hopes are high, 
And on winged wings the hours flit by,— 

When friends aré true and hearts are gay, 

And our paths are strewn with the flowers of May,— 

We scatter them lightly, we toss them away. 

When we are old and our hopes are dead, 

And we backward look o’er the hours that are fled,— 

When friends are false and our hearts are lone, 

And with'briars and thorns our paths are strewn,— 

If into our lives falls a blossom or spray, 

We tenderly cherish the flowers of May. 


East WAREHAM, Mass., 1887. 


OUT IN THE WORLD, 


BY MASIE PRESTON. 


LO, dear, it is very foolish of you to 
dream of accepting it.” 

Flo is seated at a time-worn writing-table 
which would be dingy but fer a bunch’ of 
pale primroses surrounded by their tender, 
crinkled leaves. She turns as her mother 
speaks, and answers, with a gleam of fun in 
her deep-brown eyes, and a lurking smile 
round her determined little mouth:— 

““Oh, I shall certainly close with it, 
mother! The salary is higher than any of 
the other offers; and then the advantage of 
being connected, ever so remotely, with this 


monogram ”—holding up a sheet of paper, 
and surveying it with arched eyebrows— 
‘must count for something. How delight- 
fully, if somewhat overpoweringly, the mis- 
sive smells of Ess bouquet! A similar 
perfume pervades all the letters I have 
received from Mrs. Fitz-Maurice Smith.’’ 
And Flo makes a little moue of disgust. 

‘* That is what I mean, dear. A woman 
who writes in that pompous manner, and 
indulges in a gilt-and-crimson monegram 
covering half her envelope, can’t be a lady. 
So what is the use of your undertaking the 
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long journey? You certainly will not be 
able to stop if you go,’”’ urges Mrs. Brymer, 
in a pleading voice. 

But Flo pays little heed to her mother’s 


remark. She is busy measuring the huge, 
sprawling hieroglyphics which grace the let- 
ter she is about to answer, and says, at 
length, with a little laugh:— 

“*It is only two inches by two and a half, 
after all.” 

Mrs. Brymer heaves a sigh, and in a mo- 
ment Flo has left her unanswered missive, 
and is kneeling on the worn rug at her moth- 
er’s feet. 

**'You see, it is this way, dear,’ she ex- 
plains, taking possession of Mrs. Brymer’s 
hand, and stroking it softly. ‘‘ If I were to 
-wait for the model opening that you have 
pictured for me, I should, certainly, never 
get away at all. This Mrs. Fitz-Maurice 
Smith, is, of course, no lady; but, if she 
treats me as one ’’—drawing up her head 
slightly—‘‘ I shall be content. I have had 
enough experience to know what my duties 
are, and you need not feel in the least afraid 
of my getting bullied; besides, for all we 
know, there may lie hidden under the veneer 
of pomposity a fund of good-nature and 
sweet temper which will compensate for all. 
It is often the case with these self-asserting 

«women. 

‘* Sometimes, dear; not often. But why 
not wait a little longer? Something might 
turn up. You were so happy at Summer- 
field that it seems a pity to rush into dis- 
comfort.” 

‘* Not much of a rush, mother. I have 
been at home now for nearly a year,” an- 
swers Flo. 

** Stay another year, Flo.” 

‘What! And go on eating into your 
capital and Harry’s hardly-earned money ? 
No, mother, I can’t do that!” 

‘¢ Harry never thinks of it in that light. 
He would give you his head if you wanted 

‘Yes, dear old boy, I know he would. 
But he is not in a position to bear any drag 
at present. It will take him years to work 
up a practice.”’ 

‘*T wish he had adopted some other pre- 
fession!”’ sighs Mrs. Brymer. ‘A doctor’s 
money comes in so slowly, and he can’t press 
for it.” 

‘*T have come to the conclusion that we 
must have been frightfully spoiled in our 
youth,” responds Fle, with wrinkles of 
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thought on her brow, “‘ or we never could 
have grown up with such decided opinions 
of our own.” 

‘* You always had high spirits,’ says Mrs, 
Brymer, with a sigh. 

‘“‘And a good thing, too,” rejoins Flo, 
rising from her knees, and preparing to 
write her interrupted note of acceptance. 
** It is all very well for those who have the 
world at their feet to be gentle and sweet; 
but a young woman who has her living to 
make, sinks into a despicable state of serf- 
dom unless she has a mind of her own.” 

Flo Brymer is, at heart, a bit of a Radical; 
but, only four years ago, and before the 
change in her circumstances, Flo was a 
staunch little conservative enough. In those 
days, however, her father held his head high 
as the representative of one of the oldest 
families in Spadeshire. Only on his death 
was it ascertained that his fine estate had 
been sacrificed to a love of speculation, and 
that his widow and children were, figura- 
tively, if not literally, penniless. 


It is a glorious morning in early April. 
Flo Brymer is sitting alone in a gorgeously 
furnished morning-room, awaiting the ad- 
vent of Mrs. Fitz-Maurice Smith. When 
Flo arrived, last evening, that lady was 
absent at an entertainment; but this morn- 
ing she has intimated, through her maid, 
that it is her pleasure to hold an interview 
with her new governess at ten o’clock, pre- 
cisely, in her morning-room. Consequently, 
at the hour appointed, Flo repaired to that 
luxurious, if somewhat crowded, apartment, 
and there she now sits awaiting her fate. 

It is half-past ten; but no Mrs. Fitz- 
Maurice Smith has, as yet, put in an ap- 


pearance. Flo is tired of contemplating the ‘ 


tables and cabinets crowded with bric-a- 
brac; she is equally weary of the photograph 
of a large, stout woman, much bedizened 
with lace, adorning the gold-fringed mantel- 
shelf, and which instinct tells her is the 
portrait of Mrs. Fitz-Maurice Smith. So 
she takes to ‘ totting up ”’ in asmall, leather- 
bound account-book, her traveling expenses 
of yesterday, not that they are to be de- 
frayed by her new mistress, but Flo is a 
methodical little body, and keeps a strict 
reminder of all outgoing money. Just as 
she is near the end of her calculations, the 
door-handle turns slowly, and Mrs. Fitz- 
Maurice Smith enters the room. 

She is a tall and very portly woman of be- 
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tween forty and fifty. Her complexion is 
florid, her hair of a golden hue, elaborately 
dressed, and surmounted by an airy cap; 
her features are regular, but large; her 
hands are very big, very white, and very 
much bedizened with diamonds. She is clad 
in a rich, heavily-falling silk, overladen with 
trimmings, and she wears on her shoulders 
a pale-blue Shetland shawl, not for the sake 
of its warmth, but because the shade suits 
her pinky-whité skin. She advances, with 
dignified step, towards Fle, who has risen to 
meet her, and holds out just the tips of two 
broad, white fingers from the folds.of her 
Shetland shawl, saying, in a slightly nasal 
tone, and with a decided lisp:— 

‘‘Miss Brymer, I suppose? I am afraid 
I have kept you waiting; but my little dog 
had no appetite for his breakfast, and I have 
been trying to coax him te eat a little.” 

Flo tries to repress a smile, as she an- 
swers, reseating herself on her low chair, 
and shutting up her pocket-book:— 

*“T have been busy with my accounts, so 
the time did not seem very long.” 

Mrs. Smith establishes herself comfort- 
ably, and contemplates her new governess 
threugh her double eye-glass for seme mo- 
ments in silence. After a while the scru- 
tiny becomes embarrassing te Flo, who feels 
desperately inclined to laugh, so she pro- 
ceeds to business. 

‘* You wish to speak to me about the chil- 
dren, I think, Mrs. Smith ?”’ she asks. 

‘Mrs. Fitz-Maurice Smith,” corrects that 
lady, severely. 

Flo bows her head in meek acceptanee of 
the rebuke. 

“Yes; I wish te give you an idea of the 
general order of things, and a list of the 
studies to be pursued, which I have drawn 
up.” 

“T have, hitherto, made my own arrange- 
ments about lessons,’’ answers Flo, smiling. 
‘Tf you will kindly enumerate the various 
studies, and say how many hours a day you 
would like the children to work, I need not 
trouble you further.”’ 

“Ah! I see you have been accustomed to 
people, who, having engaged their govern- 
ess, consider they have done their duty te 
their children; but I am not of that opinion. 
I superintend everything. In this house 
there is a time for everything, and for every- 
thing a time.” 

Flo bends her head slightly, and awaits 
further particulars. 


891 


‘* You saw the children, of course, at the 
school-reom breakfast ? ”’ 

Yes,” assents Flo, readily. 

‘* Your chief charge will be Cornelia. She 
is unusually advanced in all her studies, far 
more so than most girls of her age. She 
has, however, four masters—drawing, music, 
German, and Latin—so that you need not 
feel diffident about undertaking her. Your 
duty will simply be to prepare her for the 
different lessons. You may have observed 
that the dear child is very delicate ? ” 

Mrs. Smith pauses. 

‘*No,”? answers Flo, honestly. ‘She 
made a very hearty breakfast this morning.” 

‘*T am glad to hear it,” responds Mrs. 
Smith, with a frown; ‘but Cornelia is, 
nevertheless, extremely delieate,—so much 
so, that, unless engaged in out-of-door exer- 
cise, I wish her to lie on her back for the 
greater part of each day. In a recumbent 
position she cannot, of course, study without 
great inconvenience; consequently it will be 
your duty to read and re-read her lessons for 
her until she knows them by heart. Whilst 
you are engaged with Cornelia, a Trot, 
and Tom will walk with their maid.” 

‘¢And what time sball I devote to the little 
ones ?”’ asks Flo, somewhat aghast. 

‘*T have a theory of my own respecting 
the little ones. I think it a great mistake 
fer small children to be taught en masse; so | 
you will kindly take thé little ones for an 
hour each, separately, every day. I have 
made out a complete list of your duties, and 
I think I plaeed it in that cupboard ’’—point- 
ing majestically to a large black cabinet em- 
bellished with much gilding. 

Flo is beginning to feel amused. She is 
still more amused when, having disinterred 
a full-sized piece of bristol-beard,~ closely 
covered with extremely black caligraphy, she 
finds that it contains full particulars of her 
work. She holds it at arm’s length with both 
hands, and wonders, vaguely, whether Mrs. 
Fitz-Maurice Smith is aware that only 
twenty-four hours go to make a day. 

‘*T am athoroughly energetic and method- 
ical woman,”’ continues Mrs. Smith, compla- 
cently, and you will find that you have there 
full occupation fer every five minutes in the 
day. You will observe that in many in- 
stances I have contrived to make the time 
serve two purposes, ‘5 P. M. to 6 P. M.,’ 
you see, ‘Cornelia at German; Trot, Dot, 
and Tom, needlework. Governess reads 
French aloud again, 8.30 Pp. M. Cornelia, 
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calisthenics, questioned meantime on mental 
arithmetic.’ ”’ 


Flo is still gazing blankly at her huge sheet 


of cardboard. 

‘*Don’t you see?” asks Mrs. Smith, im- 
patiently. 

‘*No,” answers Flo, quietly. ‘I think 
this list will need a little study, Mrs. Fitz- 
Maurice Smith.”’ 

‘* Oh, perhaps so! I know everybody can’t 
seize an ideaasIcan. You had better take 
the card with you, Miss Brymer, and please 
place it on the centre of the mantelpiece; it 
will act as a reminder.” 

‘* Thank you; yes it will be as well to have 
it to refer to,” responds Flo, in a tone 
wherein self-complacent Mrs. Smith detects 
no tinge of satire. Then she rises, and is 
about to leave the reom, when the lady of 
the house calls her back. 


‘¢Oh, Miss Brymer, I think I mentioned, 


in my letter that my children had most 
gentle and affectionate dispositions. You 
must be very lenient with them, or I can’t 
answer for the consequences.”’ 

‘*] dare say I shall be able to manage 
them,” answers Flo, somewhat impatiently; 
and she is about te retire, when a tall, fair- 
haired girl of eighteen enters the room. 

‘* My daughter, Miss Fitz-Maurice Smith,” 
announces Mrs. Smith, condescendingly. 
Louie, this is the new governess.” 

Flo smiles, and hold out a hand of friend- 
ship. The girl looks so sweet, she cannot, 
surely, have inherited the mother’s pom- 
pous manner. 

But Miss Louie seems considerably taken 
aback by the proffered hand. She shakes it, 
however, after a very limp fashion, bestow- 
ing at the same time, a long, cold stare on 
Flo. 

‘“‘The children are making the most de- 
moniacal noise in the school-room,”’ she 
observes to her mother, with a disgusted 
shrug of her drooping shoulders. 

Flo waits not for the command which she 
sees hovering on the lips of Mrs Smith, but, 
passing swiftly out of the room, mounts to 
the schoolroom. Here, as she anticipated, 
anarchy reigns supreme. 

It is a lefty, well-ventilated room, and the 
long, French windows opening out on toa 
broad, iron balcony, stand wide open to ad- 
mit the mild, spring sunshine. In the dis- 
tance, beyond the well-kept flower-beds and 
mere distant meadows, lies the sparkling, 
sail-dotted English Channel. 


‘“‘What a delightful retreat were it not for 
these little wretches!” thinks Flo, to her- 
self, as she pictures the bare, back room in 
which her poor mother is bound to spend so 
many sunless hours. 

There is a iull on her first appearance, 
armed with her square yard of card-board, 
then a renewed outburst of shouts and yells, 
broken, at length, by Tom’s voice, raised 
sbrill and loud above the rest. 

‘‘Tyrant, vampire, viper! 
for the governess! ” 

The called-for hisses were readily given. 

** Don’t think that I am one of your knock- 
under milk-and-water misses!’’ screams 
Cornelia. 

‘There is nothing like a hornpipe to quiet 
one’s nerves?” cries Tom. 

“Oh, for new govs! 
Just aren’t they sweet loves!” 
chants Det. 

** Yow, yow, yow!”’ yells Trot, not to be 
behindhand in the tumult. 

Flo makes no attempt to quell the noise; 
she simply sits down in a low chair by the 
open window, and breaks into a hearty 
laugh. 

This unprecedented behavior on the part 
of Miss Brymer goes farther in producing 
silence than any exercise of authority could 
have gone; the children cease their noise 
to investigate the phenomenon; then Flo 
speaks pleasantly enough, but with a little, 
satirical smile. 

‘‘What a pretty welcome! But your mam- 
ma told me you were all sweet children.” 

Cornelia, being the oldest, looks a trifle 
ashamed of herself. 

‘¢T have four masters and a French maid,” 
she announces, vaingloriously, ‘‘ and I hunt 
twice a week.”’ 

‘* Indeed! ”’ responds Miss Brymer, care- 
lessly. ‘*I must have misunderstood your 
mamma. I thought she said there was some- 
thing the matter with your spine.” 

‘Oh, ma always tells the governesses 
that! The truth is, I have to lie on my 
back for my figure. Louie—have you seen 
Louie ?” 

Yes.” 

“Well, Louie is a splendid figure—only 
eighteen inches round the waist, and straight 
as a dart. It was lying on her back did it 
all.’’ 

‘What! lying on her back reduced her 
waist to eighteen inches?” questions Flo, 
laughing. 


Three hisses 
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But Cornelia’s reply is lost amid the noise 
of Tom’s powerful young lungs. He evi- 
dently thinks it is his turn to be heard. 

“IT say, how long did you stop where you 
were last?’’ he demands, placing himself 
well in front of Flo, with his hands in his 
knickerbocker pockets. 

“About three years,’’ answers Miss Bry- 
mer. 

“Three years!” repeats Tom, with a 
whistle of amazement. ‘* Well, you needn’t 
think you are going to stop here three years. 
You couldn’t do it!’’—confidently. The 
longest we ever had stopped three months, 
and some stop only a day.” 

*T am afraid you must be very naughty 
children,” says Flo, reproachfully. 

* Well, you see, the fact is, there is a grain 
of wickedness in me every morning when I 
get up, and I have to dance it out,’’ explains 
Tom. 

And wickedness in me, too,’’ Dot hastens 
to announce. 

And me, too!’ echoes Trot, giving evi- 
dence of her degenerate nature by a shrill 
shriek. 

“TIT have kept a list of my governesses,” 
continues Cornelia, triumphantly. ‘I have 
had forty-seven. Last year we had seven- 
teen, and the year before only six.” 

“One slapped me,” says Trot, with a 
deeply-injured air. 

**My dear child, I don’t wonder at it!” 
remarks Flo, mildly. 

There is a general yell of disapproval. 

* You need not think you are going to slap 
us. Mamma would send you away directly 
if you did.” 

‘I should not take the trouble to slap any 
little girl,’ declares Flo, smiling. “If I 
find you won’t be good, I shall go away.” 

“Ah, then I expect you’ll go to-morrow,” 
remarks Tom, thoughtfully. 

““T hope you won’t—that is, if you know 
anything,’ interposes Cornelia, in a com- 
plaining tone. ‘ It is such a nuisance hav- 
ing to study by oneself. You see, my 
English master gives me such frightfully 
difficult lessons that I really want some one 
to help me.” 

‘“‘ Then suppose we set to work at once ?” 
Suggests Flo, cheerfully. 

“Very well. Tom, Dot, and Trot, you 
naughty children, you know you ought to be 
out walking. Go to Julie at once, and be 
got ready. 

There was a wild rush of the younger 


members from the room, and then Flo settles 
down in the glowing sunshine to a long day 
of drudgery. 


It is the third morning after Flo’s instal- 
lation as governess to Mrs. Fitz-~Maurice 
Smith’s sweet children. She has requested 
an interview with their august mother, for 
the purpose of informing that formidable 
personage that she has decided on retiring 
from a field whence a few brave and many 
faint hearts have already been ousted. 

Flo can hold her own well enough with 
the children, who, though high-spirited and 
utterly spoiled, are not without their redeem- 
ing good points; but she cannot brook the 
perpetual insolence and interference of their 
mother. Mrs. Fitz-Maurice Smith expects 
her governess to resign herself, body and 
soul, into the hands of her employer. She 
must possess no opinion, no idea, no indi- 
viduality of her own. She must become a 
mere automaton, and e¢ho the sentiments of 
the family. She must submit smilingly to 
be kicked and pinched by the children, but 
she must in no way retaliate. She must be 
a strict disciplinarian, yet woe to her’should 
she forcibly prevent Tom from spending the 
whole of the hour which should be devoted 
to his lessons in dancing the “ sailor’s horn- 
pipe ’’ on the schoolroom table. The chil- 
dren are to learn three times the amount of 
ordinary children, yet in no way to make 
use of their own brains in the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

FTo has no wish to work in so unprofitable 
a vineyard whilst other fields lie open to her; 
consequently she has demanded an interview 
with her employer, and is even now standing 
firmly grasping the handle of the morning- 
room door. She turns it, and is about to 
enter, when, perceiving that Mr. Smith is 
the only occupant of the apartment, she 
makes an excuse and proceeds to withdraw. 
She is, however, quickly recalled. 

“Here, thingamybob! I want some one; 
you'll do.”’ 

Flo rather likes Mr. Smith, though he 
does usually particularize her as ‘‘ thingamy- 
bob,’”’—poor man, he cannot be expected to 
remember all the governesses’ names—so 
she enters the room, and asks:— 

‘“‘Is there anything I can do for you, 
sir?” 

“Can you write?” asks Mr. Smith, 
doubtfully. 

His own corresponding powers are so very 
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limited, that he naturally doubts those of 
others. 

‘Yes,’ answers Flo, smiling a little. 

‘¢ Then sit down here, like a good what’s- 

your-name, and tell this man I can’t meet 
him on Thursday; it’s hunting-day.”’ 
’ Flo selects a sheet of paper, and complies 
with the request. She has just finished her 
note, when Mrs. Smith enters the room, and 
leoks with some little astonishment from her 
governess to her husband. 

‘¢Thingamybob has been writing to Tom- 
kins for me. I couldn’t wait for you,” he 
explains, and then tramps hurriedly out to 
where his horse is awaiting him. 

Mrs. Smith shrugs her shoulders depre- 
catingly. 

*“*Tom shall be so educated that he can 
write his own letters,’’ she says, decidedly. 

Flo doubts, in her heart, whether Tom 
will grow up a truer man than his father, 
even though he may be able to write his own 
letters. 

‘* This, I believe, is the hour for Trot’s 
geography lesson,” continues Mrs. Smith. 
somewhat severely; ‘‘so, perhaps, you will 


be kind enough to say what you have to say. 


quickly, Miss Brymer. 

‘¢T will be as concise as possible, Mrs. 
Smith, 1”—— 

‘¢ Fitz-Maurice Smith, if you please.”’ 

“T really beg pardon,” says Flo, peni- 
tently. 

Mrs. Smith draws her shawl] around her 
shoulders more closely, with great dignity of 
action. 

‘*T only wished to say,’’ continues Flo, 
after a moment’s pause, “‘ that, as soon as 
you can make arrangements with some other 
governess, I should like to leave.” 

For some time Mrs. Smith stares at the 
girl in feigned surprise; then she demands, 
resentfully:— 

‘*What have you to complain of, Miss 
Brymer? Why do you wish to resign your 
post ?”’ 

‘““T never care to make complaints,’’ an- 
swers Flo, with a somewhat provoking smile 
playing around the corners of her mouth. 
‘*T merely come to say that I am anxious to 
leave.”’ 

‘¢ Then allow me to tell you that I consider 
your conduct disgraceful, and, if you apply 
to me for a reference, I shall not fail to ex- 
pose your discreditable conduct—leaving me 
without even an assignable reason for so 
doing! ”’ 


‘*T shall not trouble you for a reference,” 
replies Flo, her cheeks pink at the insolent 
tone adopted. ‘‘-Besides,” she continues, 
‘*T have very good reasons for my conduct.” 

“Name them!” cries Mrs. Smith, in 
stentorian tones. 

She is inexpressibly annoyed to see so 
goed and well-oiled a machine as Flo has 
proved herself during the past two days, 
slipping out of her hands. 

‘You allow me to exercise no authority 
over my pupils, and I find it impossible to 
instruct them properly without a certain 
amount of order and discipline.” 

‘““Do you imagine, Miss Brymer, that I 
would allow you, or any woman, to ill-treat 
my treasures ?”’ 

An irrepressible smile breaks over Flo’s 
features as she answers :— 

‘*T do not think, Mrs. Smith, that your 
children have bad dispositions. Ill-treat- 
ment, I am sure, would be unnecessary; but 
they need to learn the meaning of the word 
‘ obedience.’ 

‘‘Which means a total destruction of their 
joyous, innocent natures!”’ exclaims the 
lady, excitedly. ‘‘ No, Miss Brymer; if you 
cannot rule them with love, you shall never 
rule them with the red. You must leave.” 

Yes,” answers Flo, readily, rising from 
her chair. ‘I shall do my very best for the 
children till you are suited.” 

“Of course!” ejaculates Mrs. Smith, 
angrily. 

Then she watches Fo trip briskly across 
the room. 

**Oh, Miss Brymer!” 

Yes, Mrs. Fitz-Maurice Smith,” answers 
Flo, pausing at the door. 

‘* You may have heard that I am going to 
give a dance to-morrow evening.” 

Yes,’ says Flo, wonderingly. 

‘TI shaJl wish you to appear during the 
evening.”’ 

‘‘ Wish me to appear!’ echoes Flo, with 
some dim foreboding that she is being called 
on to enact ‘“‘ medium.” 

‘*'Yes; I always have my governess pres- 
ent at any entertainment that I give. It 
shows that I keep one.”’ 

‘¢Oh, I am to come down to-morrow eve- 
ning!’ muses Flo, aloud. Then she con- 
tinues, in an annoyed voice, “‘ I would much 
rather keep in the schoolroom.” 

Mrs. Smiti, unused to such rebellion, 
stares hard. 

‘‘ Did you not hear me say,”’ she remarks, 
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crushingly, ‘that I choose you to come 
down ?”? 


It is the evening of the dance, and there 
is a sparkle of mischief in Flo’s eyes, as she 
stands putting the finishing touches to her 
toilet before the oval mirror in her small 
bed-room. She has arrayed herself in a 
shimmering, white silk robe, a relic of her 
prosperous days. It is not a dress that she 
considers quite in keeping with her present 
position; but she is annoyed at having to go 
down at all, and so has decided on a little, 
innocent revenge. The dress is plainly 
made, save for cascades of soft, filmy lace 
that encirele the neck and elbow-sleeves.. It 
fits her small figure to perfection. Amidst 
the lace at her bosom she has placed agbunch 
of snow-drops embedded in moss, and a cor- 
responding bunch nestles against her neat, 
brown plaits. Her gloves, fan, and the 
little, high-heeled shoes are all by the best 
makers; and Flo nods at her reflection ap- 
provingly. 

‘*T doubt, somehow, if Mrs. Fitz-~Maurice 
Smith will appreciate her governess this 
evening,” she says, with a wicked, little 
laugh. 

Then she makes her way to the school- 
room, where Cornelia and the younger chil- 
dren are awaiting her. 

“Lal”? exclaims that young lady. ‘‘What 
a swell you are!” 

“T really thought you were a lady, at 
first,’ says Tom, premenading round Flo in 
evident admiration. ‘I shouldn’t mind 
kissing you.” 

‘I’m sure ma won’t like your dress,” con- 
tinues Cornelia, decidedly. 

Flo smiles as she makes answer good- 
humoredly :— 

‘Since your mamma was kind enough to 
invite me to her dance, it would have been 
a poor compliment to attend it in linsey- 
woolsey.” 

“I don’t say linsey-woolsey, but a black 
dress, like our other governesses. Why, no- 
body will know who you are, if you dress 
like that!” 

“You can relieve their minds by telling 
them,” answers Flo, lightly. 

And then, without further parley, she 
leads the way down-stairs to the brilliantly 
lighted rooms where Mrs. Smith’s guests are 
fast assembling. 

‘Do you see that gentleman with his back 
to us, talking to — ?” asks Cornelia, as 


But I’ll soon find you plenty ef partners if 
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they enter the largest apartment, dedicated 
to dancing. 
“Yes,” answers Flo, with a catch in her 
breath. It is ridiculous of her, of course— 
men are so much alike in evening-dress—but 
the bend of the head, the quarter-profile, the 
drooping, dark moustache, strike her, for the 
moment, as being familiar. 
‘* He is the greatest catch in the neighbor- 


hood; and, if Louie marries him, ma says © 


her utmost ambition will be satisfied.” 

Flo cannot restrain a smile, as she asks:— 

‘* What is his name ?”’ 

But Cornelia finds no time to reply. A 
long-legged youth with an eye-glass and a 
lisp, is soliciting her hand for the coming 
dance, and her whole attention is given to 
him. 

Flo stands for a moment, feeling alto- 
gether alone; her eyes are still half-ques- 
tioningly fixed on Louie and her stalwart 
cavalier. She is at too great a distance to 
catch any of their conversation; but, as the 
notes of a waltz break on the heated air, 
Louie rises, and, a minute later, is whirling 
past where Flo stands, alone and unappre- 
ciated. She sees the man’s face clearly as 
Louie’s pink tulle train brushes against her 
skirts, and, after seeing it, proceeds to hide 
behind the ample skirts of some half-dozen 
chaperons, who have chosen the luxurious 
lounges of the hall as a desirable resting- 
place, conveniently handy to the refresh- 
ment-table. 

The corner Flo has selected is very ob- 
scure, and, what with the heat, the distant 
sound of music, and the near buzzing of the 
dowagers’ tongues, she is beginning to ex- 
perience a sense of drewsiness, when a deep 
voice says, in accents of surprise close to 
her ear:— 

‘*'You down in Sunshire, Miss Brymer! 
I did not know that you had friends in this 
part ef the country.” 

Glancing up quickly, she sees a pair of 
kindly gray eyes looking with pleased sur- 
prise into hers. For a moment Flo’s hand 
is held in a firm clasp which does much 
towards rousing her from her dreams; and 
she answers, with a smile and dash of her 
old piquancy :— 

**T don’t think you can accuse me of hay- 
ing many friends, or you would not find me 
sitting out.’ 

‘‘Ah,”? he answered, with a cheery laugh, 
‘you are a stranger in the neighborhood ! 
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you wish to dance; only first give me your 


' programme, and let me mark down my own.” 


**T don’t possess a programme, and I am 
quite sure I am not expected to dance,” 


‘ answers Flo, with a comic little shake of her 


head. ‘‘I am Mrs. Smith’s governess.”’ 

are joking!” says the gentleman, 
speaking incredulously. 

Indeed I am not,’’ responds Flo, with 
what appear like tearsin her eyes. ‘‘I have 
been earning my bread for the past three 
years.”’ 

He does not laugh at her tragic way of 
putting it, but answers, gravely:— 

“7 heard of your father’s death, but had 
no idea that it would make any change in 
your circumstances. I always thought him 
wealthy.” 

Tt was the old story,’ answers Flo, sad- 
ly. ‘He concealed the real state of his 
affairs from us, hoping I suppose, that they 
would mend. Then came the double shock 
of his death and poverty.”’ 

‘And your mother?’’ questions the gen- 
tleman, in a lew tone. 

“Oh, she is living in Waretown with 
Harry, who has some vague idea that he is 
going te repair the fortunes of the family by 
becoming a great doctor.”’ 

‘And why could you not remain with 
them?” asks the gentleman, knitting his 
brows slightly. 

‘** Because I am commonplace enough to 
require food and clothing,” replies Flo, with 
an almost bitter ring in her young voice. 

A flush overspreads the man’s face as he 
recognizes that he has wounded her. Flo 
notes the deepening color, and hastens to 
heal the hurt her momentary impatience has 
caused. 

‘*T developed a talent for teaching,’’ she 
explains, lightly, ‘‘just at the right time; 
and it is, really, not such very bad work, ex- 
cept in exceptional cases.” 

this is an exceptional case?’ he 
questions. 

Flo gives a laughing, but very expressive 
nod. 

“‘There is the music striking up for an- 
other waltz. Dance it with me for the sake 
of ‘auld lang syne,’”’ says the gentleman, 
pleadingly. 

Flo rises, willingly enough, and lays her 
neatly-gloved hand on his arm. 

Half an hour later, the same gentleman is 
holding a few moments’ converse with Miss 
Fitz-Maurice Smith. 


‘‘T nearly had a fit just now, Mr. Cole,” 
remarks that young lady, hiding her face be- 
hind her fan, as though to conceal her mirth- 
ful tendencies. 

Indeed! How so?” 

‘** Yes, I thought I should have died laugh- 
ing. Of course you did not know it, but 
you were dancing with our governess.” 

‘“*T am sorry 1 comported myself so ab- 
surdly as to endanger your nervous system,” 
replies Mr. Cole politely. 

‘“‘It was Miss Brymer’s having deluded 
you into dancing with her that amused me,” 
explains Louie. ‘‘ Why, she has actually 
got one of the officers from Aldershot, now? 
I must find ma, and tell her to send her up- 
stairs.’’ 

‘* Please don’t. I introduced Major Ful- 
lerton’”’ 

‘* Ah, I had forgotten your Radical ten- 
dencies ?’? remarks Miss Smith, with a 
slight sneer. ‘‘I believe you would take off 
your hat toa nursemaid if you met her in 
the park.” 

‘¢ Very likely, if she chanced to be pretty,” 
responds Mr. Cole carelessly. 


It is half-past two o’clock A. M., and the 
gues:s, with the exception of two or three 
gentlemen still lingering about the billiard- 
room door, have taken their departure. In 
the deserted dancing-room sits Mrs. Smith, 
arrayed in gorgeous robes of trailing ruby 
velvet. Before her, with her hands loosely 
clasped and her figure drawn to its full 
height, stands a girl in shimmering white 
silk. Their attitudes are those of judge and 
criminal; but the girl appears the more self- 
possessed of the two. 

‘* By the very earliest train to-morrow 
morning—you understand ?”’ Mrs Smith is 
saying. 

‘‘Or rather this morning,” corrects Flo 
calmly. 

Yes, of course, this morning,” assents 


‘Mrs. Smith angrily; ‘‘and remember that 


I consider your conduct has been most out- 
rageous and unprecedented.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry that you don’t approve of my 
conduct,” says Flo, raising her eyebrows 
slightly; ‘‘but I feel no cause for self- 
reproach.”’ 

“‘No cause for self-reproach?” exclaims 
Mrs. Smith, in a voice rendered almost shrill 
by excitement. ‘‘ Then allow me to tell you 
that you have been the laughing-stock of the 
whole room, behaving in such a bold and 
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forward manner that people have been ask- 
ing me repeatedly who that extraordinary 
young person was.’’ 

Flo’s face loses its weary look for a mo- 
ment as she says shortly :— 

‘* Who asked you that?” 

‘*T don’t see that it matters, since you 
know no one in the neighborhood,” answers 
Mrs. Smith, with a prolonged and vicious 
yawn. ‘*And now remember you are gone 
before I am about to-morrow morning; and 


don’t apply to me for a character. I'll send 


you your wages by my maid.” 

Mrs. Smith rises majestically and begins 
to sail across the room. 

“One moment, Mrs. Smith, if you 
please,” says Flo quietly. 

‘* Well?” demands that lady, pausing for 
a moment on her way to the door.- 

‘*‘T should have resented the words I have 
been listening to from a lady; as it is, I let 
them pass. Good-evening.”’ 

‘““A lady? Iam a lady!” exclaims Mrs. 
Smith, flushing. angrily to the roots of her 
hair. 

Flo shrugs her shoulders, as much as to 
say, ‘I can’t help that!” 

“IT think you are mad! I don’t know 
what you mean,” repeats Mrs. Smith 
gruffly; and then she walks from the room. 

Flo sinks into the chair lately occupied by 
her employer, and falls to thinking sadly. 
Now that the excitement of the interview is 
over, her nerves seem all unstrung. The 
sharp words so recently uttered by Mrs 
Smith seem to return and sting her; she 
wonders vaguely and mistily whether she 
really has been disgracing herself by an out- 
rageous flirtation during the course of the 
evening, but conscience answers clearly 
No.” 

_A servant comes into the room te extin- 
guish the lights; so, with a sigh, half of re- 
lief that her freedom is so near, half of 
regret at the unsatisfactory ending to her 
engagement, she prepares to seek her room. 
She has just reached the foot of the stairs, 
when a hand is placed restrairingly on her 
arm; and, turning, meets two earnest eyes. 

“Tamsosorry. Itis I who have brought 
you into this trouble,’’ says Mr. Cole apol- 
ogetically. 

“Oh, no; pray don’t distress yourself 
about that!’ answers Flo, smiling back at 
him. ‘J should have been leaving soon in 
any case,”? 

‘Why did you net hit that vulgar woman, 


instead of standing there meekly to be 
abused ?”’ he continues hurriedly. . 
‘¢ Did you hear her horrid remarks, then ?”’ 
inquires Flo, aghast, and coloring violently. 
‘¢ Yes; and I should have come to the res- 
cue, only I thought I might make matters 


. worse for you.”’ 


on‘ Tell me,’’ says Flo, and stops for a mo- 
ment, then decides to risk the question, “ tell 
me—did I behave in an extraordinary 
way?” 

‘* Decidedly not,’? he answers eagerly; 
then, noting a look of anxiety still lingering 
on her features, he continues quietly, ‘‘ And 
had I been your brother, even, I could have 
found ne fault with you.” 

‘** Oh, thank you! ”* she exclaims earnestly, 
And now, good-night.”’ 

‘** Good-night,” he answers, retaining her 
hand fora moment. ‘Your train leaves at 
7.45; remember and be in time.”’ 

Flo thinks he is merely satirizing his 
hostess, so she answers, laughing:— 

‘* Never fear, I shall bein time. Thanks 
for your kindness this evening, Mr. Cole; 
and now good-by.”’ 


Good-by!” he responds, with a mirth-- 


ful glance which Flo either does not or will 
not see. 


*¢ Well, Louie, I must say that I think 
you played your cards very badly,” remarks 
Mrs. Smith, in an aggrieved tone, as she 
complacently settles her broad bracelets 
over her many-buttoned gloves. ‘ Grass- 
meadow is one of the finest seats in the 
county; and, if you let things slip through 
your fingers like that, how am I ever to get 
you settled ?”’ 

*¢T don’t think you will find much difficul- 
ty in getting rid of me. I always receive 
plenty of attention. Besides, it is rather 
early to begin despairing, since I am not 
yet twenty,’ replies Louie carelessly. She 
is standing by one of the long French win- 
dows, attired in a perfect theugh somewhat 
complicated visiting costume, and very pret- 
ty and fragile,she looks, with the summer 
sunlight stealing in and lighting up her tall 
figure. 

** Yes, of course you command a certain 
amount of attention,’ admits Mrs. Smith 
charily; ‘‘and also of course you will receive 
plenty of offers. A girl with a dot of twenty 
thousand peunds and not bad-looking does 
not go a-begging even in these degenerate 
days. But you must remember that you are 
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not likely to meet many men who are in 
a position to marry you.” 

‘¢ Well it is no use scolding, mamma,” re- 
plies Louie, with a somewhat scornful laugh. 
*¢ Mr. Cele is certainly not in a position to 
marry me at present, since it seems he has 
found a wife. Grass-meadow is a pleasant 


house to visit, so there is no sense in quar-* 


eling with the new mistress.”’ 

**Of course,’? answers Mrs. Smith pet- 
tishly. ‘‘ Have I not put on my latest cos- 
‘tume in honor of the bride?” 

For some moments there is silence be- 
tween mother and daughter. Then the 
sound of wheels is heard. 

** Is that the carriage ?”’ asks Mrs. Smith, 
making a languid effort to rise. . 

** No,” answers Louie, with a quick shake 
of her head. ‘It is only a fly with the new 
governess’’—this same new governess being 
the fourth venture since the dismissal of 
Flo. 

hope she may suit,’? remarks Mrs. 
Smith plaintively. 

““T wonder how long she will stop?” 
queries Louie, with meditative satire. 

‘Tt is ashame of Trotter to be so late,”’ 


continues Mrs. Smith, consulting her watch. 


‘*T shall insist on his being dismissed be- 
cause of his unpunctuality.”’ 

“That will make the seventh coachman 
this year,” muses Louie. 

**T don’t care if it makes the seventieth! ” 
answers Mrs. Smith hotly. ‘‘ Your father 
gives good wages, and why shouldn’t we be 
well served ?” 

‘*Here comes the carriage at last !”’ ex- 
claims Louie eagerly. ‘‘ I feel quite keen to 
see Mr. Cole’s choice.” 

In the hall they encounter the new gov- 
erness, a sallow little woman with curls, 
who looks meek, pinched, and timid. Mrs. 
Smith stops just long enough to frighten 
the new arrival, and then proceeds to utter 
some sharp words to her astonished coach- 
man, steps into her elegant barouche, and 
is driven to her destination. j 

‘*Mr. and Mrs. Cole are out,” is the foot- 
man’s civil answer, when they at last stand 
before the massive porch of Grass-meadow; 
but on further questioning he believes that 
his master and mistress are only in the 
grounds. So the callers are shown into a 
long cool drawing-room, with its three win- 
dows standing open to the scented summer 
air, while the man goes in search of his 
employers. 


A few minutes later there is a slight rustle 
at the most distant window, and a lady and 
gentleman enter the room. With a reluc- 
tant sigh, Mrs. Smith prepares to criticise 
the new arrival. Her eyes open wide, and 
her breath comes more hurriedly than usual, 
as a slight young girl clad in some simple 
washing-material, and with neatly-braided 
golden-brown hair, comes forward to meet 
them. 

‘“‘Miss Brymer!” exclaims Mrs. Smith, 
drawing up her dignified form and looking 
around rather helplessly. 

‘*Miss Brymer no longer, but my wife, 
Mrs. Cole,’ corrects the gentleman, step- 
ping forward, with an amused smile playing 
round his mouth. 

‘**Indeed!”? remarks Mrs. Smith, gath- 
ering her scattered wits once more, and 
speaking with some asperity, as she shakes 
hands with Flo. 

‘*T suppose you saw.our marriage in the 
papers ?”? remarks Mr. Cole, after an awk- 
ward pause, for no one seems much inclined 
to talk. 

“Oh, no! We had no idea whom you 
were bringing home,” answers Mrs. Smith 
pointedly. 

** Ah, that reminds me that I must thank 
you, Mrs. Smith, for having enticed Flo into 
the neighorhood! We had not met for 
years when fate threw us together at your 
dance. It was the renewal of an old friend- 
ship, for during her father’s lifetime I have 
had many a good week’s shooting at their 
place.” 

In the meantime Flo and Louie have 
found a subject to converse upon, for Miss 
Smith has come to the conclusion that Mrs. 
Cole will be more useful as a friend than 
foe. Flo has asked, with a merry smile, for 
news of Tom, Dot, and Trot, and has been 
informed in reply that the boy still indulges 
in a diurnal pas suel on the schoolroom table, 
to the utter confusion of his governess and 
his own entire satisfaction. : 

“You might have told me,” remarks 
Mrs. Smith, by way of apology to Flo, as 
she shakes hands before her departure. 
‘*Tt would have made all the difference 
if I had known that you were a lady; it 
would quite have prevented any little mis- 
understanding between us.” 

“I certainly might,’ replies Flo, with 4 
quick glance at her husband; “only it 
never entered into my head to go about the 
world proclaiming the fact.” 
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6) DAYS, be fleet on your still wings 
Till you shall hear her footsteps ring, 

And feel the blessing of her grace,— 

The tender, blushing, blossoming Spring. 


Fly on, like swift birds flying home 
Over the barren, wintry plain; 

Tap softly at her closed gates 
With all your pleading tears of rain, 


And woo her from her fairy shores, 
To make an elf-land of our earth, 
With nights that drop enchanted dew, 
And mornings full of silver mirth. 


Oh, merry, merry are her winds 
That ring the brook bells with such glee, 
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TOWARDS SPRING. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


And make the laughing grasses dance 
With spotted lilies on the lee; 


And merry, merry are her suns 
That kiss the cowslips till they glow, 
As golden as their frolic beams 
That play about the meadows low. 


Old Winter may be lingering now 

About these wild plains of the March, 
But April tears on his dead face 

Shall drip like music through the larch. 


Then hasten, days, on your still wings, 
Till you shall hear her footsteps ring, 
And feel the blessing of her grace,— 


Ls brightening, blushing, blossoming Spring. 


HIF’LESS ?” 
Elihu Beaton repeated the word after 
his wife in a surprised and injured tone. 
He was leaning against the door-post of 
their little, brown cottage at the end of a 
lane, a mile out on ‘‘the city road,” from 
the village of Fairmount. His heart had 
been full of contentment, a moment before, 
as he mentally summed up the mercies of 
the nearly ended year, and of wondering 
admiration as well, as he watched the crim- 
son glory of the sunset above Mount Fair. 
“I’m glad we built here, where we can 
see the sun set and rise over the dear old 
mountain,” he had innocently remarked over 
his shoulder, to his wife, who was “ flying 
around’ in the kitchen, preparing a supper 
with a most appetizing smell. ‘It beats 
all how pretty that sky is to-night, Hesper.”’ 
Mrs. Beaton had been washing that morn- 
ing. That ‘* goes without saying,” because 
she was a New England woman—a “ capa- 
ble’ woman, and because it was Monday. 
Equally, of course (in her household), there 
had been what she called “‘ boiled pot,” pre- 
pared, after breakfast, and set well back on 
the great stove, as a good, hearty, sensible 
kind of a dinner, that would trouble no one 
to look after it,"but would ‘ cook itself.” 


MISSING HER HUSBAND. 


BY MARGARET BLOUNT. 


friend who had detained him so long. 


Breakfast, the prospective dinner, and 
Elihu being then well out of her way, Mrs. 
Hesper turned the sleeves of her gray print 
dress up over her well-rounded arms, put on 
a large, bib-apron and a pair of rubbers, and 
bent over the wash-tub in such an energetic 
fashion, that, at ten o'clock, every cloth was 
in its place on the line, at eleven the floors 
were mopped, and the house in apple-pie 
order, and at twelve, to a minute, Elihu’s 
favorite dinner smoked upon the board, and 
his wife, in her clean, afternoon dress, with 
shining hair, and a pink ribbon at her collar, 
waited to catch the first glimpse of him, 
coming from the village, whither she had 
despatched him te purchase groceries needed 
for the ensuing month. , 

She waited, in vain, till half-past ene 
o’clock, and then ate her own dinner, so full 
of wrath against the absent one, that she 
scarcely noticed how cold the vegetables had 
grown. 

The afternoon wore on. Just as she put 
the kettle on for tea, Elihu drove up the 
hill, and, after attending to the comfort of 
his horse, entered the kitchen with his 
pockets and hands full of packages, and his 
mind full of the wondrous story of the old 
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‘You used to know Jim Hunter as well as 
I did, when he was a boy, Hepsey,’’ he re- 
marked, unheeding her black looks. ‘And 
you know how the neighbors all said that 


_he’d never come to any good, when he ran 


away from his step-father’s house and went 
to sea. He did come to good, though! He 
left his ship, and went to the mines, and 
now he owns a handsome ranch, out in 
Texas, and has more money than I can 
count in a day. I should have asked him 
eut here to see you, only he was in a hurry 
to catch the night train for New York, so I 
waited to see him off. A good fellow, Jim 
is. He deserves his luck, every bit of it.” 

Mrs. Hepsey assaulted the fire, rattled out 
the table, flung on the cloth, and put down 
each piece of crockery needed for tea with 
an emphasis, but kept her lips tightly gosed 
the while. 

Elihu stole a sidelong glance that took in 
her heightened color and the ‘‘ snap ”’ of her 


black eyes, and discreetly moved himself te. 


the doorstep, where, in contemplating the 
beauty of the sunset, he soon grew composed 
and happy again, actually forgetting his 
irate spouse, after his remark about the 
sunset, until that disagreeable word fell from 
her lips, sharp and distinct as the crack of a 
whip. 

*Shif’less! Who is shif’less, Hepsey ?” 
he asked, after a lengthened pause. 

“Who? Why, you, of course!’ snapped 
his wife, who had just torn her new apron 
on the oven-deor, and scalded her hand in 
the steam of the teakettle, and who, natu- 
rally, was disposed to blame her husband for 
both accidents. ‘‘ What else are you?”’ 

Elihu’s mild blue eyes roved over the 
fields that he had sowed, reaped, and mowed 
that year, and every year since his beloved 
father’s death. 

‘Well, I don’t know,” he said, slowly. 
*“*T do my work and keep my farm up, as 
well as the rest of my neighbors do.” 

**And go to the store, and sit there all day 


_ long, to gossip with your Jim Hunters, 


while I’m waiting here for forty things, and 
obliged to get your dinner twice over for you 
in one day,’”’ rejoined Hepsey, setting the 
warmed up “ boiled dish ’’ on the table with 
a bang that thoroughly testified to the 
strength of the yellow “ nappy ”’ that held 
it. ‘And standing there, now, mooning 
about the sunset, when any fool might know 
that water was wanted from the well before 
teal” 
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bring the water, Hepsey.”’ 

It was the “‘ soft answer,”’ although it did 
not ‘turn away wrath,’ so far as words 
were concerned. But the tone in which it 
was spoken betrayed rising temper on Mr. 
Beaton’s part. 

He took the pail, turned the east corner 
of the house on his way to the well-room, and 
Hepsey saw him no more. 

As he walked along, with his eyes upon 
the ground, a strange process was going on 
in Elihu Beaton’s mind. During the ten 
yeays of their married life, he had endured 
Hepsey’s continual ‘‘ nagging,’”’ as a matter 
of course, with no attempt at rebellien. 

But, on this evening his heart was soft- 
ened—full of old memories, old dreams, and 
hopes and plans, long since laid aside and 
well-nigh forgotten, till the four hours’ con- 
versation with the friend of those early days 
had recalled them, and with them the spurt 
of enthusiastic, adventurous daring that had 
lent them their beauty and their life. 

Never had this one discomfort of his 
otherwise prosperous and happy life so jarred 
upon him as now. 

‘“* Tf I was to go away, as Hunter’s brother 
has gone, and come back rich, she would 
have a higher opinion of me,’”’ he thought, 
glancing back once more at the sunset light 
upon his home. 

He set the tin pail down softly by the well- 
room door, and strode away across the fields # 
towards the distant town. 

Half an hour later, his wife went forth, 
impatiently, to call him in to tea. 

An hour later, and she was wildly calling 
his name, as she, with her hastily-summoned 
neighbors, sought him up and down the 
farm. 

But search and seek as she might, with 
that late repentance born of love and tears, 
it was all in vain. He was gone! No one 
in Fairmount knew less or more than that 
of Elihu Beaton from that autumn afternoon. 


Two years passed slowly by. The good 
people of Fairmount resembled every othet 
‘people’? in one respect, and rarely paid 
any great or long-sustained attention to the 
troubles of their neighbors, so long as their 
own affairs remained in a healthfully pros- 
perous state. 

Consequently, the place which Elihu 
Beaton had filled in the small community, 
was soon filled up. Every one grew used to 
thinking of him as they thought of the 
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dead. No one expected that the mystery 
of his fate would ever be unraveled—in this 
world, at least. 

No one except his wife. His wife, who 
was already designated in the minds of many, 
if not, in their actual thoughts, as ‘“‘ The 
Widow Beaton.” 

Elihu’s disappearance was not, to her, the 
profound mystery that it was to all others. 
They had lived much to themselves, being 
on a by-road, at some distance from the 
village, and on the rare occasions when they 
had visitors, or ‘‘ extra hands,’’ Mrs. Bea- 
ton had treated her husband with all due 
respect. 

She knew, and she only, how often she 
had tried the patient, kindly man to the very 
last verge of endurance by her acrid tongue. 
Over and over again, even in those days, 
she had risen, of a bright, sunny merning, 
resolving not to give way, that day, to her 
temper. And then the fire would not draw, 
or the kettle would boil over, the biscuit 
would burn in the oven, or her pet cat would 
get under her feet as she was hurrying from 
the table to the stove, and up the angry 
words would bubble, and Elihu, being the 
only human creature near at hand, would 
pay the penalty of the ‘* general depravity of 
inanimate things,”’ till he would fairly rush 
out ef the house, sometimes uttering a mild 
protest to the effect that ‘‘ It did beat all 
why a woman should want to act so,’ a 
protest which would render his wife ten 
times more angry than before, until the time 
came for her wrath to die naturally away. 

Yes, she could lay her hand upon her 
heart, and say that she had often tried, hon- 
estly, in the old days, to wear a pleasant face 
and speak in a pleasant tone, yet how sig- 
‘nally she had failed. 

And, at the last, she had fairly driven him 
from the home that he loved so well. Driven 
him, by that one stinging word, that false 
word, too, which she ought to have known 
that he could not, and would not bear. 
-“*Shif'less! I must have been quite be- 
side myself to say it,’ she thought, as’ she 
stood in the open kitchen-door, one Decem- 
ber evening, looking towards the sunset on 
the distant hills. ‘There never was a 
better worker than Elihu in Fairmount. 
I'm sure this farm shows the difference 
since he left it, and no one does by me as 
they agree when they take the land. Well, 
I've only myself to blame for it all! Oh, 
how sorry I am! O Elihu, Elihu! where 
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in the wide world are you? Oh, if you could 
only come home and forgive me, how happy 
I should be!” 

A sob choked her, and she eanel her 
apron to her eyes. Looking across those 
snow-covered meadow lands toward the 
hills, she had seen Deacon George’s gray 
horse and green sleigh turn in at the gate of 
the George homestead, had seen the: end- 
door of the great red house fly open, letting 
out the comforting glow and light of an open 
fire upon the kitchen hearth, had seen the 
deacon’s wife, fair and rosy in her healthful 
middle age, stand there to welcome him with 
a smile, while the ‘‘ bound boy ” led the fat, 
gray horse away to a good supper in its 
warm stable. 

Her own kitchen was now rosy with the 
light of the flames from twd well-seasoned 
logs upon the hearth, and the tea-table was 
spread with good things for her lenely tea, 
yet she could not turn from the spectacle of 
her neighbors’ household comfort, although 
she gazed upon it through her tears. 

Suddenly the gray cat and the black cat, 
who had been basking side by side in the 
heat upon the hearth, rushed to the door 
with the same peculiar cry of welcome with 
which, as kittens, they had been wont to 
greet their master’s coming two years ago. 

A step, coming round the east corner of 
the house as if from the well-room, sounded 
on the snow. A voice, with an odd tremble 
and quaver in it, said:— 

‘ve brought the water for tea, Hepsey.”’ 

Looking reund with a pale, scared face, as 
if she expected to find a ghost beside her, 
Mrs. Beaton saw her husband, ruddy, brown 
and bearded, with a bright, new tin pail, 
filled with water, in his hand. 


‘* Say no more about it, Hepsey, dear! 
exclaimed Elihu, when his wife threw her 
arms around his neck with a sobbing prayer 


to be forgiven. ‘*I was quite as much in 
the wrong as you were, that time, at least, 
for I went away proud and angry, and not 
caring how much you might suffer when you 
could not find the least trace of me about the 
farm. How did I go, do youask? Walked 
over to Stainton, across lots, and then by 
train to New York, and on to California, 
like a fool as I was! I grew homesick 
enough long before I got there, but my pride 
wouldn’t let me come back till I had made 
my fortune at the mines where Hunter’s 
brother worked. And I’ve done it, Hep- 
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sey—at least it will be a fortune in a place 
like Fairmount, and there’s nothing in rea- 
son that you may set your heart on, in 
future, that I cannot afford to give you.” 

*O Elihu, don’t, don’t be so good!” 
sobbed his wife. ‘‘ I don’t deserve it, when 
I drove you away from home.”’ 

‘*Not a word more of that, I insist, my 
dear,”’ said Elihu, as he drew her into the 
house and closed the door. ‘‘ We were two 
fools, and we know it now; and we shall be 
wise enough in the future, I’m sure, to make 
ourselves as happy together as God intended 
us to be when He gave us so many blessings. 
Now dry your eyes, Hepsey, and let me have 


a real, homelike, comfortable supper with 
you once more. Bless me! How bright 
and cozy and pleasant it does look, to be 
sure! And here are these poor little things 
actually remembering me—glad to see! Just 
look at them, Hepsey—how they lick my 
hand!” said the farmer, bending down, 
with an unsteady laugh, over the two cats, 
as they stood on their hind feet to caress 
him. 

‘And Mrs. Hepsey, glancing at the group, 
saw plainly two large, sparkling tears fall 
from her husband’s eyes, as he bent above 
his pets, and looked into the joyous, wel- 
coming fire. 


No. 5. 


Back AGAIN OVER THE GLACIER.—‘ ALEXANDER 
THE GrREAT.”—A CHAMPION FOR CARRIE 
McDoveat.—WE BuiLp a City 
IN THE WILDERNESS. 

S had been predicted, the morning was 
ushered in with fine weather and a 
moderate breeze off shore; a state of things 
highly favorable for operations on the 
wreck. No time was lost by Captain Mc- 
Dougal and his crew, who at once set about 
their preparations for work. 

As had been arranged, our party was in- 
creased to four by the addition of Rawlings; 
and, fresh and vigorous under the influence 
of the cool, bracing air of an Antarctic 
morning, we wound our way between the 
knolls till we reached the flat, stony ground 
near the seaside, and followed the beach 
toward the foot of the ice-mountain. _ Lively 
conversation beguiled the way, for our new 
comrades had much to tell us, and many 
questions to ask in return. : 

The bowlders of ice were heaped up heavily 
along the shore in fantastic shapes, and 
among these, the huge beasts so soon to be 
slaughtered, were sporting and floundering, 
or, still higher up, were dragging their un- 
unwieldy bodies ever the sand and stones by 
their powerful flippers. The three vessels 
could be plainly seen riding at anchor, and 


_ far in the northern board, a fourth was 


visible, beating up for the anchorage, though 
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as yet too distant to determine her nation or 
character. 

Although my friend, Dave Bryant, was 
still somewhat thoughtful, for the gentle 
pressure of the young girl’s hand was still 
fresh upon our own rough palms, as she 
bade us God-speed at parting, yet I was glad 
to perceive that he had formed a decision in 
his own mind, whatever it might be, and 
would permit nothing to subdue the natural 
cheerfulness of his disposition. He did not 
fail, however, on every available occasion, 
to lead the conversation back to the subject 
nearest his thoughts—one upon which Raw- 
lings was especially communicative and elo- 
quent, for his respect and admiration for his 
beautiful shipmate, ‘* Miss Caroline,’’ knew 
no bounds. 

“There is one thing that troubles me 
somewhat,” he said, ‘‘ and I know that her 
father is rather uneasy about it,—Captain 
Proctor knows nothing about her being here 
with us, for it was not a settled thing at the 
time the bark sailed, and he is not just the 
sort of man who would be likely to be pleased 
with such an arrangement.” 

‘But he can’t help himself now,” I 
replied. 

Of course not,’ said Rawlings; but, as 
commander of the whole force, he may make 
her situation, as well as her father’s, uncom- 
fortable in many ways. If the old man had 
remained in command of his own vessel, it 
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would not have mattered so much; but, 
owing te this accident, we are all at his mer- 
cy, 80 to speak.” 

‘Who is to head your beach-gang?”’ in- 
quired Fielding. 

“That was my duty, according to the 
original plan,” the mate answered, ‘ but I 
suppose Captain McDougal will now be in 
command of them.” 

“In that case his daughter will remain on 
shore with him,” said Bryant, with well- 
affected carelessness. 

“Of course. Her father will never consent 
to be separated from her.”’ 

Dave turned away his head, not so quick- 
ly, however, but that I caught the new light 
in his fine eyes, but he made no further re- 
mark at the moment. As we were now 
commencing the rugged ascent, our upward 
progress called for some effort of strength, 
and the cireumstances were unfavorable for 
anything like connected conversation. 

We toiled on in silence, unbroken, save 
for our labored respiration, or occasionally 
by the rattle of a loose fragment of rock, 
jislodged from its bed, and tumbling far 
down, to be lost to sight and sound among 
countless others below, which had been split. 
of at various times by the intense cold of 
past winters. Our lance-poles served us 
in good stead, as we leaped from rock to 
rock, and we at last reached in safety the 
eminence whence we had taken our first look 
at the low point. Here we halted to rest our 
weary frames, sitting again in the same 
Spot. 

The time was more favorable for an ex- 
tended view than on the previous occasion; 
for the breeze was light, and we no longer 
caught glimpses of distant objects through a 
‘imoom of beach sand. There was a new 
ant striking, but melancholy break in the 
monotony of the shore line, as the eye rested 
upon the wteek of the ill-fated Daphne.” 
That the crew had already found means to 
board her was apparent, for we observed 
that the fluttering remnants of her canvas 
were being unbent from the spars. ' 

“She was a motherly old boat,” said our 
hew companion, gazing in a meditative way 
at the brig; ‘‘ and I had promised myself a 
Very pleasant voyage with Captain McDou- 
gal, who is a man every inch of him, to say 
hothing of having a young lady as a ship- 
mate, who was like sunshine wherever she 
moved. But it’s all up with the ‘ Daphne,’ 
and I’ve an idea that old Proctor will keep 


all hands in hot water the greater part of the 
time.” 

‘¢ But you will still be with your old cap- ° 
tain, on shore, I suppose,” said Fielding. 

‘* That’s uncertain. ‘The Admiral’ will 
distyibute us as he chooses, and may see fit 
to keep me on board the ‘ Garrick.’ But 
see, he is signalizing now, and he will have 
no need of my report to tell him what vessel 
it is that is ashore.’’ 

We turned at the word, and looked down 
from our giddy eminence at the vessels still 
uneasily pitching at their anchors. The 
bark had her British ensign set, and beneath 
it three small telegraphic flags, the meaning 
of which Rawlings declared himself unable 
to interpret without the aid of the signal- 
book. But a few minutes later, another set, 
four in number, were to be seen fluttering 
from the masthead of the wreck, showing 
that they understood, and had found means 
to reply. 

The ‘‘Woodlark” still rode securely where 
we had left her; but the other schooner 
was much nearer the base of the “‘ iceberg,”’ 
having dragged during the gale, and was now 
in the act of heaving her chain, evidently 
intending to take up a new berth. The 
stranger, also a fore-and-after, was carrying 
all sail, and slowly working up towards the 
island. 

**Come on, boys!” 
‘* Let’s push forward.” 

We did so, and with renewed vigor, after 
our much needed rest. The downward slope 
of the mountain, though, perhaps, more 
dangerous than the ascent, was less fatigu- 
ing; and we soon stood upon the beach 
abreast of our schooner, and beckoned for a 
boat, which was at once sent to bring us on 
board. We observed another boat pass from 
the Englishman to our vessel, in the mean- 
time, and she still lay alongside when we ar- 
rived. 

‘* Welcome back, boys!” said Captain 
Comstock, cheerfully, as we, jumped in on 
deck. ‘So you’ve had to rough it alittle on 
the point, and I’ve been a little uneasy about 
you, but you look none the worse for your 
cruise. How does the prospect look for us, 
over there, Mr. Fielding ?” 

‘*.Good, sir,’ was the ready answer. “I 
wish we had our shanty and provisions 
ashore there, now,”’ 

‘All right; we'll have them there to- 
morrow. It’s growing smoother every hour. 
So you’ve had a shipwreck down there, I 


said Mr. Fielding. 
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see. I hope no lives were lost. And this 
is”.—— extending his hand to our stranger 
companion, with an inquiring look. 

“Mr. Rawlings, first officer of the brigan- 
tine ‘Daphne,’ of Hobart Town, driven 
ashore in the gale yesterday morning,” »said 
Fielding, introducing him. ‘* Tender to the 
Garrick,’ ”’ he added. 

*¢ Glad to see you, Mr. Rawlings! ”’ with a 
vigorous shake of the hand, ‘and truly 
sorry for your misfortune. Can I assist you 
or your shipmates in any way? If so, say 
the word.”’ 

**So you’ve made a landfall, with a ven- 
geance, haven't you?” spoke up a new 
voice, in a sneering tone, as its owner came 
waddling forward from behind the compan- 
ionway, where he had, until now, kept out 
of sight. No hand was extended, in this 
ease, to greet the unfortunate mate, who, 
observing this, coolly folded his arms, and 
stood confronting his superior officer, with 
an expression which plainly said that he had 
expected nothing better of him, all along, 
and that anything better would have been 
rather a disappointment to him, but that he 
considered the opening speech unworthy of 
any reply. 


A very marvel of ugliness, considered 
either in reference to figure, features or dis- 
position of mind, was Captain Alexander 


Proctor, of the bark ‘Garrick.”’ In the 
first respect, he was dumpy and clumsy, re- 
sembling a huge, bulbous root, elevated 
upon two others, quite as ill-shaped, but not 
quite as bulbous. In the second, the pre- 
dominant points were small eyes, of a color 
rarely seen in a human being, though com- 
mon among animals of the genus felis, a 
huge, Bardolphian nose, and a skin not un- 
like that of a boiled beet, partially scraped 
off. In the last, he was the incarnation of 
selfishness, and a most unmitigated brute, 
as was known to every seaman sailing from 
the colony, among whom the name of Aleck 
Proctor was a very byword; and, as was 
evident enough to us, frem his first saluta- 
tion to a most worthy but unfortunate su- 
bordinate. 

** So, you couldn’t find any better way to 
handle a good vessel than to pile her up on 
that point, eh ? That wasn’t where I wanted 
her, I suppose you know, and ”’—— 

‘¢ Who said it was ?”? demanded Rawlings, 
quietly; thereby raising a general laugh at 
the expense of Captain Proctor, and ex- 
citing his ire to the verge of madness. 
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None of your insolence, sir, or dis- 
rate you, and send you into the ‘ Garrick’s’ 
forecastle. Remember, you are all under 
my orders now.”’ 

‘“‘T am not likely to lose sight of that fact, 
sir,’ replied Rawlings. 

‘* No, nor I don’t mean you shall!” said 
Proctor, with increasing anger. ‘Where’s 
McDougal? Why isn’t he here to report to 
me, as it was his duty?” 

‘*Captain McDougal is down there, at the 
wreck,” Rawlings answered, pointing with 
his hand in that direction. ‘As for his first 
duty, that may be a matter of opinion, sir. 
He thought I could réport the facts as well 
as himself; and that it was quite as much his 
duty to stay by the brig and strip her, as to 
cross the glacier for the pleasure of seeing 
you. He had another reason, too, I sup- 
pose, for not coming,” he continued, witha 
little malice in his tonés, I thought. 

‘* What’s that, sir? What do you mean 
by another reason?” demanded Captain 
Proctor. 

‘*] suppose he did not wish to leave his 
daughter, sir, and he could not well bring 
her over the iceberg.” 

‘“*What daughter? Who? What do you 
mean? Where is she?” 

‘*T mean Captain McDougal’s daughter, 
Caroline, who is on the beach, there, with 
him,”’ replied the mate, deliberately, seeming 
to enjoy the process of thus gradually lash- 
ing the tyrant to a fury. 

‘‘What business has she here?” he 
roared. ‘* Who ever heard of bringing a 
woman to such a God-forsaken region as 
this? Did you ever hear the like, Com- 
stock?” 

‘** Can’t say that I have ever seen a woman 
brought here,’”’ auswered our captain, “ but 
I’ve known many a one to go to the Ar’ti¢ 
and Nor’west; and really, I don’t see the 
great harm of it, if the owners agree to it.” 

‘‘ But what manner of woman must she 
be ?—a single woman—that would come such 
a voyage as this, among a whole ship’s com- 
pany 

‘Avast there!’ roared Rawlings, spriug- 
ing forward with a sudden fury, that caused 
the blustering Proctor to fall back in dismay. 
‘* Not a word about Miss Caroline from your 
lips! That ‘whole ship’s company’ that 
you speak of, will defend her honor with 
their lives! ”’ 

‘Why, this is mutiny!” yelled the cap- 
tain, now fairly foaming at the mouth. 
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“Rank mutiny ard conspiracy! Do you 
know who you are talking to? ”’ 

‘I’m only sorry the young lady is here for 
one reason!” continued Rawlings, with a 
vehemence that nothing could check. ‘ Be- 
cause she may be forced to come in contact 
with you! She’s too good for such as you 
even to look at.”’ 

“ Silence, sir! Get into the boat, at once! 
Get into my boat!” gasped the infuriated 
Proctor, seizing a capstan-bar that lay at 
hand. But Rawlings was almost as quick 
with another, and serious harm might have 
ensued to one or both, had not our captain 
and officers crowded round them and inter- 
posed to prevent any violence. 

Not here! said Captain Comstock. ‘I 
shall keep the peace on board my vessel.”’ 

‘*Man my boat, there!’’ shouted the En- 
glish captain. ‘‘ D’ye hear, there? Man 
my boat at once! We’ll finish this matter 
on board my ship! ” 

‘‘ Perhaps you had better goon board with 
him quietly, Mr. Rawlings,’’ said Comstock, 
aside to him. ‘* You will see, of course, 
that I have no control in the matter, further 
than to prevent harm being done on board 
my own vessel.”’ 

““T’m all ready to go,” replied Rawlings. 
“Tt needed no capstan-bar to compel me; 
though, if that is his game, I’m ready to 
meet him at the bow-thwart. Two can play 
at that, Aleck Proctor, and it’ll be the worse 
for you if you provoke me too far. I expect 
to swallow a deal of abuse from you on my 
own account, but beware hew you touch on 
sacred subjects. The young lady will find 
champions enough to protect her.”’ 

“Get into my boat! ’’ was all the captain 
could command himself to say. 

“Ay, ay, sir! Ill be there in a moment. 
Captain Comstock, in answer to a remark 
you made at our first greeting, I am sorry to 
say that four good men were lost from the 
brig, though Captain Proctor had not 
thought it worth inquiring about. We 
might have all been lost, but for the efforts 
of Mr. Fielding, and your other two fine fel- 
lows. I cannot leave without expressing 
my thanks to them, as well as to yourself 
for your kind offers of assistance. Goed- 
day, sir.” 

And Rawlings disappeared over the rail 
into the boat alongside. 

‘*Good-by, Rawlings,” said Mr. Fielding, 
leaning over the side. ‘‘ Stand your ground, 
my boy! ” 
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‘Oh, I don’t fear Aleck Proctor!” was 
the answer. ‘ Let him do his worst.” 

‘Pleasant old gentleman to sail with, 
that,’ said Dave Bryant to me, after the 
boat had pushed off for the bark. ‘“ He 
can’t help it, though. I suppose. He is so 
thoroughly wrapped up in egotism that he 
knows no world beyond himself. The whole 
race of mankind, as well as nature and all 
her works, were created for his own special 
service and benefit. I wonder he hasn’t 
taken possession of this island, and warned 
all the rest of us off as trespassers, so that 
he may have a clear field to monopolize the 
sealing business. But what do you think, 
Joe,” he asked, lowering his voice to a more 
confidential tone, ‘‘ of the relation of our 
friend Rawlings to Miss McDougal ? ” 

‘* You need not be uneasy on that head, 
Daye,’’ said I. ‘‘ She cares nothing for him, 
depend upon it, nor he for her, in the sense 
which you fear. His champienship of ‘ Miss 
Caroline,’ as he calls her, is highly credit- 
able to him, but his feeling is simply that of 
respect and admiration. You know, your- 
self, that he speaks of her without conceal- 
ment or embarrassment. But, judging oth- 
ers’ feelings by your own, I suppose you 
think he could not have been so closely 
associated with your little Nereid without 
falling in love with her.” 

Dave made no reply, and the subject was 
dropped for the time, as all hands were 
turned to to break out our lumber and pro- 
visions, ready for rafting ashore. I could 
not fail to see, however, that his mind ap- 
peared relieved by the decided opinion which 
I had expressed. 

We could detect ne signs of any further 
altercation on board the ‘‘ Garrick,” though 
she lay but a short distance from us. We 
came to the conclusion that ‘‘ King Alexan- 
der the Great,” as his own boat’s crew de- 
risively termed him, had thought it expedi- 
ent to recede a little, in view of the unex- 
pected spirit shown by Rawlings, or perhaps, 
was nursing his wrath till a better opportu- 
nity. It appeared he had no intention of 
commuuticating further with his castaways, 
till the morrow, when he would, in all prob- 
ability, be able to land a boat near the 
wreck. 

When the anchor watch was set for the 
night, everything was ready to start at day- 
light, not only from our schooner, but also 
from the‘ Ripple,” which had shifted her 
berth, and now occupied, perhaps, the 
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safest one of the three. The newly-arrived 
schooner had also anchored, and we had 
made out the name on her stern, ‘‘ Adelaide 
of New London.”’ 

All is stir and bustle on the three schoon- 
ers on the morning succeeding our return; 
for the looked for fair weather has set in, 
and for the first time since her arrival, it is 
possible to work the beach. ‘* Up anchor!”’ 
is the cry, and we are soon gliding towards 


_ our new station near the point, with the 


** Ripple ” and ‘* Adelaide in company. 
There is, of course, a high spirit of rivalry 
between the crews of the different vessels, for 
each is anxious to have their shanty first built 
and get the start of the others in the attack 
upon the sea-elephants. Some precaution 
is still necessary in beaching a boat, for the 
heavy breakers raised by the norther have 
not entirely subsided. But beyond a cold 
immersion now and then, no harm is done; 
and the line of beach soon presents an 
animated appearance, dotted at intervals by 
the fleet of light craft, and thickly strewn 
with lumber and casks of provisions, as they 
are rafted ashore. The various parts of our 
house are ready for putting together, having 
been prepared at home before the vessel 
sailed. 

A site is selected for building, at a con- 
siderable distance inland, so as to be some- 
what protected under the lee of the high 
land, and yet sufficiently removed from it to 
avoid the danger and inconvenience from 
heavy snowdrifts, should we find it neces- 
sary to winter here. We make beasts of 
burden of ourselves for the time being, and 
transport the lumber on our shoulders to 
the spot. Strong and willing hands make 
rapid progress with the building; an old 
sail is stretched over the roof, and a few 
buckets of tar, thickly laid on and thoreugh- 
ly rubbed in, serves to complete the work. 
Our habitation lays no claim to architectural 
beauty; it is enough for us that it be warm 
and water-proof. 

Its interior arrangements are simple 
enough. A little room is divided off for the 
officers’ use, like a counting-room, or office; 
one end of the building is devoted to the 
bunks, or standing bed-places, and a few 
rudely constructed benches serve as seats 
and tables, A large cooking-stove warms 
the whole establishment, and thus our head- 
quarters are ready for the campaign. Be- 
fore night, the provisions are all rolled up 


and stewed in, and about ‘‘ The Woodlark’s 


Nest,’? as we had already christened the 
place, the sea-beach has resumed its former 
wild and deserted aspect; the schooners 


‘have returned to their old anchorage in The 


Bight, and fourteen of us, with a similar 
number from each of the other vessels, are 
as thoroughly domiciled as if we had been 
natives, born and bred here. 

The Garrick,’ being a heavy ship, and 
riding by both anchors on an immense 
meoring-shackle, did not, of course, get 
under way; but we had seen her boat pass 
us in the morning, on her way to the wreck, 
and were able to distinguish the dumpy, un- 
graceful figure of Proctor at the steering- 
oar. Rawlings was not with him, which 
we thought strange, to say the least. © 
But, in addition to the regular crew at the 
oars, an unknown man was seated in the 
bow of the boat. As the brig lay a mile er 
more below the spot which we had selected 
for a landing-place, they soon passed out of 
sight and hearing of us, and busied each 
with his own affairs, we had no communica- 
tion with any one of the English party for 
the day. 

While we were all assembled at supper, 
Fielding improved the occasion to lay down 
a few rules for our government. and espe- 
cially impressed upon us the necessity of 
caution in our attacks upon the elephants. 
He was determined to have no wanton de- 
struction, or indiscriminate slaughter. At 
least nothing of the kind should be com- 
menced by our party with his sanction. If 
our rivals could not be controlled, we might 
find it necessary to change our tactics. But 
so important did he consider it that the fish- 
ing should be regulated so as to economize it, 
that, for the present, he forbade any one to 
kill a single animal, a. under his eye, 
and by his orders. 

He ‘appointed Dave Deven and myself as 
petty officers, and authorized us to take up 
our quarters ‘in the cabin, as he termed his 
small room, partitioned off from the rest. 

Fatigued as we all were with the exertions 
of the day, we were not slow to avail our- 
selves of the opportunity to turn in-undera 
warm roof, with an unwonted feeling of de- 
light that we had no night watch to stand 
on the wet, cheerless deck of the little 
schooner; and all was dark and quiet within 
the Nest at an early hour. The remains of 
the glowing fire in the stove diffused a grate- 
ful warmth through the cosy little apart- 
ment, and the murmuring of the now gentle 
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breakers on the shore, blending with the 
more distant voices of the penguins at the 
Rookery, fell soothingly upon our senses; 
and soon no other sound could be heard in 
our dwelling. 

I was roused about midnight by Fielding, 
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whom I found fully armed and equipped for 
a tramp. 


** Come, Joe,”’ said he, “‘ let’s have a cruise 


_ down on the point, and see if we can’t kill 


enough before day, to make a day’s work 
for the rest.” 
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BY MRS. E. V. WILSON. 


LIFTON was effervescing with excite- 
ment; since the arrival of the new 
minister nothing had occurred to disturb its 
placidity, and the inhabitants were so weary 
of the monotony of their lives, that I verily 
believe they would have hailed the advent 
of typhus fever, provided they were not the 
victims. Imagine then how delighted it was 
when Mary Ann Goodnough eloped with 
Hiram Stoddard. Such a windfall had not 
blessed the gossips for years. Why, Squire 
Goodnough was the richest man in the coun- 
ty, and Hiram’s father was a “ renter,”’ and 
Hiram had ‘“ nothing.’”? And the squire 
that proud he’d never forgive em, sure. 
And so they talked, standing on street cor- 
ners, hanging over gates, leaning on the 
back yard fences, gathering in the milliner’s 
shop, and in the post-office which included 
beneath its roof the one dry goods and gro- 
cery store of the little town. 

Into this latter building walked late in the 
afternoon, the day after the elopement and 
while it was still being discussed, a stout, 
middle-aged man, with a pair of leather sad- 
dle-bags in his hand, which he placed on the 
counter, and ordered filled with the various 
articles he enumerated. 

What a godsend he was to the loafers 
congregated about the store; for it was a 
chilly April day. Surely he had not heard 
the news; he lived several miles in the 
country and had just-come to town. 

Like a brawling stream that had been 
checked in its flow by some impediment, and 
suddenly forced its channel clear, the tide of 
gossip flowed. One loud-voiced speaker 
declaring, if he “‘ were the old Squire, the 
runaways should never set foot under his 
roof again.” 

The new-comer now remarked, that for 
his part he didn’t blame the youngsters. 


‘* Not blame ’em,”’ cried the loud-voiced 
man; ‘* how’d you like a feller, captain, to 
steal a gal o’ yourn ?” 

‘¢ Well,’? was the quiet answer, “‘I don’t 
think any feller’d better try it; but if one 
tried it and made a success ef it, I'd forgive 
both.”? And taking up the well-filled 
saddle-bags he flung them across one arm, 
and with a pleasant ‘‘ good-evening, gents,” " 
left the room, and mounting his horse which 
had been hitched near the door rode briskly 
off, while the group he had left discussed his 
remark about the elopement with much in- 
terest. 

Tell you, boys,”’ said one, *twould be 
risky business runnin’ off with a gal o’ his; 
they do say the captain used to shoot to 
kill.” 

‘*Pshaw!” said the loud-voiced man, 
knowed the captain’’—captain in vir- 
tue of having once run a flat boat to New 
Orleans—*‘ nigh on to twenty-five year, an’ 
he’s easy ’nuff to git along with if you can 
keep on the right side of him.” 

A burst of laughter followed this conclu- 
sive proof of Captain Stearn’s amiability, 
and as it was nearing supper time the men 
slowly dispersed. All this time, a slender, 
dark-eyed young man had been standing at 
a desk in the back part of the store. En- 
gaged in reading, he had paid no attention 
to the conversation until the captain entered. 
Then he became so interested that like the 
immortal Captain Cuttle, he proceeded with 
pen and memorandum book to ‘make a 
note of it,’ after which, with a pleasant nod 
to the postmaster, he took his departure. 

Leaving Clifton to get over its feverish 
condition at leisure, let us follow our friend 
with the saddle-bags to the home which he 
reached just as darkness began to close 
around him. The captain’s home was evi- 
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dently the home of a man well-to-do, as 
people say. The great log barn, the well- 
fed stock, the two-story hewed log house all 


_ spoke decisively of prosperity, as did the 


captain himself, sturdy and well clothed, 
wearing on his face the unmistakable look 
of a prosperous man. 

Putting his horse in the stable and attend- 
ing well to the creature’s comfort, the cap- 
tain, after taking a look around to see that 
all was as it should be, took his saddle-bags 
and leaving the barn yard, walked to the 
back door of the house. The door was 
opened by a delicate, timid-looking woman, 
whose soft brown eyes and sensitive mouth, 
gave to the face a deprecating expression 
which was heightened when a slow smile 
crept around her lips, as if doubtful of its 
ability to maintain itself, and ready to re- 
treat at its first discouragement. Just now 
the smile seemed content to remain as the 
brown eyes brightened at the sight of the 
captain, whose face was brimming with 


’ good humor, as handing her the saddle-bags, 


he exclaimed, ‘‘ There, Hetty, I’m sartin I 
didn’t forget a single thing.”’ With the 
smile still waiting, but ready to disappear, 
the wife received the articles and stepped 


back into the kitchen, followed by her hus- | 


band. In an instant, four children, ranging 
in age from two to fourteen years, crowded 
around the parents with eager questions. 
‘** Look here, Susie,’’ said the father, picking 
the youngest—the household pet—up in his 
arms and whispering to her as he took a lit- 
tle packet from his pecket, and put it into 
her hand. The child laughed merrily, and 
sitting down with her on his knee, the cap- 
tain glanced at his eldest daughter, a girl of 
seventeen or thereabouts, who, busy with 
preparations for the evening meal at the 
cooking stove, seemed to take no interest in 
what interested the rest of the family. 

The three boys were helping the mother 
put away the parcels, and great was their 
enjoyment as package after package was 
drawn from the capacious receptacle. It 
seemed the captain sometimes forgot very 
important things and was much vexed there- 
at, and this morning he had scornfully re- 
jected a slip of paper his wife had prepared 
for a memorandum, saying he guessed 
his memory could be trusted Now, as 
the last article was displayed he exclaimed, 
** Now, mother, what do you think of my 
memory ?”’ 

Wher’s Ruth’s shoes ?”’ was the reply. 
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“* Well, well! if I didn’t clean forgit ’em, 
and now she can’t go to meetin’ to-morrow,” 
said the captain. Ruth smiled a little scorn- 
fully as she said, ‘I reckon you’re not very 
sorry, I’m sure I’m not.”’ 

Such a pretty girl as this Ruth was, slen- 
der, straight and fair like her mother; but 
firm-lipped and steel-blue eyed like her fath- 
er, with a way of carrying her small head 
that made one think of a soldier marchiag to 
battle, so stately it was. Now she dished up 
the supper as if serving rations to an enemy, 
and soon the family were seated around the 
well-spread table. But the captain’s mood 
had changed; his brow was clouded, and as 
a cloudy sky affects a landscape, so the cap- 
tain’s clouded brow effected his family. 
The poor, wavering smile had left his wife’s 
face; the boys were still; even Susie’s chat- 
tering tongue was silent. But not long, for 
glancing at the faces of first one and then 
another, she suddenly exclaimed:— 

‘*O mother! look what papa bought me.” 
And she held up for all to see a string of blue 
beads. 

‘* Susie,”’ said her father, ‘‘ I thought you 
weren’t to show ’em till to-morrow.” 

She laughed glecfully as she answered:— 

** Now they’s all glad. And Ruthie, you 
can wear ’em to-morrow.” 

Ruth smiled, and taking the beads put 
them about Susie’s neck, kissing her fondly 
as she did so. 

Dear little Susie, how they all loved her, 
more now if possible than ever, since her 
recovery from the terrible attack of fever 
she had suffered during the past winter. 
But strange to say, the first serious trouble 
in the captain’s family dated from this sick- 
ness of Susie. 

It chanced when she became ill, the fami- 
ly doctor himself was confined to his bed 
with rheumatism, and they were compelled 
to employ a young man who had been prac- 
ticing medicine a few years in Clifton and 
its vicinity. He proved skillful, and by his 
kindly attention won the affection of his lit- 
tle patient, and the esteem of her mother; 
and would, it is likely, have won the cap- 
tain’s friendship as well, if that worthy man 
had not noticed that his eldest daughter 
seemed very attractive to the young phy- 
sician, and that the girl looked rather too fav- 
orably upon him. 

The captain did not approve of this. He 
had his own plans for his daughter’s 
future, and he generally carried out his plans 
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whether the object in his way were a living 
or inanimate object. In fact, rumor had 
it, that on that memorable flat boat trip the 
captain had used violence in removing one 
human obstacle from his path. For the 
truth of this we cannot vouch, but we do 
endorse the opinion of his loud-voiced friend 
in Clifton, ‘*‘ That to get along with the cap- 
tain, you needed to keep on the right side of 
him.” 

You may be sure his family were aware of 
this peculiarity, and perhaps that was why 
that smile on his wife’s lips was so undecid- 
ed. However, so far all had been peaceful 
in the family. The wife was quiet and 
yielding in her disposition; the children too 
young for flagrant disobedience; but Rutb, 
now eighteen, was beginning to form opin- 
ions of her own, and express them also. 
And when her father, having settled with 
Dr. Hargrove for his professional services, 
received the friendly visits the young man 
made with such marked coolness as to make 
the guest uncomfortable; she in order to 
show her disapproval, was kinder than ever. 

To say the captain was angry and sur- 
prised, would not half describe his state of 
mind; indeed, I do not believe words could 
do the subject justice, so I will not attempt 
it. Butin a brief conversation with Ruth he 
told her, enforcing his threat with an oath, 
that if she thought to throw Bob Ingram, 
with his hundred an’ sixty acres of good 
land and a fine lot of stock, over for that 
one-hoss doctor, she was mistaken, that was 
all. He—the captain—would soon stop that 
sort o’ nonsense. 

Ruth made no answer to this declaration ; 
but her eyes met his steadily, her lips shut 
firmly, and her shapely head seemed more 
erect than ever. Muttering something 
between his closed lips her astonished fath- 
er walked out of the room. 

This scene had occurred about a month 
previous to the opening of our story, and in 
all this time Ruth and the doctor had met 
but once, and then by accident, at least on 
her part, at church. This was why Ruth 
had spoken as she did about the shoes. She 
believed they had been ‘“ forgotten” pur- 
posely. She was mistaken; the captain re- 
sorted to no subterfuges; and when Ruth 
treated Bob, who had spent every Sunday 
evening at the house for a few weeks, rather 
coolly, he plainly showed by his own cor- 
diality, at least, the young man was a wel- 
come visitor. 
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But Bob Ingram was no fool, and be- 
sides well aware of his own importance, and 
although Ruth’s indifference piqued him, as 
she was, he knew, the prettiest girl in the 
neighborhood, he did not intend to run after 
one who plainly showed dislike to his atten- 
tions, when other pretty girls were ready and 
willing to smile on him. And this is what 
he was telling Dr. Hargrove as the two sat 
in the latter’s office, in Clifton. The result 
of this conversation between the young 
men will be explained as our story pro- 
ceeds. 

Meanwhile supper at the captain’s was 
over, the evening labor done, and Ruth, . 
candle in hand, was about to go up-stairs, 
when her father said: — 

‘Ruth, I heard in town that Mary Ann 
Goodnough had run off with Hiram Stod- 
dard.” 

‘* Run off!’’ exclaimed Ruth, turning to 
look at her father; ‘‘ why, what for?” 

‘To marry him, goose,’”’ was the reply. 

Ruth laughed. 

‘¢ Sure enough,” she said, ‘‘ what a goose 
Iam. I wonder what the Squire’ll do about 
it?” 

‘¢*T don’t know what he’d do,’’ answered 
the captain, ‘‘but I know what I’d do in 
such a case.” 

Well, what would you questioned 
his daughter. ” 

‘*Shoot the fellow like a dog,’ said the 
captain, savagely; ‘‘ and as for the girl””—— 

‘*You’d shoot her, too, you ‘cruel old 
dad!’ interrupted Ruth. That’s a fair 
warnin’. The fellows had better keep 
away from here, hadn’t they, dad?” And 
she ran up-stairs laughing merrily. 

The next morning being Qinday, the wag- 
on was brought to the front gate, and Mrs. 
Stearns and the younger children, with Tom, 
the eldest boy, as driver, set out to meeting. 
Mrs. Stearns was a member of the Methodist 
church, and the captain who professed a 
contempt for religion himself, was always 
ready to assist his wife in church matters, 
and insisted on the children “‘going to meet- 
in’. with mother.’”? He was very liberal in 
giving to her church, too, and very kind and 
patronizing to preachers, cordially inviting 
them to his house and entertaining them 
hospitably, taking great credit to himself in 
so doing, and inwardly expecting to be re- 
warded for them in the next world, if not in 
this. He prided himself greatly on his wife’s 
goodness, seeming to think as he sometimes 
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declared, that his wife’s piety would get 
him safe to Heaven. 

Ruth and her father watched the wagon 
drive off with its precious load, and then 
while the captain strolled into the orchard 
Ruth went into the house, and they did not 
meet again until church-goers and all were 
seated at the dinner table, Ruth having the 
meal ready when the family reached home. 

‘* Bob Ingram sent Ruth a letter,” said 
Susie, ‘‘and she won’t let me see it, dad.” 

“* Never mind, Susie,” he said, smiling, 
“your turn’ll come after a while.”’ 

‘* Mother,” said Ruth, ‘‘ Bob wants me to 


go with him to Sallie Morris’s this afternoon.” 


*¢ All right,” said the mother, ‘‘ don’t stay 
late, Ruthie, there is no moon now.”’ 

The captain was surprised and delighted 
at Ruth’s changed manner toward Bob, 
when that youth, dressed in his Sunday’s 
best, drove up to the gate in his shining 
new buggy, and Ruth, regardless of old 
shoes,—which she laughingly displayed to 
Bob, telling him she had stayed from meet- 
in’ on account of them,—ran down the path, 
and with a happy face allowed him to assist 
her to her seat, and they drove off chatting 
merrily. 

Well,” thought the captain, ‘ Ruth’s 
got moresense’n I thought. She knows when 
I say a thing I mean it.’? And very com- 
placently he smoked his cob pipe that after- 
noon as he sat on the front porch. 

After that day it was very evident that 
Ruth regarded Bob in a new light. Never 
a Sunday passed that did not find Bob’s 
buggy at the captain’s gate, and it was 
equally astonishing to see the intimacy that 
grew up between Ruth and her old school- 
mate, Sallie Morris. It seemed as if they 
must always be together,—Sallie spending 

“nights with Ruth and Ruth with Sallie. 

‘* What do those girls find so much to talk 
about?’ inquired the captain of his wife 
one evening, as he saw them parting reluc- 
tantly. 

**Oh,”’ said his wife, her little deprecating 
smile lighting her face for an instant, ‘‘ girls 
can always find enough to talk about, an’ 
they do say Dr. Hargrave’s waitin’ on Sal- 
lie, an’ he an’ Bob are great friends you 
know.” 

“Well,” said the captain approvingly, 
**Doc’s a good match for Sallie, but Bob In- 
gram’s worth a dozen of him. I should 
think Ruth’d despise a fellow as easy car- 

ried off as he was.” 


Mrs. Stearns said nothing. In her heart 
she had hoped Ruth, would marry the doc- 
tor; but she never spoke to her daughter on 
the subject, and if Ruth noticed that her 
mother’s flickering smile grew less frequent, 
she said nothing, only grew kinder than 
ever in her manner towards her. 

And now summer was almost done, and 
the time for the all-important event of the 
year in the neighborhood, the camp-meeting, 
drew near. 

Although, as I stated, the captain was not 
a church-member, no one more thoroughly 
enjoyed these gatherings than he, and no 
ene made more ample preparations for en- 
tertaining friends and strangers. This year 
he was interested, it seemed, more than 
usual; and when, one day in August, Sallie 
Morris, who had become a favorite of his, 
drew him aside one evening and told him, 
as a great secret, that she was going to be 
married during the meeting, and on the 
camp-grounds, and that she wanted Ruth to 
be married at the same time, he was de- 
lighted. 

‘“‘ Just think, captain,” she went on, rap- 
idly, not giving him a chance to speak, 
“how nice it would be. We are enough 
alike to be sisters, only Ruth is the slim- 
mest, and has no freckles. And we would 
dress alike, and Doc and Bob think it’s 
splendid plan.” 

Well,”’ he answered, you and the doe- 
tor seem to have matters fixed, but I dunno 
*bout Bob and Ruth. They’ve not consulted 
me. However, if it suits them it does me.” 

Sallie laughed gayly. 

Don’t you want a kiss, captain? she 
said, holding up her pretty face. 

He laughed as he took the offered kiss; 
and she ran away, telling him not to tell 
anybody about it, as Mrs. Stearns might be 
jealous. 

A day or two afterwards, Mr. Bob In- 
gram’s buggy stood at the captain’s gate, 
while, on the porch, the captain was again 
being interviewed. Bob’s usual ready elo- 
quence had deserted him in this hour of 
need, and the captain really seemed to 
enjoy his embarassment. At last he stam- 
mered something about himself and Sallie— 
no, Ruth—and Doc and Ruth—no, Sallie— 
and the camp-meeting and his new house 
and his corn crop, and finally said, had ‘ the 
captain any objections to Ruth’s marrying 4 
good sert of a fellow that just worshiped 
her.” 
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This last sentence came, clear and em- 
phatic, and the captain at once shook hands 
with him, and invited him to the house, 
saying :— 

‘‘ Ruth is a good girl, Bob; she’ll make a 
good wife.” 

‘* Yes, sir, I know it,”’ said Bob, who had 
recovered his equanimity, ‘‘ but I must be 
off. I am in a hurry this morning. “Tell 
Ruth I'll be over Sunday.” 

And Bob sprang into his buggy and drove 
off rapidly. 

Laughing heartily, the captain entered the 
room in which his wife sat sewing, and 
coolly informed her that her daughter and 
Bob Ingram would be married the second 
Sunday in September, and it behooved her 
to get ready for the wedding. 

A few minutes later, Ruth, coming in, 
found her mother crying. 

**O Ruth!” she sobbed, ‘* how can I give 
you up?” 

Three weeks later, a beautiful September 
morning found the captain and his family 
arranging their quarters on the camp-ground 
in Elder Creek. The scene was one of 
pleasant bustle and confusion. The rude 
board tenements, which were fixtures on the 
* grounds,’’ were being prepared for tenancy 
by their owners; while, all around, white 
tents were being spread, stoves, in most 
cases, being put up behind them under arbors 
built with forked saplings and branches of 
trees; wagons were being driven into con- 
venient places; horses being cared for; and 
everywhere, running hither and thither in 
everybody’s way, and yet in nobody’s way, 
were children of all ages, down to the wee 
toddler scarcely able to keep itself erect on 
its little feet. 

But atten o’clock, when the bell sounded 
the hour for ‘ preaching,” silence fell. 
Quietly, in groups, or singly, as it chanced, 
the people, eld and young, gathered in the 
circle around which the tents were placed, 
and at one portion of which—in front of 
what was known as the “ preacher’s tent ”’— 
a platform had been erected, roofed with 
green boughs. 

As soon as the throng were seated on the 
rude benches, a venerable minister appeared 
on the stand, and the meeting was opened 
indue form. After a brief sermon, followed 
by much exhorting, singing and praying, the 
people were dismissed, to come together at 
two o’clock for afternoon service. 

And now the —_ began to enjoy him- 
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self. How he hunted up old friends, and 
how glad they were to meet. What count- 
less handshakings there were, for everybody 
was rejoiced to meet everybody, it seemed, 
and there was little time given to dinner 
that first day. After the novelty is past, 
and friends have exchanged greeting, you 
will see the good dames bestirring them- 
selves to fill their tables with choice food, 
each bent on “ settin’ the best table, an’ 
feedin’ the most folks.”’ 

But ah! what pen can do justice to an old- 
time camp-meeting, when, for a brief period, 
the toil and hardships of pioneer life were 
forgotten; and, gathering as one family 
around a common altar, our fathers and 
mothers made ‘“ the groves, God’s first tem- 
ple,’’ resound with notes of prayer and 
praise ? 

You may be sure gentle Mrs. Stearns met 
many friends, and that her bountiful table 
was daily surrounded by those who did 
ample justice to her daintily prepared food. 
Ruth flitted here and there, now assisting 
her mother, now slipping away to chat with 
Sallie Morris, whose father, being a class- 
leader, had a large, commodious tent. 

Neither Dr. Hargrave nor Bob Ingram 
made their appearance until Saturday eve- 
ning, and many were the captain’s jests 
about the recreants whenever he encoun- 
tered the girls, Sallie ever ready with laugh 
and gay retort to answer him. 

Sunday morning dawned bright and fair, 
and all was bustle in the Morris’s tent, 
where the two fair brides were “‘ getting 
ready;”? and when both were arrayed, it 
would have been hard to find two prettier 
ones. Dressed alike in white, with ribbons 
of palest blue, you could not have told one 
from the other without a second look, al- 
though Ruth was more slender, and her hair 
and eyes darker than her friend’s. 

Mrs. Stearns, sitting on a trunk, clasping 
Susie close, is letting great tears fall un- 
heeded from her soft, brown eyes, while 
Mrs. Morris, a jolly, sunny-faced woman, 
is busy helping everybody. 

‘*Come,” she says, at last, ‘it’s nine 
o’clock, and Doc and Bob are waiting.” 

As the young men entered the tent, Ruth 
went to her mother’s side. 

‘* Mother,”’ she whispered, ‘‘ I’ll love you 
always, and I'll be a better girl, and you'll 
forgive me when you find I have deceived 
you, for I couldn’t help it.” 

And then, with a quick embrace, and a 
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kiss on Susie’s rosy lips, she is gone before 
her mother realizes it. 

Bob leads her outside the tent, and follow- 
ing the doctor and Sallie, they walk on until 
they find themselves in front of the plat- 
form, where many of their friends and rela- 
tives, including, of course, the captain, are 
gathered. 

Presently the voices of the ministers are 
heard, for Sallie had insisted on having both 
ceremonies performed at the same time; so 
each couple had a minister to themselves. 

The solemn service was soon over, but, as 
the bridal party faced their friends to receive 
congratulations, a general look of surprise 
was exchanged among the on-lookers, for 
surely that was Sallie clinging to Bob, and 
as surely, Dr. Hargrave held Ruth’s small 
hand in a firm clasp. 

The captain, hurrying up to congratulate 
the young folks, paused with a puzzled look, 
and just then the doctor stepped forward, 
keeping fast hold of Ruth, and handed him 
a bit of paper, saying:— 

“Captain, if you will read this, I think 
our joke will be satisfactorily explained.” 

The bewildered captain read:— 

“April 15th. Cutler’s store. Conversa- 
tion between Captain Stearns and Joe Lit- 
tle:— 

‘¢*¢ How’d you like a feller to steal a gal of 
your’n, captain ?’ 

“Answer by Captain Stearns :— 

*¢¢T think a feller better not try it; but if 
one did, and made a success of it, I’d forgive 
2em.’ ” 

For a minute all was still; then the cap- 
tain looked steadily at the young couple and 
extended his hand. As the doctor took it, 
he said :— 


‘You think yourselves mighty smart, 
don’t you? But you wouldn’t have outwit- 
ted me if you hadn’t got the hull neighbor- 
hood to help you.”’ 

Then, turning to the other couple, he 
shook hands, saying:— 

“Ah, Delila! I might have suspected 
mischief when you kissed the old man. I 
fergive you, Bob; Sallie’ll pay you up for 
this business.” 

It was said the captain never alluded to 
the subject again until, some years after, he 
was heard telling George Stearns Hargrave, 
as he dandled that resy youngster upon his 
knee :— 

** You'll be a peart one, my boy, if you 
pattern after your daddy. When he wanted 
a wife, he got another feller to do his 
courtin’.”’ 

Nevertheless, as time passed he grew 
proud of his son-in-law, as was evident from 
his often speaking of ‘‘ my son-in-law, Dr. 
Hargrave, of Clifton,’ and lamenting the 
fact that ‘‘ his practice was too much for any 
one man.” 

And, as he grew older, the captain’s tem- 
per impreved so much that Susie’s girlhood 
was much happier than Ruth’s had been, 
and Mrs. Stearns’s beautiful smile became 
so serene that it was delightful to watch it 
creep over her delicate face, lighting up 
the tender eyes, and lingering about the sen- 
sitive mouth, as if it felt at home, and could 
stay as long as it pleased. 

As for Mr. and Mrs. Bob Ingram, in spite 
of the captain’s doleful prophecy, they lived 
happily, and a jollier old couple than they 
were when they told me this story, it has 
never been my good fortune to meet. 


RAIN. 


BY E. J. WHITNEY. 


WIFTLY a-down from the cloud-flecked sky 
The crystal rain-bells are falling; 
Over fragrant valleys and gold-tipped hills, 
Where the sweet-voiced rills are calling. 


Like fleecy banners the gray fog flies, 
Beside the brimming river, 

Where the little waves dance and gayly sing, 
As they flow on forever. 


There’s a sound of music under the leaves, 
And down in the pearl-strewn meadows; 

There are low sweet murmurs upon the breeze, 
And golden rifts in the shadows. 


There’s a scarlet flush in the burnished west, 
Where the sunlight’s fainting, dying; 

In silver and gold 'gainst the purple sky 
The sun-kissed clouds are lying. 
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AUNT POLLY PIDGE. 


BY KATE HOWE. 


HERE shall we cut the tie of kindred? 
To what extent can relationship be 
diluted, before it ceases to be relationship ? 
I have an aunt (se-called), who comes upon 
us in semi-annual visitations, which are as 
unfailing and unwelcome as the spring and 
autumn house-cleanings. Years ago, my 
beloved Aunt Mary became the wife of Na- 
than Pidge. That she was a woman of un- 
usual independence and strength of mind, 
she proved by cheerfully adopting such an 
undignified name. 

After a wedded life of forty years, Aunt 
Mary died, leaving Uncle Nathan alone, in 
his second childhood. Perhaps he found it 
insupportable to remain the sole representa- 
tive of the line of Pidges; or, perhaps his 
housekeeper, Polly Judkins, may have 


charmed him by her diligent dosing. At all 
events, after a year of mourning, he married 
her, and shortly afterward died. 

Now the question arises, because my Aunt 
Mary was the first wife of Nathan Pidge, 


does it follow that Polly Pidge, his ‘Second 
wife, is at all akin to ys? She, evidently, 
has no doubt of it, but claims our hospitality 
without limit. 

We were cosiky seated by the sitting-room 
fire one October evening, with the centre- 
table drawn up in front of a nicely swept 
hearth, when the village stage (looking, 
with its hugh, covered top, like a Quaker 
bonnet on wheels) stopped at the gate. 

There was a little pleasurable excitement 
at first, of wondering what visitors had ar- 
rived; but the next moment enthusiasm was 
changed into vexation, for there was no mis- 
taking the uncouth figure and peculiar gar- 
ments of Aunt Polly Pidge. 

My mother being gone, I welcomed the 
guest with as good a grace as possible, and 
led her into the room which had seemed, a 
moment before, so cheerful and bright, 
feeling that now its cheerfulness was all 
gone. 

“There, dear, put the bundles right down 
here by the fire, so’s to take the chill off—I 
shall want some things out of them; and you 
may leave the soapstone on the fire-frame, 
it will get warm by bed-time.”’ 

So saying, Aunt Polly seated herself in a 
rocking-chair, and relieved her carpet-sack 


of its contents. It was a peripatetic apoth- 
ecary shop, was that satchel. Out of it came 
bottles of liniment, camphor, ammonia, and 
sundries, whose names I despair of remem- 
bering. 

** You can put the vials on the mantel, to 
have them handy,” said Aunt Pidge, ‘ for it 
appears to me I’ve got a spell of the sciatiky 
coming on.”’ 

My father, as he entered, looked amused. 
He little dreamed of the suppressed vexation 
I felt. I went out to prepare for this trou- 
blesome guest, with as serene a face as I 
could command. But on returning, a few 
minutes later, to say that tea was waiting, 
Aunt Pidge declared ‘she didn’t want me 
to take extra steps for her, I might bring it 
in on a waiter—she wasn’t at all particular,” 
adding, as I seemed about to urge her sup- 
ping in a civilized way, that, ‘‘ besides, she 
was afraid of the draught in the great dining- 
room.” 

She prevailed, and the sitting-room was 
converted into an eating-saloon withal, when 
the doorbell rang. Most fervently hoping 
the comer might prove to be the butcher’s 
boy, I answered the summons, and ushered 
in Mr. Allis. 

This Mr. Allis was our high-school teach- 
er, and quite the lion of the village. I had 
met him several times at evening parties, 
and this was his first call. He must have 
thought me strangely agitated, but I felt 
much more like beating a hasty retreat than 
presenting him to my worthy relative, who 
sat, teacup in hand, awaiting the introduc- 
tion. 

‘Mr. Allis, Mrs. Pidge,” said I, purpose- 
ly omitting the aunt. 

** Who, dear ?”’ asked Aunt Pidge, staring 
fixedly at the gentleman, as though, her ears 
failing her, she expected her eyes to supply 
their place. 

““Tve got a terrible buzzing in my ears; 
I'm afraid the tinny-pum is affected.” 

‘*Mr. Allis, our high-school teacher, I 
repeated. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Allen, your name sounds famil- 
iar. Are you any way related to the Allens 
in Stumpton ?” 

Mr. Allis politely replied in the negative. 
It was fortunate for me that Aunt Pidge, 
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finishing her supper just then, gave me an 
opportunity for escaping from the room. I 
could better recover my composure in soli- 
tude.. Bathing my burning cheeks with cold 
water from the kitchen pump, I thought, 
with deep mortification, of the littered room 
I had left, of the little tin cup of catnip-tea, 
which Aunt Pidge had insisted on steeping 
over the coals, of her countless wrappings 
strewn about in every corner, but, most of 
all, her own comical figure. For Aunt Pidge 
was an animated thermometer, whose de- 
grees of heat and cold were marked by a 
succession of capes. In the heat of the 
summer, she mounted only one; but, as the 
temperature grew colder, she added another, 
and another, each being a trifle smaller than 
the last. This night she wore her maximum 
number, to protect her during her chilly 
ride. How I wished that she had spared 
herself the inconvenience of the journey! 

Then her false front, with its rows of 
curls, clinging to her head like icicles to the 
eaves of a house, had a vexatious habit of 
slipping down over her forehead, as if the 
shocking cap, with its half-fledged bows, 
filled it with disgust, and it wished to escape 
from such neighborhood. 

Drawing a mental comparison between 
her ludicrous appearance and the gentleman- 
ly bearing of the young student from Yale, 
I re-entered the sitting-room in time to hear 
Aunt Pidge’s concluding remark, that 
‘*Rufus Shoate was a most excellent lawyer, 
and it would be long before the world found 
his co-equal.”’ 

Having relieved her feeling by this obitu- 
ary, she drew her snuff-box from her pocket, 
and giving it such a scientific tapping as 
would have disgraced no woodpecker, pro- 
ceeded to take a pinch of snuff. 

‘*Do you find your stay in Woodford 
agreeable, Mr. Allis?” said I, eagerly seiz- 
ing the opportunity for conversing while she 
was thus employed. 

‘“‘T am enjoying it exceedingly,” he re- 
plied. ‘I think I never ”»—— 

No mortal could have heard the conclu- 
sion of this remark, for Aunt Pidge was in- 
dulging in a vehement fit of sneezing. 

‘* Mr. Allis’s blue eyes twinkled in spite of 
him, but the rest of his face was preternat- 
urally solemn. 

terribly inflicted,’ sighed Aunt 
Pidge again, after an energetic use of her 
handkerchief, ‘‘ with a virago in my head.”’ 

It was my private opinion that the disease 


affected her entire person. 
resignedly:— 

‘* What with a virago in my head, and dic- 
toloreux in my face, I think my sufferings 
are about as hard to bear as those of Cox’s 
martyrs.” 

Verily, pity is a cardinal virtue, and Aunt 
Pidge lavished it upon herself most un- 
sparingly. 

‘Well, well, Polly,” said my father, 
cheerily, ‘‘ you’re a little used up from your 
day’s ride. A night’s rest will set you all 
right.” 

Aunt Pidge shook her head defiantly, per- 
formed another woodpecker tap upon her 
snuff-box, regaled herself with a second 
pinch, and oracularly declared:— 

‘*T feel that I am not long for this world— 
nor the next, either. 

I perceived that the schoolmaster was 
making the most self-denying efforts to con- 
trol his risibles. As for me, my feelings 
were too deep for tears. I saw that Aunt 
Polly was rambling on the confines of the 
land of dreams. Wearied by her long jour- 
ney, it was high time she sought her couch 
of repose. But how to get her off without 
her catnip! 

A decided nod, entirely displacing her 
false front, till it hung in a festoon across 
her forehead, aroused her; and, resolutely 
straightening herself into an upright posi- 
tion, she rubbed her eyes ‘with the hem of 
her shortest cape, to dislodge that ‘‘ imp of 
sleep who sits upon tized eyelids, and weighs 
them down so kindly,” and seemed ready to 
prove herself an Argus of wakefulness. Ad- 
dressing Mr. Allis, she began:— 

‘¢ My niece tells me you are teaching in 
the village; is it a degraded school? The 
district used to be large; how many scholars 
have you canistered ? ” 

The question being of such a nature as to 
render an immediate answer impossible, the 
schoolmaster tried to conceal his amusement 
behind a violent fit of coughing. 

‘‘Dear me!” said Aunt Pidge, seeing a 
favorable opportunity for giving a prescrip- 
tion, ‘‘ what do you do for that cough, Mr. 
Allen ? It’s a good thing to bathe the throat 
in lineament, outside and in; that is, I 
mean, take equal parts of hoarhound—hoar- 
frost—no, hoarhound, and equal parts of 
slippery alum; simmer it together—gathered, 
did I say?” 

‘You said simmered together,” suggested 
I, in an animated tone. 


She went on, 
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AUNT POLLY PIDGE. 


‘“* Yes, yes, till the frost comes!’’ added 
poor Aunt Polly, who, by this time, was wan- 
dering in a hopeless fog. 

I am satisfied that if I had only glanced at 
Mr. Allis then, we should have exchanged 
smiles, and there would have been an end of 
my foolish embarrassment. But, resolved 
to maintain my dignity at all hazards, I per- 
sistently gazed at the catnip-tea, and soon 
Mr. Allis arose to take leave. 

Aunt Polly’s eyes were serenely closed, 
and I thought she was lost to all sublunary 
things; when, as the schoolmaster was leay- 
ing the door, she suddenly added:— 

‘** Take care of that cough, sir. Weare all 
more or less mortal; of the earth earthy, of 
the dust dusty.”’ 

Then the door closed. I rushed into the 
kitchen, threw myself headlong into the 
clothes-basket, and laughed and cried till 
my strength was exhausted. What would 
Mr. Allis think of us ? ” 

Days grew into weeks, and Aunt Polly 
Pidge seemed to have taken root in our 
household. Tendrils of her stocking-yarn 
entwined themselves about the legs of de- 
fenceless chairs and tables, to the imminent 
peril of heedless feet. The hat-tree, in the 
Nota 


front hall, blossomed with her caps. 
shelf, from parlor to pantry, but bore its cup 


and spoon. The very covers of the ginger 
and pepper boxes became warped, from be- 
ing constantly left off, while she reveled in 
her burning teas. 

My mother had returned from visiting my 
married sister, rather dismayed by the 
change which had been made in her ab- 
sence; but,as I have said, Aunt Pidge’s 
visits were of semi-annual occurrence, as 
inevitable as the equinoctial gales; and we 
tried to be patient. 

Weeks ripened into months. The school 
was closed, but Mr. Allis remained in Wood- 
ford to read law with Judge Howe—and 
hover about his pretty daughter, rumor ad- 
ded. He spent the evening at our house 
occasionally. I set it down to the credit of 
his good-nature that he did so, for I felt 
powerless to entertain him. 

Aunt Pidge, at each repeated call, cate- 
chized him faithfully in regard to the state of 
his lungs, and supposed he came to consult 
her about his cough—which certainly did 
not improve under her prescriptions. It 
was, evidently, of a nervous, rather than a 
pulmonary nature, since it never seized him 
except in her presence. 
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I wondered he should come so frequently, 
since Kate Howe lived in another direction. 
Perhaps he wished to blind prying eyes, I 
thought, or Aunt Polly’s comical sayings 
attracted him. It was not strange that he 
became enamored of Kate’s charms, for 
almost every susceptible young man in town 
did. Indeed, one love-lorn sophomore went 
so far as to publish a sonnet to her, in the 
village Gazette, in which he likened her 
mouth to Cupid’s bow, and made other origi- 
nal comparisons. 

By the way, I never could account for it, 
on scientific principles, why arrows are shot 
from the eyes of beauty. If the mouth is the 
bow, why does not that shoot the darts ? 

The snow came early in December, and 
with it the usual winter gayeties. There 
was to be a large party at Tanglewood, three 
miles from Woodford, and the young gentle- 
men were active in theit preparations for 
conveying the girls thither. I was sur- 
prised at receiving an early invitation from 
Mr. Allis. 

‘* Kate Howe has vexed him in some way, 
and he asks me from pique, or to arouse her 
jealousy,” I thought, as I arranged my hair 
before the mirror. ‘*‘ But what has that to do 
with me, Miriam Gray? If 1 had refused 
his invitation, etiquette would have forbid- 
den me accepting any later one, and I must 
have stayed at home, which I have no idea 
of doing.” 

Philosophizing thus, I gave the final stroke 
to my hair, and paused to note the effect. 
Now there is this objection to writing one’s 
autobiography. You must humbly describe 
yourself as a plain, unattractive person, or 
be set down as conceited at once. Why net 
tell the truth about one’s self, as about 
others? Is the writer of stories necessarily 
a story-teller, in the offensive sense ? 

I have not had such sage maxims as 
Beauty is only skin-deep,” Handsome is 
that handsome does,”’ etc., instilled into my 
mind from early childhood, without conclud- 
ing that I have some claims to beauty, or 
there would be no need of such counsel. 
Perfect health, and plenty of air and exer- 
cise, had given me a clear complexion, of 
which the bright coloring was confined to 
the lips and cheeks, instead of running riot 
over the whole face, as is common in country 
girls; and my new dress became me well. 
The trimmings to my face—hair, eyelashes, 
and eyebrows—were of a dark brown, ‘‘a 
capital match for my eyes,’’ my father said. 
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As for my figure, it was of the medium 


height. 


** Put these cloves in your pocket, child,”’ 
said Aunt Pidge, coming into my chamber 
with muffled tread (she had pulled an extra 
pair of socks over her shoes since the cold 
weather), ‘‘ and keep your mouth full all the 
way, to ward off influentia.”’ 

It was useless to protest. I accepted the 
proffered handful, and, hearing the school- 
master’s ring, hurried through my toilet. 

Five minutes later, as Mr. Allis tucked 
the buffaloes around me, Aunt Pidge, re- 
gardless of the draught, with the border of 
her cap blown back by the wind, and encir- 
cling her head like a halo, appeared at the 
door with a bowl of pepper-tea. 

‘“*Here dear, you were going off without 
drinking this. Try some of it, Mr. Allen. 
It’s one of the best subscriptions there is for 
keeping off the influentia.”’ 

Knowing, from previous experience, that 
resistance would cnly prolong the contro- 
versy, and I must finally yield, I swallowed 
a portion of the obnoxious fluid, and Mr. 
Allis, chivalric to the last, followed my ex- 
ample, apparently to the aggravation of his 
aforementioned cough. 

But the Rubicon was passed. As we 
drove from the door, our eyes met, and we 
indulged in an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 


‘There is nothing equal to a hearty laugh for 


removing embarrassment. I had never felt 
so perfectly at ease with Mr. Allis. I en- 
joyed the ride exceedingly, and entered the 
dressing-room at Tanglewood in the best of 
spirits. Kate Howe, as usual, the centre of 
an admiring circle of girls, greeted me gayly. 

‘+ Tf she is annoyed by Mr. Allis’s conduct, 
she certainly conceals her feelings well,’ 1 
thought. 

She hastened to show me a new set of jew- 
elry, a birthday gift from her father. 

‘“*Tt is exquisite,’’ said I, as she fastened 
the glittering brooch. ‘And this ring; I 
never saw you wear it before. Does. it be- 
long with the set ?”’ 

‘* No,” said Kate, hastily hiding her hand, 
and blushing like aruby. ‘Come, the par- 
lors are filled; let us go down.”’ 


“* Search not to find what lies too deeply hid, 
Nor to know things whose knowledge is forbid,” 


I hummed under my breath, following her. 
I did not see her again for the evening, 

and fancied she avoided me. In the amuse- 

ments that followed, the country games and 


impromptu charades, I was the liveliest of 
all, and my merry mood did not leave me till 
we rode home in the early morning. Then, 
finding my lively sallies met with no return, 
I froze myself into a dignified silence, think- 
ing Philip Allis was no gentleman, to make 
me so uncomfortable because of a misunder- 
standing between himself and Kate. I drew 
my gloves on and off, impatiently, fretted at 
the awkward pause. 

But Mr. Allis found his tongue at last, to 
some purpose, though in such broken sen- 
tences that it is a wonder how I ever under- 
stood his meaning. I suppose, however, a 
declaration of love will usually be recog- 
nized let it come disguised as it may. I 
indignantly drew away the hand which he 
had taken. 

‘‘And what of Kate Howe and her betroth- 
al ring asked, severely. 

‘“*Of Kate Howe? What do you mean? 
Then those foolish reports have reached you! 
Kate is to marry George Lester, one of my 
classmates. Their engagement is no longer 
a secret.” 

I spare the sensible reader the conversa- 
tion which followed, as it related only to our 
two selves. Suffice it to say, I did not lean 
my head upon the speaker’s shoulder, and 
burst into tears, after the approved style. I 
had looked upon Philip Allis as Kate Howe’s 
lover; how could I accept him at once for 
mine ? 

Six months after, he placed the engage- 
ment ring on my finger. 

And now, courteous reader, to repeat the 
question I asked at the beginning, am I 
bound to Aunt Polly by any ties of relation- 
ship? She has volunteered us a, visit when 
we shall be settled in our new home, and 
Phil says, roguishly:— 

‘¢ By all means have her. It was she who 
gave me the pleasure of reading your down- 
cast face. I admired your beautiful lashes, 
Miriam, but I never saw your eyes in the old 
days. You were subdued by Aunt Polly’s 
influence. I am not sure that I should have 
dared propose to the saucy girl yeu are now.” 

Dear Phil, what does he know of that wo- 
man’s peculiar capabilities? of the white 
circles she will paint on our new tables with 
her hot cups of medicine ? of the towels she 
will scorch by her soapstones, or the indeli- 
ble stains with which she will dye our car- 
pets? Iam, naturally, kind-hearted. How 
can I avert her coming ? Wise reader, please 
advise me what to do. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO. 
GENERAL DANIEL MORGAN, 


DISTINGUISHED officer of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, was born in Durham, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, in 1735. He 
emigrated to Virginia in 1755, where he 
found empleyment as a wagoner. He soon 
after joined the expedition of General Brad- 
dock against the Indians, in which Wash- 
ington was a volunteer aid-de-camp, to Gen- 
eral Braddock. In an action on the 9th of 
July, 1755, Washington was the only staff 
officer who was not wounded, and on him 
devolved the whole duty of carrying out the 
orders of the commander-in-chief. General 
Braddock was mortally wounded, and died 
at Camp Dunbar on the 13th of July. In 
this engagement Morgan took part, and was 
seriously wounded, a ball passing through 
his neck and cheek, knocking out all his back 
teeth on one side of his face. On his return 
from Braddock’s expedition, he returned to 
his former employment, and drove his own 
wagon. In a few years his previous earn- 
ings, added to his pay during the campaign, 
enabled him to purchase a small tract of 
land in the county of Frederic, near Win- 
chester, where he was residing at the com- 
mencement of the Revolutionary War. 
Soon after the battle of Lexington, on the 
1%h of April, 1775, Morgan, raised a com- 
pany of the young men of Frederic, and on 
the 22nd of June, 1775, Congress appointed 
him a captain of his company of riflemen, 
and directed him to proceed to Boston, 
where he arrived after a march of twenty- 
one days. In September he was detached in 
the expedition against Quebec, and marched 
with General Arnold through the wilderness 
of Maine. 

The bold and disastrous assault planned 
and carried out by the brave Montgomery in 
his attack on the city of Quebec, on the 31st 
of December, 1775, gave an opportunity for 
the display of heroism to those under his 
command, and deep regret was felt through- 
out the country when the news was received 
of the death of General Montgomery. 

No officer more distinguished himself 
in this assault by undaunted bravery 
than Captain Morgan. General Arnold 
commanded the column to which Morgan 
was attached, and when that officer became 
disabled by a ball through his leg, Morgan 


took the lead, and, preceded by a sergeant, 
afterwards, Lieutenant-Colonel Potterfield, 
mounted the first barrier, Lieutenant Heth 
and Sergeant Potterfield only before him. 
Montgomery’s fall stopped the further ad- 
vance of the principal column of attack, and 
the severity of the raging storm of snow, the 
obstacles of nature and of art in their way, 
and the combined attack of. the enemy’s 
force, overpowered all resistance. Morgan, 
and most of the corps of Arnold, were taken 
prisoners. As soon as our prisoners were 
exchanged, Morgan rejoined the army, and 
was appointed to the command of a regi- 
ment. In 1777 he acted under General 
Washington, and a select rifle corps was 
formed out of others in the army, and com- 
mitted to his direction. Morgan and his 
body of riflemen were of great use to Wash- 
ington, but the latter was induced to order 
them to the assistance of General Gates, 
where he was persuaded his services were 
most required. The splendid part he acted 
on that occasion, and how much his exer- 
tions contributed to the capture of Burgoyne, 
are well known. 

After the return of Morgan to the main 
army, he continued actively employed under 
Washington, and never failed to promote 
the good of the service by his sagacity, his 
vigilance, and his perseverance. In 1780, 
his health being much impaired, he obtained 
leave of absence, and returned to his family 
at Frederic. He was shortly afterwards pro- 
moted by Congress to the rank of brigadier- 
general by brevet, and ordered to the army 
of General Gates, where he took the com- 
mand of the light troops. General Green 
was ordered to the command, as the succes- 
sor of Gates, and the distribution of his 
forces led to the battle of the Cowpens. The 
influence of this movement was felt in every 
subsequent step of the war in the Carolinas. 
With admirable skill and bravery General 
Mergan defeated the British Colonel Tarle- 
ton, in the battle of the Cowpens, January 
17th, 1781, taking upwards of five hundred 
prisoners. General Morgan’s good conduct 
on this memorable day was honored by Con- 
gress with a gold medal. The victory of the 
Cowpens was to the South what that of Ben- 
nington had been to the North. General 
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Morgan, whose former services had placed 
him high in public estimation, was now de- 
servedly ranked among the most distin- 
guished defenders of his country. 

In 1794, President Washington appointed 


' him to a command to suppress the insur- 


gents in the ‘“‘ Whiskey Insurrection” in 
Pennsylvania. Upon the retreat of the in- 
surgents, Morgan received instructions from 
the President to withdraw his forces. 

In 1795 he was elected a member of Con- 
gress. Having served out the term, he de- 
clined another election. His health being 
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much impaired, in 1800 he removed to Win- 
chester, Virginia, where, after an illness of 
two years, he died. In the graveyard, at Win- 
chester, his monument bears this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ Major-General Daniel Morgan de- 
parted this life on July the 6th, 1802, in the 
67th year of his age. Patriotism and valor 
were the prominent features of his charac- 
ter, and the honorable services he rendered 
to his country during the Revolutionary 
War, crowned him with glory, and will re- 
main in the hearts of his countrymen a per- 
petual monument to his memory.”’ 


URING the summer season, writes Tom 

Lyon, in the Pittsburg Dispatch, the 
seals, walruses, and sea-lions of the Alaska 
Islands have plenty of company in the count- 
less thousands of sea-birds which repair 
thither to raise their families. Among them 
are some of our best game birds, shot during 
their journey to or from the higher latitudes. 
The wild geese, ducks, phalaropes, plover, 
sand-pipers, and widgeon, are well known to 
our sportsmen and gastronomes, and all of 
them can stand a rather low temperature. 
These islands are so far from the main land 
that some of the smaller and weaker birds 
found there are a surprise to the observer. 
Snow birds, winter wrens, and other little 
birds which visit us in the winter, are com- 
mon residents there, and, on one occasion, a 
robin was seen on one of the islands. The 
natives had never seen the bird before, and 
tbe probability is that it was blown to sea 
in a gale, and, by good luck, landed in that 
place. 

All through the long, cold winter, the 
Aleuts lie around their huts and eat spoiled 
walrus meat, so that they are ready for a 
change of diet, if it be nothing better than 
boiled crow. Consequently, the arrival of 
the birds is hailed with great rejoicing; nets 
and bags are prepared, and the hunt begins 
and continues as long as the birds remain. 
They kill hundreds of them, and eat great 
numbers of their eggs, but the slaughter 
makes but very little difference in the vast 
number perched on every available jutting 
rock. 

The bird which furnished the islanders 
with the best and largest eggs is the thick- 
bellied guiliemot, or arrie. The arrie is so 
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called because that is the Russian name. 
They belong to the murres, and are stout 
and heavy. The arries congregate in vast 
numbers on St. George’s Island, one of the 
Prybilov group. Each bird lays a single egg 
en the bare ground or rock, and sits upon it 
in a nearly erect posture. They may be 
seen during the hatching season, sitting, or 
rather standing erect upon the eggs like so 
many beer-bottles. 


They are very quarrelsome, and stand so - 


close together, on account of the great num- 
ber, that they push and crowd all day, mak- 
ing it difficult to remain upon the egg. They 
straddle around in a comical way, trying to 
bite their neighbors, and hatch the egg at 
the same time. When the egg is at last 
hatched, it is often a hundred yards from its 
original resting-place. The islanders gather 
the eggs in baskets. They are almost the 
size of goose eggs, and besides having a fine 
flavor, have the additional advantage of a 
very tough shell—so tough that they are 
thrown into the baskets like potatoes, and 
when the beach is reached, they pour them 
out in a pile on the ground, or into boats. 
Frequently as much as ten or twenty hun- 
dred-weight are picked up in a day. 

The sea parrot is another of the strange 
birds of this locality. It is strange on ac- 
count of its large, horny beak. This is a 
most ungainly, homely affair, several sizes 
too large for the bird, and gives it the ap- 
pearance of wearing a mask. It is a sort of 
mask, as it is laid aside with the feathers. 
Every season when the feathers are moulted, 
the beak is also moulted. It comes again at 
the pairing season, and probably makes the 
bird more attractive to its mate. 
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‘io BREWSTER lived away down on 
the heel of that booted leg which Mas- 
sachusetts thrusts out into the sea. If you 
look on the map, you can’t fail te find the 
very place. Thad meant to be somebody in 
the world; a Cape Cod boy generally does. 

He believed that ‘‘ the sea is the read of 
the bold,’? but he was the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow, and he had prom- 
ised her never to be a sailor. The next best 
thing, it seemed to Thad, was to cultivate 
his trading bump. (Cape Cod boys have 
those bumps just as naturally as fishes have 
scales.) 

Thad’s mother kept a variety store, small 
in size but great in variety. His father had 
been the captain of a vessel, and once well- 
to-do, but disasters had overtaken him be- 
fore the final one when his vessel was lost 
with all on board, and the wolf had his nose 
fairly in at the door when the sign was hung 
out. Much custom came to the little shop, 
with its queer assortment of wares, from 
mackerel nets to hair crimpers, and the wolf 
slunk away with his tail between his legs, 
and apples and gingerbread never failed to 
go around, and Thad and his sisters, Prissy 
and little Martha, never had to be afraid 
they should hop-and-skip their toes through 
their shoes before more could be bought. 

That was when the shop was first opened. 
Now Colonyville was growing, and there 
was more competition. And a man from 
Boston had opened a fancy-goods store 
almost opposite theirs, with a brand-new 
stock, and a great many novelties and bar- 
gains, which he advertised in the Colony- 
ville Journal in such an enticing way as to 
bring customers all the way from Fleetwell 
and Trooline and Hyson. 

His mother said things would right them- 
selves, but Thad’s Yankee blood was all on 
fire with emulation. 
opinion which, I am afraid, is not confined 
to Cape Cod boys. He thought he knew 
more than his mother. She did not think 
that novelties ‘‘ paid,” and whenever he 
wished to buy even the most fascinating 
ones, she would remind him of the whole 
box full of little, brass flatiron needle-cases 
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And Thad had an 
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on the top shelf. They were useful as well 
as pretty, but the Colonyville people were 
thrifty, and they had grandmothers and 
aunts to make needle-cases for them, and 
there they were on the top shelf, and Thad’s 
mother threw them in his face, figuratively 
speaking, so often, that he was tempted to 
row away out to deep-sea soundings, and 
throw them overboard. 

The man from Boston had opened his 
shop just before Christmas, and he had 
taken the holiday trade, every bit of it; and 
now that February had come, his windows 
displayed such utterly irresistible valentines 
as had never before been seen in that region, 
and Saint Valentine has never lost his pop- 
ularity down at the Cape. 

Thad’s mother said that sensible people 
would not spend money for valentines, and 
foolish people never had any money, so it 
would not pay to keep them. Thad was 
desperate. He confided to his friend, Dukey 
Doane, that he felt as if his trading bump 
was being driven in, and his head would soon 
be as bumpless as a cocoanut, and he should 
have to go to the idiot school. 

There’s your seven dollars,” said Dukey 
Doane. ‘‘And Simon Silva is going to Bos- 
ton to-morrow in his vessel—he’ll be back 
inside of a week—and his brother, the one 
who used to keep the barber’s shop here, 
has a large periodical stand in Boston, and 
would know just how to select a stock of 
valentines. Of course, seven dollars won’t 
buy a great many, but Simon Silva would 
charge you only a small commission.” 

‘*1’m afraid seven dollars is too much to 
trust Simon Silva with,” said Thad. 

He felt so eager and excited at Dukey’s 
suggestion, that his heart seemed to be beat- 
ing in his ears; but still he had a prudent 
mind. 

‘*He hasn’t the reputation of being hon- 
est, but no one knows anything against him. 
If he and his brother were suspected of 
burning the barber’s shop to get the insur- 
ance, there was no proof, and the company 
had to pay the insurance. Anyway, they 
would be straight enough about a little thing 
like that.” 
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Thad’s mother declared she “ wouldn’t 
trust Simon Silva, and if nothing could be 
proven against him, it was only because he 
was so sly and tricky; and anyway, valen- 
tines would only go to keep the flatiron 
needle-cases company on the top shelf.” 

But Thad was persistent, and the seven 
dollars was his own money that he had 
earned by doing odd jebs; and, at last, his 
mother said he ‘‘ might throw it away, if he 
wanted to;’? and in two minutes after this 
reluctant permission was given, Thad was 
rushing down to the wharf where Simon 
Silva’s schooner, the ‘‘ Joseph and Mary,” 
already had her sails spread. Simon, a small 
man, with little, restless black eyes, that 
never looked ene straight in the face, was 
very affable, and readily undertook the com- 
mission, and promised to secure ‘‘a most 
beautiful bargain.”’ And if he had fair winds 
and good luck with his cargo of coal which 
he was to bring back, he should be at home 
next Wednesday. 

And that would be enly the 6th of Febru- 
ary—before any one had begun to buy val- 
entines. Thad watched the “ Joseph and 
Mary” rounding the point, and reflected 
upon the many instances in which a small 
venture was the beginning of a great fortune. 

It rained a little Tuesday night, and there 
was so thick a fog on Wednesday morning, 
that it seemed as if the world came to an 
end at the Colonyville piers. An occasional 
tooting of horns in the gray space was the 
only sign that there was any life there. The 
boys stayed on the wharf almost all dty, 


‘hoping for the joyful sight of the ‘ Joseph 


and Mary’s”’ bow cutting its way through 
the fog. Late in the afternoon there came 
a report that the ‘‘ Joseph and Mary ”’ had 
gone aground on Dutchman’s Reef, and was 
a total wreck! Simon Silva and Dick Bur- 
gess, his mate, had been picked up by a 
Fleetwell fisherman, and the Portuguese 
sailors by a Boston-bound brig. 

**T don’t believe it! How could any one 
know it?” cried Dukey Doane, while peor 
Thad turned pale. 

‘*Simon Silva and the mate came off the 
fishing-vessel in a small boat; they landed 
right there by Simon’s house,” said Tribby 
Coffin, a boy who had a genius fer news. 

Thad and Dukey ran over to Simon’s house 
as fast as they could go. 

It was true. Simon was the picture of 
dejection. His ‘‘most beautiful sheep, 
which was all he had, was lost! ”’ 


In the face ef so great a calamity it seemed 
trivial and selfish to mention valentines, 
but Thad did it after he had listened for a 
long time to Simon’s bewailings. Simon 
clasped his hands piteously. He had forgot- 
ten them! It was a shame; but then what 
could be expected? They had saved noth- 
ing but their lives. He had bought ‘‘a most 
beautiful lot, worth tree, four times the 
money that Thad had given him;’’ he had 
put them in his locker in the cabin; by this 
time they were at the bottom of the sea, or 
floating—who could tell where ? 

‘*The mermaids will have a great valen- 
tine’s day,’’ said Dukey. 

Although he had been the adviser, he 
could joke; they were not his valentines. 

Thad turned away without a word. There 
was a great lump in his throat that weuld 
not allow him to speak. 

**But I’m not going to give up yet!” he 
said, suddenly, interrupting Dukey’s numer- 
ous comments. ‘* Dutchman’s Ledge isn’t 
more than a mile from Nickerson’s Cove, 
Uncle Cy Nickerson will lend me a boat, 
and if it’s anything like clear weather to- 
morrow morning, I’m going te row out to 
that wreck! ”’ 

‘*]t’s six miles up to Nickersen’s Cove, 
the nearest way,” and I don’t believe it will 
do a bit of good; but it will be a lark, and 
I’ll go with you!”’ said Dukey Doane. “If 
she were holding together at all, you knew,” 
he added, ‘‘Simon Silva would be thinking 
of trying to save some of the cargo.” 

‘“You may be sure he is insured, and what 
does he care?” said Thad. 

‘¢ The company has got to pay Simon Silva 
a lot of money for his vessel,’’ said Dukey. 

wonder,”’ said Thad, suddenly, ‘if he 
could have done it on purpose ? ”’ 

‘““T’ve heard father say it was a patched- 
up old vessel, and insured for all it was 
worth; but then, the best pilot in the world 
might get out of his course in such a fog. 
There’s no way to prove that he did.” 


‘*Voluntines ? Voluntines aboard of a 
wrack out en Dutchman’s Ledge? Well, if 
I ever did! And you appear young to be 
crazy, too! If I hadn’t thought you must 
have come eff a wrack yourselves, you 
wouldn’t have get me out of my bed this 
time of night! ”’ 

It was Uncle Cy Nickerson who had, at 
last, appeared at his window in response to 
the boy’s urgent demands. It was five 
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o'clock, but still very dark; bappily a west 
wind had blown away the feg, and a few 
faint stars were visible. Thad was very 
anxious to reach the wrecked vessel while 
the tide was low, but Uncle Cy was deaf and 
slow and suspicious. The gray dawn came 
creeping along over the water before he de- 
cided to let them have the boat, and after he 
had given them the key to the padlock, he 
called after them to wait for him, as he 
“cale’lated he should like to see the wrack 
himself.” 

But Uncle Cy made up for lost time by 
rowing vigorously. The ledge was only half 
submerged, but long before they saw the 
rocks, they could see the bow of the ‘‘ Jo- 
seph and Mary ” sticking sharply up against 
the sky. Her stern was completely under 
water. The ledge was covered with broken 
timbers. 

* She’s caught there between them sharp 
rocks, and they’re a-grindin’ her,’ said 
Uncle Cy. ‘‘And her cargo has all gone to 
the bottom—good coal that would have kept 
a great many poor folks warm. As for your 
voluntines—well, there don’t seem to be 
much chance of gettin’ them! ” 

The sea was smooth, but there were 


breakers around the ledge, and alone the 
two boys would not have been able safely to 
effect a landing; but Uncle Cy was skilled 


in handling all sorts of craft. He grumbled, 
and “didn’t believe it was a mite of use,”’ 
but Thad persisted. He had a faint, desper- 
ate hope of getting into the ship’s cabin and 
finding the valentines. 

There was a great hole in the ship’s side, 
and Thad, after repeated efforts, succeeded 
in climbing up to it. It looked as if he 
might make his way into the cabin, and he 
was not to be deterred from the attempt by 
Uncle Cy’s reminder that at high tide the 
waves must have dashed through the cabin, 
aud probably washed away everything there 
Was in it. 

Dukey Doane also climbed up to the open- 
ing.in the vessel’s side, but the aspect of the 
interior did not encourage him to follow 
Thad. One might find the cabin, but the 
vessel was so nearly perpendicular that, un- 
less one could cling like a fly, there was 
great danger of slipping down into that 
roaring and grinding abyss, which threat- 
ened to engulf the whole ship before long. 
Uncle Cy insisted upon tying a rope which 
he had in his boat around Thad’s waist be- 
fore he would let him go. And thankful 


enough was Thad for this precaution, for the 
straining and shaking of the vessel were so 
violent it seemed as if she must go to pieces 
the very next moment. 

Thad afterward confided to his sister, 
Prissy, that he believed he should have 
crawled back again when he was half way 
through that hole, had it not been for the 
thought of his mother’s ‘“‘I told you so,”’ 
when she knew that he had thrown away 
the seven dollars. 

The cabin was half full of debris of all 
sorts, but Thad found the lecker. There 
was nothing in it but some old clothes, an 
empty bottle, and some bits of tobacco. If 
the valentines had been there, they would 
have been soaked with water and probably 
ruined; nevertheless, it was bitter to Thad 
to be convinced that Simon Silva had cheated 
him. 

He felt a pull on the rope. They were 
anxious about him, and the timbers were 
surely giving way under his feet. 

‘* Take Polly Breedown! Take her down! 
Polly Bree’s drowned!” 

What a strange, uncanny shriek it was! 


‘ Thad’s heart fairly stood still for an instant. 


He hadn’t lived all his life on Cape Cod not 
to know a parrot’s voice. There it was, a 
heap of rumpled feathers, in a cage that 
hung from a hook in the cabin ceiling. 
Thad snatched the cage down, and with it 
under his arm made his way through the 
hole, his progress most unpleasantly accel- 
erated by tugs upon the rope by Uncle Cy, 
who was nervous. 

“*This ledge will be under water in less 
than ten minutes, and the vessel won’t hold 
together as long as that. Got a poll-parrot 
instead of your voluntines, have you? Well, 
I declare, she must be drownded, for I never 
saw a gray parrot before that hadn’t any- 
thing to say for herself.”’ 

Polly had withdrawn her head so deeply 
into her crumpled neck feathers that only 
her beak was visible. Her eyes were closed, 
and, although she still “clung to her perch, 
Thad doubted whether she were alive. He 
didn’t care much about parrots, anyway, but 
he wrapped his coat around the cage to keep 
her warm. 

“Pll tell you what—he never bought any 
valentines! I always told you Simon Silva 
was a scamp!”’ said Dukey Doane. 

Thad didn’t feel sufficient spirit to refresh 
Dukey Doane’s memory. He reflected, in 
silence, upon the hollowness of the world. 
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It was nearly noon when they got back to 
Colonyville. A group of men stood near the 
bank building, in which was also the insur- 
ance office, and Thad saw Simon Silva and 
his mate, Dick Burgess, among them. Dea- 
con Atwood, the president of the insurance 
company, was there, also, and Dukey 
Doane’s father, who was one of the di- 
rectors. 

Dick Burgess and Simon Silva looked 
startled at sight of the parrot which Thad 
carried. 

“Well, if that don’t look like—— You 
hain’t been aboard of that wrack? She 
couldn’t have held together till this time! ”’ 
said Simon Silva, his swarthy countenance 
growing red. 

**T hadn’t ought to ’a left her,’’ said Dick 
Burgess, “‘but I didn’t believe she’d live, 
and I never thought parrots was lucky, any- 
how. Joe Bree gave her to me; he’d just 
come off a long voyage, and she was sea- 
sick. He said she was a prime talker when 
she was well, but I guess she’s about dead. 
I never heard her open her mouth.” 

Polly raised her head slowly, while they 
watched her; she stretched her neck for- 
ward, and “fixed”? Dick Burgess ‘' with her 
glittering eye.” 

‘* Keep dark, Dick Burgess, keep dark! ”’ 
she shrieked. ‘‘ Run her ashore! Run her 
ashore! It'll pay! It'll pay! It'll pay!” 


Dick Burgess turned pale. Simon Silva 
rushed forward with so evil a face that Thad 
feared he would wring the parrot’s neck, 
and ran past him homewards as fast as he 
could go. 

He had hung her up in the shop, and 
given her some breakfast, and she had 
smoothed her crumpled feathers, and was 
still shouting ‘‘ Keep dark, Dick Burgess!” 
and Thad had listened to all that his mother 
had to say about the seven dollars—alas! it 
was very unpleasant—when in came Deacon 
Atwood, his face beaming with satisfaction. 

‘““We have got the better of that scoun- 
drel, Silva!’? he said. ‘* Burgess has con- 
fessed, frightened into it by that parrot! 
She’s a fine bird! The company wants to 
buy her. We’ll give you sixty dollars for 
her. That’s as much as you could get for 
her in Boston.” 

And, right before Thad’s mother, he 
counted out six crisp, new ten-dollar bills in- 
to Thad’s hand. 

Polly Bree still lives in the insurance 
office, and is a great pet. Thad carries her 
choice tid-bits, and is fond of her; but, of 
late, a slight coolness has arisen between 
them, owing to the fact that somebody has 
taught Polly Bree to say, ‘‘ Mind your moth- 
er!’’ and she cackles it out whenever Thad 
comes near, in a way that he feels to be un- 
pleasantly personal. 


IVAN AND THERESE’S ADVENTURE. 


BY E. J. WHITNEY. 


HE wolves are very plenty in Russia, es- 
pecially in the northern part, and many 
are the sad accidents occasioned by these 
hungry, bloodthirsty creatures. The houses 
are few and far between, the forest are im- 
mense, and in winter the roads are hardly 
passable, the snow is so deep. In summer, 
when Nature puts on her livery of emerald 
green, and the forest fairies have loosened 
the ice-bound streams, and set all their sil- 
ver bells a-chiming, the severe cold of the 
previous winter is forgotten, and the how] of 
the wolf is not so often heard. 

Ivan Romanoff and Therese Bugard set 
forth one bright summer morning in quest 
of crimson-cheeked, ruby-lipped strawber- 
ries. The dew lay glittering over the grass 
like diamonds, the flowers were just waking 
from their slumbers, the birds sang joyous- 


ly, and brooklets tinkled merrily over moss- 
grown stones, falling in a silver shower over 
the green leaves and grass waving its slender 
spires in the scented summer wind. 

‘Who would think the winter could be 
so long and cold when we hear the birds 
sing, and the trolls are busy all the day?” 
said Ivan, as he carefully carried his little 
companion over a flowing stream. 

‘I wish it was summer all of the time,” 
replied Therese; although we keep 4 
fire all of the time, and have double windows 
and doors, the round white frost lays over 
the floor, and mamma is always cold, even 
when wrapped in furs, and she says she 
hates this freeze country, but loves la belle 
France, where it is always beautiful.” 

Ah!”’ replied Ivan, enthusiastically, “it 
is beautiful here, when the snow lies many 
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feet deep over the hills and valleys, and the 
heavy boughs on the pine trees seem to be 
covered with blossoms, and long crystal 
sprays swing in the sun. Wrapped closely 
in furs, and sitting on a sledge with fleet 
horses before it, it is glorious to ride over 
the sparkling snow. How very happy I 
used to be, sitting between my dear parents 
and gliding swiftly over the smooth road.” 

‘Did you ever see any wolves ?”’ asked 
lithe Therese, clinging closer to her com- 
panion. ‘* Papa says one would eat me at a 
mouthful.” 

‘** May they never have the opportunity,” 
responded Ivan, fervently. ‘‘ It is only two 
years ago last winter, when I saw a great 
many more than I ever desire to see again. 
Only two years! and yet they seem like 
ages. My father was summoned to Moscow 
on urgent business, and mother and I ac- 
companied him. The weather had been ex- 
tremely cold and the snow was very deep, 
and at every place where we stopped to 
change horses or stay over night, we heard 
frightful accounts of the wolves that were 
driven out of the forest on account of the 
cold and deep snow. We had only one 
more village to pass before reaching the 
city, and father resolved to reach the village 
before night, not thinking the wolves would 
attack us in the daytime. 

“| shall never forget that day! The snow 
lay over the fields, gold-white and glimmer- 
ing, like stars; mimic hills rose up in deep 
valleys, the feathery pine boughs were cov- 
ered with snow-blooms, and the leafless 
branches were decked with crystal sprays. 
The sun shone brilliantly, and the bells 
rippled out on the frosty air with glad shouts 
and tinkling laughter. Before noon the 
sun was hidden by pale-gray clouds, the 
wind blew with long, shuddering gusts, and 
the snow fell ina silver shower. 

“*What a noise the wind makes sighing 
through the trees!’ said I, as a long, sad 
wail was borne on the wind. 

“My father started, and, cracking his 
whip, the horses started snorting and plung- 
ing. Nearer and nearer came the long 
wails, and the horses became almost un- 
manageable, for the poor creatures knew 
the wolves were upon us 

‘*Look back and see if you can see 
them,’ said my father. 

* I rose and looked, the snow half blinding 
me. There was only the snew whirling into 
great round and pointed heaps. 
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‘“*¢ Thank God!’ murmured my mother. 
‘* In a few minutes my father spoke again. 
““* We are not far from the village,’ 

said he, ‘and the road grows better. Look 

back once more.’ 

‘“*T rose and cried out in terror, ‘ There 
are three close by us, they will overtake us! ’ 
and I cried, Therese, as I never cried be- 
fore, the tears freezing into white, round 
balls.” 

‘* Helas!”? cried Therese, her French 
blood all afire at the recital. ‘ Helas! did 
you not fire with le ful, and the balls cut 
them down?” 

‘‘Tvan smiled, for the little girl was so 
excited she interspersed her speech with 
French werds, for her parents were from 
France, and Therese could remember, before 
coming to this ‘‘freeze country,” as her moth- 
er called Russia, the deep blue sky and fields 
of waving grass and grain, with shadews 
dark and fair, the vine-wreathed cottages 
with plats of flowers, blossoming, blooming, 
perfuming the land, "and, oh, such delicious 
fruits, it made her eyes dance to think of 
them! 

‘** We had no musket or balls,’’ said Ivan, 
‘*our only weapon was a hatchet carried to 
repair the sledge if needful. My heart sank 
down, cold and numb with fear, as a huge, 
gaunt wolf, in advance of the others, almost 
touched my mother’s shoulder. The horses 
were wild with terror, and my father dared 
not trust the lines one moment to another, 
for the least swerve of the sledge would cast 
us to the mercy of animals who never felt a 
kindly impulse. Another moment and a 
savage head with hungry jaws made asnatch 
at my head that I could not avoid. There 
was a sullen crash and I lay at the bottom of 
the sledge. Crash, crash, went the blows, 
and looking up I saw my mother, her slight 
figure erect and her blue eyes flashing like 
stars, wield the hatchet more effectively 
than it was ever wielded before. Nearer 
and nearer came the pack of bloodthirsty 
creatures, and my father cut the leader free, 
and, as he dashed away over the white 
drifts, with a wild yell that seemed to freeze 
my blood, a portion of the pack followed; 
the rest, however, kept steadily after us. 

‘*The snow had stopped falling, and the 
air was keen as pointed needles, and, looking 
back, we saw the horse rear and plunge 
madly, with shrieks of terror, as he was 
finally overcome by his many foes. Those 
cries of agony ring yet in my ears. What 
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could we do? We could not spare another 
horse, as we were illy supplied and made 
but slow progress. The wolves were gain- 
ing rapidly, but, oh joy! the village was in 
sight, and we could see the blue smoke curl- 
ing upward in the frosty air. We strove to 
shout for help, but our tongues clove to the 
roof of our mouths, and not a sound escaped 
our lips. The wolves were close upon us, 
and I knew by the stony look in my father’s 
eyes, that he had little hopes of escape. 
Suddenly there was a shout and a volley of 
shots, and with howls of baffled rage the 
wolves turned towards the forest, where 
they were pursued and many of them 
killed.” 

‘¢ What a brave woman!” cried Therese, 
cheeks and eyes glowing. ‘‘ Ah! I wish the 
dreadful creatures were cut into tiny bits. 
But who were the men who fired the 
shots ?”’ 

** They were a party of men sent out to 
help travelers who were followed by the 
wolves. My mother nearly fainted on hear- 
ing the shout, and my father clasped us 
close in his arms, thanking God for our safe- 
ty. The story of my mother’s bravery be- 
came circulated over the village, and many 
came to see the woman who had saved her 
husband and child by her bravery. Oh, if 
we had only died that day, all of our unhap- 
piness would have been saved,’ concluded 
Ivan, half te himself. 

‘“‘Tsn’t there any wolves in this forest? ”’ 
asked Therese, timidly, after a few mo- 
ments’ silence. 

‘* A great many, I suppose, but in sum- 
mer they are usually a long way from the 
village. They are great cowards when 
alone, and I should not be afraid of several, 
unless the cold was severe and the snow 
deep. Look, look, Thessie! under that bush, 
and see the rosy cheeks and green dresses of 
the strawberries peep out from the slender 
spires of grass, like trolls peeping from the 
cups and bells of the flowers.”’ 

Therese gave a cry of joy at the lovely 
sight, and all thought of ferocious wolves 
vanished from her mind. Not so Ivan; he 
kept a sharp lookout about him, and long be- 
fore night started for home, his baskets 
filled and covered with fresh green leaves 


and field flowers. They had not gone far 


ere they met a man who enquired if they 
had seen any wolves, adding, in an anxious 
tone :— 

They are very plenty, for they killed sey- 


eral sheep and lambs for my master last 
night. You had better make haste home, or 
the brutes may take you for lambs.”’ 

‘““Dry your tears, little Thessie,” said 
Ivan, soothingly to the weeping child. 
do not think there is any danger, for similar 
excuses are often made for missing sheep, 
We will hurry home, however, for your par- 
ents will be anxious about you, and once 
there we can laugh at all the wolves in the 
world.” 

The brave boy did not tell her how he had 
seen two fierce eyes peering savagely at him 
through the bushes as he passed. The sky 
became overcast with dark clouds, and the 
distant muttering of thunder proclaimed a 
shower near at hand. Therese could hardly 
keep pace with the flying feet of Ivan, who 
soon perceived how weary the little feet 
grew, and, as they must pass through a por- 
tion of the lonely forest, Ivan resolved to 
stop until the shower was over, it being too 
dark to go further on account of the 
wolves. 

‘¢ What a noise the wind makes,” he said, 
suddenly, as a long, faint wail rose on the 
air and died away. 

‘*T never heard it make such a noise be- 
fore,” the bright tears rolling down her 
dimpled cheeks; ‘don’t you think it is the 
wolves ?” 

“* Tt is too dark to go further,”’ said Ivan, 
in cheerful tones, ‘‘ and we will climb this 
tree and wait until the shower is over. See 
what great silver raindrops kiss the leaves.” 

‘*¢ Alas! ”’ cried Therese, “ it is indeed the 
wolves,” as the long wails came nearer, and 
the heavy crashes of thunder came and went 
unheeded. 

‘* Never fear, they cannot reach us here.” 

Therese closed her eyes, her pale lips re- 
peating her childish prayer over and over 
again. 

‘*T have asked God to take care of us,” 
she said, laying her head on Ivan’s shoulder, 
with a trusting smile, “‘ and I know he will, 
for mamma says he has promised to, and he 
always keeps his promises.”’ 

‘‘He surely will, darling Thessie,” his 
voice husky with emotion. ‘ How sadly I 
have neglected my prayers,” he continued, 
half aloud to himself, ‘(and mother used 
often to say, ‘ He is always able and willing 
to take care ef his children.’ Oh, it is hard 
to trust when everything is so hard to 
bear!” 

It is no wonder that Ivan’s heart was 
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IVAN AND THERESE’S ADVENTURE. 


heavy, for his father was suspected of being 
engaged in a conspiracy, and banished te 
Siberia. The shock caused his mother to 
become insane, the vast estate was claimed 
by the government, and Ivan and his moth- 
er found a home with Baron Romanoff’s 
youngest brother. 

Taking off his outer garment and wrap- 
ping Therese closely, for she was trembling 
with cold, he took her in his arms. With 
wild yells the wolves leaped into the air, and 
fell upon each other in rage in finding the 
nice morsel they had scented so long, be- 
yond their reach. 

‘‘ Cling closely to this branch,” cried Ivan, 
struck with a sudden thought, as he drew 
some matches from his pocket. 

In a moment there was a flash, a bluish 
flame, then a feeble, flickering flame. 

Alas!’ cried Therese, in despair, it is 
too wet to ignite.” 

“There is a bright flame now,” replied 
Ivan, as the scarlet flame lit up the pale face 
of the child beside him, the shining rain, 
wet leaves, and the savage, snarling beasts 
beneath him. 

‘*Tam so cold,”’ said Therese, loosing her 
hold of the limb she was clasping and ex- 
tending her little blue hands to the welcome 
blaze. 

There was a wild, terrified shriek, and, 
before Ivan could extend a hand te save 
her, Therese had fallen among the foes she 
feared. Withacry of horror Ivan was insiant- 
ly beside her, waving his torch and shouting 
hoarsely. The torch was nearly consumed, 
and the limbs of the trees were so wet that 
it was impossible to light them. 

‘““Speak to me, Thessie!’’ he cried, in 
an agony of fear and suspense as the child 
lay motionless. 

Raising the insensible form in his arms he 
endeavored to reclimb the tree from which 
Thessie had fallen, but his efforts were in 
vain. A wild prayer for help trembled 
on his lips as the torch gave forth a feebler 
flame. In all his after life Ivan never ex- 
perienced such agony again. As if in an- 
swer to his prayer, shouts and sounds of 
horns with reports of muskets came ringing 
like music to the brave lad on the still night 
air. Ivan shouted in reply, and nearer, 
hearer, came the welcome shouts, thrilling 
his heart with joy. 

‘* May they come in time,” he groaned, as 
with a flickering flame the torch went out. 

One wolf seized him by the shoulder, an- 


other caught Thessie’s white dress in his 
cruel jaws. 

The next moment there was a trampling 
ot feet, waving torches and musket shots, 
and Ivan fell senseless as several men sprang 
into sight. 

On recovering his senses he found he was 
in his uncle’s house, and his mother, with 
eyes full of love, bending over him. 

‘*O mother, darling mother!” he ex- 
claimed, throwing his arms about her neck, 
know me at last; but, oh, is Thessie 
safe 

‘Yes, thanks be to God, who gave you, 
my beloved son, strength and courage to 
save her,” replied his mother, in her old, 
soft, loving voice. 

There was a patter of little feet, a scream 
of joy, and Thessie’s white arms were round 
Ivan’s neck, her childish voice calling him 
her ‘‘ dear, good Ivan.” 

Ivan was made a hero, just as he ought to 
have been, but the brave boy insisted that 
any one would have done the same in his 
place, and that one of Thessie’s jetty ring- 
lets was more precious to him than the 
severe wound in his shoulder gave him 
pain. The imminent danger of her only son 
restored the reason of the baroness, and 
Ivan often said in after life:— 

‘*The sun shone brilliantly through the 
darkest cloud that ever hung over my life.” 

Monsieur Bugard took no rest until he had 
laid the case of Baron Romanoff before the 
authorities, and on investigation it was 
ascertained that the baron was innocent, 
and his liberty and estates were restored to 
him with several thousand roubles from the 
czar. The baron was summoned from Sibe- 
ria, and in all Russia there were not happier 
hearts than those of the reunited family and 
friends and relatives of Baron Romanoff, in- 
cluding Monsieur and Madame Bugard. 

Thessie, in her white dress and cherry 
ribbons, flitted among the admiring guests 
like a radiant humming-bird, telling over 
and over again of her adventure in the lone- 
ly forest, adding, with a wise little shake of 
her pretty head:— 

‘¢T should have been eaten by the terrible 
wolves if it had not been for Ivan, and papa 
and mamma say I do very right to love him 
with all my heart.” 

And Ivan would reply with a grave smile, 
‘¢ Tt was God that saved us, Thessie. With- 
out his help we should both have never seen 
the sunlight of another day.” 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


LuNcH PARTIES. 


At lunch parties ladies alone are generally in- 
vited, and it being looked upon ordinarily as a 
very informal meal, everything is placed upon 
the table at once; unless it is a very large party, 
when the dishes are served from the side. In 
fashionable society, ladies pride themselves upon 
the daintiness or elegance of their lunches, and 
many ladies cook certain dainties with their own 
hands. The lunch table is, or ought to be, 
covered with a colored cloth, with napkins to 
match. It is decorated with flowers in the same 
manner as for dinner, and little fancy dishes 
filled with fruits, bonbons, fancy preserves, In- 
dian or home-made, and pretty little cakes are 
placed around the centre. Bouillon is usually 
served although any soup not too heavy is quite 
en regle. 

These hints in regard to the proper dishes to 
be served at a ladies’ lunch party, are not in- 
tended for those who have a retinue of trained 
servants; such do not go to the Household De- 
partment of a magazine for suggestions. They 
are meant only for young housekeepers who 
have not had the desirable domestic training, 
and to whom the giving of a dinner or lunch 
involves almost insuperable difficulties. When 
oysters are in season they are acceptable in any 
shape. Patties, croquettes of any kind, game 
and salads are among the suitable dishes. 

I will give two bills of fare from which selec- 
tions may be made. 

Bouillon. 
Sweetbreads a la Milanaise. 
Oyster Patties. Lamb Chops and Peas. 
Mayonnaise of Chicken. 

Chocolate Bavarian Cream. Orange Marmalade. 
Cups of Chocolate With Whipped Cream. 
Fancy Cakes. Ices. 

Fruit. | Bonbons. 


Chicken Soup a la Reine. 
Fillets of Lobster. 
Chicken Croquettes, Currant Jelly, Saratoga 
Potatoes. 
Spinach on Tongue Slices. 
Salad of Lettuce, Cresses and Radishes. 
Peaches and Cream Frozen. — 


Bovu1iLuton.—Take four pounds of soup beef, 
of which not more than one pound should be 
bone; cover with three quarts of cold water, let 
it come toa boil slowly; throw in a tablespoonful 
of salt, and skim until clear; add one turnip, 
one carrot, one onion stuck with six cloves, three 
leeks, three stalks of celery and some sprigs of 


parsley. Slice all the vegetables, and let the 
soup cook slowly for six hours. There should be 
only two quarts of it, and it must cook so slowly 
that it will not reduce to less than that 
amount. Strain through a fine sieve and let 
it stand over night. Remove the cake of fat, 
heat it and season only with pepper and salt, and 
serve in bouillon cups. 


SWEETBREADS A LA MILANAISE.—Be sure 
the sweetbreads are fresh, as they spoil 
very soon; let them stand an hour in cold water, 
and then boil for twenty minutes in salted water. 
If there is a soup kettle on the fire boil them in 
the stock, if not add a small onion and salt to 
the water in which they are to be boiled. This 
is called ‘‘ parboiling,’’ and is the first step in 
whatever manner they are to be cooked afterwards, 
Throw them into cold water for a few minutes to 
whiten them, and press between two plates until 
cold. Cut them in even-sized pieces; season 
with salt and pepper; egg and breadcrumb them 
and fry in hot dripping. Boil until tender a 
quarter of a pound of small-sized macaroni and 
drain in a colander; lay it on a hot dish and 
pour half a pint of tomato sauce over it. Lay 
the sweetbreads around it. 


OysTER PatTTiIEs.—I will give a recipe for 
these, although there is no ‘‘R”’ in May. Itis 
very convenient for those who reside in the city 
to purchase small patty-cases at the confection- 
er’s. If this cannot be done, make them from 
puff-paste, and keep them in a warm place until 
just before serving. To make the filling, puta 
pint of oysters on the fire in their own liquor, 
and when they first show signs of simmering, 
lift them out with a skimmer. If there is more 
than a gill of juice remaining, pour some out; in 
a small saucepan put a tablespoonful of butter 
and when it melts stir in an even spoonful of 
flour until smooth; add slowly a gill of rich 
milk that has been brought to the boiling point, 
turn in the hot oyster liquor, season with salt, 
cayenne, and the least trifle of grated nutmeg; 
return the oysters to the sauce until thoroughly 
heated. Fill the patty-cases and stand in the 
oven for a minute. 


LAmsB Cuops should be trimmed neatly, the 
bones scraped, dipped in beaten egg and again, 
in breadcrumbs, and fried in very hot fat. Make 
a little mound of fresh or canned peas, that have 
been cooked, drained and heated, with butter 
pepper and salt, and place the chops around it. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


MAYONNAISE OF CHICKEN.—Boil a chicken 
until tender. The water in which it was boiled 
will make a nice seup for to-morrow’s dinner. 
When the meat is cold cut it in little dice but do 
not mince it. Cut an equal quantity of the white 
stalks of celery in pieces of the same size, or if 
this is not in season use lettuce. Cover thickly 
with a mayonnaise dressing, directions for mak- 
ing which were given in the September number 
of BALLOv’s. Garnish prettily with little white 
hearts from lettuce heads, capers, fancy slices of 
cold boiled beets, and hard-boiled eggs. The 
dice of meat should be well mixed with three 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one of oil, salt, pep- 
per and a little mustard, and allowed to stand 
for about one hour before serving, finishing with 
the mayonnaise. 

CHOCOLATE BAVARIAN CREAM.—This is one 
of the most delicious of desserts. Whip a pint of 
cream to a stiff froth; boil a pint of rich milk 
with a ‘vanilla bean and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar until sufficiently flavored; remove from 
‘the fire and add half a box of gelatine that has 
soaked for an hour in half a cupful of warm 
water. When this is all dissolved let it cool 
slightly before stirring in the well-beaten yolks 
of four eggs, and two sticks of chocolate grated 
and melted over the fire with a little cream. 
When it is quite cold and begins to thicken stir 
for ten minutes without ceasing until very 
smooth, and then mix in the whipped cream 
lightly. Fill fancy molds and set on ice until 
wanted. Turn out in little glass dessert dishes, 
and put a spoonful of peach or orange marma- 
lade by the side of each mold of cream. 


CHICKEN SOUP A LA REINE is made from a 
roasted chicken, but it is not necessary to roast 
one on purpose. Take the opportunity to have 
roasted chickens the day- before for dinner. 
Put the bones and skin over the fire in cold 
water enough to cover them and cook for three 
hours. You should first, however, have re- 
moved every particle of meat from the bones, 
and this should be chopped as fine as possible, 
and then mashed and pounded with an equal 
quantity of boiled rice. Strain the broth; add 
the pounded chicken and rice, and simmer for 
half an hour. Press through a sieve and set 
away until cold. Take all the fat from the top; 
heat, but do not let it boil, season with salt and 
pepper, and just as it goes to the table adda 
gill of boiling cream. 


LogsteR Cuops.—Put a piece of butter the 
size of a small egg in a stewpan, and when it 
bubbles stir in an even tablespoonful of flour; 
add slowly, when this is smooth, a cup of boiling 
cream, and half a pound of the flesh of a boiled 
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lobster cut in small dice. Let it get thorough- 
ly hot; remove from the fire and when partially 
cooled add the beaten yolks of three eggs and a 
seasoning of salt, cayenne pepper and a trifle of 
grated nutmeg. Return to the fire long enough 
to set the eggs but stir it constantly. Buttera 
pie dish and spread the mixture on it half an 
inch deep. When cold form it into the shape of 
chops, egg and breadcrumb and fry in boiling 
dripping. 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES.—Scald one cupful of 
rich milk—cream is better—with one cupful of 
breadcrumbs; add two cupfuls of finely chopped 
cold boiled chicken; season with red pepper, 
salt, grated nutmeg, a half-teaspoonful of very 
finely chopped onion, and half a cup of butter. 
Stir and mix until it leaves the sides of the 
saucepan; take from the fire and add one beaten 
egg. When the mixture cools mold it into cro- 
quettes; egg and breadcrumb and fry brown in 
boiling fat. To fry croquettes of any sort you 
must have fat enough to immerse them, and to 
test the heat, throw in a bit of bread; if it takes 
color readily the fat is hot enough. These are 
sometimes served with tomato or mushroom 
sauce or with green peas, or Saratoga potatoes 
may be passed with them. 


SprnacH ON ToNGUE SLICES.—Boil some 
spinach in salted water; drain; let cold water 
run over them to keep the green color, and chop 
fine. Put a spoonful of butter in a saucepan, 
stir in a teaspoonful of flour; add two spoonfuls 
of good beef gravy, and the spinach. The sea- 
sonings are pepper, salt, and a little mace. 
Make very hot, and form into little hillocks on 
slices of boiled tongue. Lay a thin slice of lem- 
on on top of each. 


To CHocoLate.—A dainty way to 
make chocolate is to set an earthen pot in a ket- 
tle of boiling water; in this place a quart of milk 
and cream mixed. Stir into this when it is hot a 
paste made by mixing three heaping tablespeon- 
fuls of grated chocolate with a little cold milk. 
Let this boil two or three minutes and serve very 
hot. If the chocolate is sweetened it is better 
not to add sugar, but to let each one add it at the 
table if it is not sweet enough; but if the un- 
sweetened chocolate is used, two dessert-spoon- 
fuls may be put in while it is cooking. 


Hominy FRitrers.—Take two teacups of 
hominy, stir a small cup of sweet milk anda 
little salt with it, and one egg, four tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, with a half a teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Have your frying-pan ready with hot 
fat in it; drop the batter by spoonfuls, and fry a 
delicate brown. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


WEATHER PROVERBS RELATING TO THE 
Moon.—Some persons suppose that the charac- 
ter of the weather can be foretold by the hour of 
the day or night when the changes of the moon 
occur. Others think that a change of moon on 
Saturday is “always followed by a _ severe 
storm,” and still others say that ‘‘A Friday’s 
moon, come when it will, comes too soon.’’ 
Then again, it is said if the points of the new 
moon are upward there will be dry weather; 
while others take the opposite view and say if 
they point sideways it will be dry. But leaving 
all these and many others like them, there are 
a few proverbs about the moon which may be 
worth noting and testing. We give some of 
these :— 

When the moon is visible in the day time, the 
days are relatively cool. 

In western Kansas, it is said, that when the 
moon is near the full it never storms, and the 
sailors say the full moon eats clouds. 

If the full moon rises clear, expect fine 
weather. 

A large ring around the moon and low clouds 
indicate rain in twenty-four hours; a small ring 
and high clouds, rain in several days. 


“ Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
But to-night no moon I see.”’ 


The larger the halo about the moon, and the 
nearer the rain clouds, the sooner the rain may 
be expected. 

When the moon is darkest near the horizon, 
expect rain. 

If the full moon rise pale expect rain. 

A red moon indicates wind. 


‘* Tf on her cheeks you see the maiden’s blush, 
The ruddy moon foreshows the wind will rush.” 


If the moon is seen between the scud and brok- 
en clouds during a gale it is expected to scud 
away bad weather. 

In the old of the moon a cloudy morning bodes 
a fair afternoon. 

If there be a general mist before sunrise near 
the full of the moon, the weather will be fine for 
some days. . 


*‘ If the moon shows a silver shield, 
Be not afraid to reap your field, 
But if she rises halved around, 
You soon will tread on deluged ground.” 


The rising or setting of the moon will be fol- 
lowed bya decrease of a storm which is then 
prevailing. 


HusBANDs AND WIvEs.—A sunshiny hus- 
band makes a merry, beautiful home, worth hav- 
ing and worth working in and for. Ifa man is 
breezy, cheery, considerate and sympathetic, his 


wife sings in her heart over her puddings and 
her mending basket, and renews her youth in 
the security she feels of his approbation and ad- 
miration. You may think it weak and childish, 
if you please, but it is the admired wife, the wife 
who hears words of praise and _ receives 
smiles of commendation, who is capable, dis- 
creet and executive. I have seen a timid, meek, 
self-distrusting little body fairly bloom into 
strong, self-reliant womanhood under the tonic 
and cordial companionship of a husband who 
really went out of his way to find occasion for 
showing her how fully he trusted her judgment, 
and how fully he deferred to her opinion. 

Now, if you will permit me, I will give some 
suggestions to the wives, also. Because your 
husband is a lover of peace and quietness, and 
does not always pay you back in your own coin, 
you must not think that your continual scolding 


and fault-finding make no more impression upon . 


him than the fall of water upon a duck’s back. 
It sinks in, and ‘‘still waters run deep,” you 
know. These quiet men are perfect volcanoes, 
sometimes, when endurance ceases to be a vir- 
tue. There are times when the ‘“‘last feather 
breaks the camel’s back.’? If you were gentle 
and sweet to your lover, continue to be so to 
your husband, if you wish to retain his affection 
and loyalty. I am aware that some men are not 
very sunshiny, but I think more would be will- 
ing to reflect the golden beams if their wives 
would adopt the halo plan. 


Deviz Fisno.—Some of the biggest devil 
fish ever caught, said an old sailor the other 
day to a Chicago Herald reporter, have been 
found around the West India Islands in the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. I was first 
mate on a little chunk ofa suger drougher, as 
the vessels in that trade are called, and was 
bound from New York to Jamaica. There was 
fever there at that time, so we laid off in 
the roads, and the bark was loaded by coolies 
with lighters. As we could not go ashore, we 
rigged sails in the longboat, and used to cruise 
around through the little islands hunting for 
turtles and eggs. One day we towed the dingy 
behind the longboat, intending to split the party 
at one of the islands. When we reached the big 
island we separated, part stayed on the island 
and some of the men taking the two boats and 
going to other islands. Two men and I stayed 
on Devil’s Rock and hunted around for what- 
ever we could find. About one hundred yards 
off was a small rock, where the dingy and her 
crew had gone. We could see the boat tied up, 
and the men loafing around the island. We got 
tired, and sung out to them to come over and get 
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us. They started to the boat and pushed her 
off, wading out a little way to keep clear of the 
rocks just covered at high tide. All of a sudden 
one of them uttered a fearful scream, and some- 
thing bluish rose out of the water and encircled 
his body and neck. He drew his knife and 
slashed at it, when another arm arose. It was a 
‘squid.’ The other fellow was nearer the shore, 
and was just stepping out of the water when two 
long feelers wriggled up and around his legs, and 
in another minute he, too, was being drawn 
under water. Their shrieks and cries were piti- 
ful, but we could do nothing. We had no boat, 
and the other party was not in sight. The men 
fought bravely, but tono end. What could they 
do against fifty arms, from ten to twenty feet long, 
with a grasp of steel? Slowly but surely they 
were first crushed to death and then dragged 
down. Their fighting seemed to have maddened 
the creature, for shortly after the men disap- 
peared, the long blue arms wound themselves 
around the little boat and crushed it as you 
would a nutshell between your fingers. The 
horror we felt at the bare sight of the poor fel- 
lows’ agony nearly drove one of the men crazy 
who was with me. 


A CHAPTER ON KissEs.—A kiss is a little 
thing, and evanescent, but of potent influence. 
A lingering, tender kiss will flood the heart with 
joyous emotions when a volume of words might 
fail. It bindeth up the sore spirit, and oft 
given, covereth a multitude of shortcomings. 
None of us can forget that it was the panacea of 
childhood. To women it is as necessary as the 
sunshine and dewtotherose. Werefer not tothe 
“strong-minded”’ of the sex, who, in their 
boasted independence, find all that is needful to 
existence within themselves, but to those gentle, 
domestic beings who make glad homes. A fre- 
quent, heart-given kiss will keep fresh the sweet- 
ness which otherwise would turn to coldness and 
indifference. The lover bestows them profusely 
on his sweetheart, and marvels at her loveliness 
as she bounds to meet him. She is beautiful, 
for joy has made her so. The husband gives 
them not, and soon is wondering at the change 
so brief a period has wrought in his wife. Al- 
though she listens anxiously for his footfalls, 
her face does not brighten as of yore, nor does 
she spring to meet him for the caress she yearns 
for, but knows will not be given. She becomes 
exacting, and if he is belated, asks reproachfully 
how he can stay away so long from his family, 
which meets with an acrid reply. They preside 
silently at the meal, vying in apparent 
unconsciousness of each other’s presence, the 
silence only disturbed by the crowing blue-eyed 
baby in the mother’s arms. With the first un- 
kind word a charm had been broken, and im- 
perfections have been exhumed which the soil of 
love had covered. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


KNOWLEDGE is valuable as a lever to lift men 
and women to a higher plane of being, but is not 
in itself the be-all and the end-all of existence. 
The passion of knowing is superior to the knowl- 
edge itself, but both together are not sufficient to 
insure the welfare of a nation. There must also 
be the desire, the effort and the wisdom so to 
use the knowledge as to improve and exalt the 
character, and so to cultivate the whole nature 
of those we teach as to make them not only bet- 
ter scholars, but better and nobler men and 
women. 


FLEETNESS OF THE OsTRICH.—When the 
ostrich is feeding, his pace is from twenty to 
twenty-two inches; when walking, but not feed- 
ing, it is twenty-six inches; and when terrified, 
it is from eleven and a half to thirteen and even 
fourteen feet in length. Only in one case was I 
at all satisfied in being able to count the rate of 
speed by a stop-watch; and if Iam not mistaken 
there were thirty in ten seconds. Generally the 
eye can no more follow the legs than it can the 
spokes of a carriage wheel whenit isin -:> 
motion. If we take the above number, and 
twelve-feet stride as the average pace, we have a 
speed of twenty-six miles an hour. It cannot be 
very much above that, and is _ therefore 
slower than a locomotive. 


BUFFALO AND GRIZZLY.—The last white buf- 
falo killed in this country was in the year 1881, 
says a writer in the San Francisco Call. He 
was bagged in the Bitter Root range, in an alti- 
tude something like 10,000 feet, and close to the 
edge of the timber and perpetual snow line. 
That the white buffalo should be found so high 
up is not strange, as the lofty altitude makes it 
cold all the year round, and then we get polar or 
white bears only in cold climates. The rule 
holds good in other cases; for the Ovis Montana, 
or Rocky Mountain goat, whose fur is white and 
soft as snow, is only found in an altitude of not 
less than 7000 or 8000 feet, and the grizzly bear, 
whose coat is a gray or whitish-gray, lives far 
up, while the brown and black bears inhabit the 
canons, gorges and foot-hills of the mountains. 
In fact, the grizzly bear still higher up be- 
comes the ferecious silver tip, and could they 
live in a still loftier climate I believe we might 
have polar bears in this country instead of griz- 
zlies and silver tips, just the same as they have 
them beyond the Arctic circle. The variety of the 
mountain buffaloes show many shades of lovely 
golden hues, which never appear so well as on 
the beasts themselves in their mountain homes. 
When the sun falls on these beautiful fur coats, 
the reflection is almost dazzling, and I doubt if 
there is anything of the kind in all the world 
half so lovely, except, perhaps, the choice rare 
hide of the golden beaver. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 8 To strike lightly. 4 A consonant. 5 Before. 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 6 Covering for the feet. 7 Temporary falls of 


County, Maine. 


Answers to March Puzzles. 
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42,.—Labadist. 
43.—Laboratory. 
44.—Seraphical. 45.—Shagreen. 
46.—Taciturn. 47.—Tamarind. 
48.—Tender-hearted. 49.—Tenderloin. 
50.—Monseigneur. 
§2.—CaresS 
AsleeP 
RituaL 
EffackE 
EndurE 
Notion 
54.—Prolong-e. 
56.—Rip-e. 
57.—Olive-r. 58.—Mull-a. 
59.—Marabou-t. 


HHH 


79.—A Double Cross-Word Enigma. 
In dormitory, not in roof ; 
In altercation, not in proof ; 
In manufactory, not in jail ; 
In information, not in tale; 
In cogitation, not in dream; 
In dissertation, not in theme; 
In magnolia, not in beech; 
In declamation, not in speech. 
If the answers you would find, 
Two yellow flowers call to mind. 

ADELAIDE. 


Anagrams. 
80.—Trail rioter. 81.—Artillery riot. 
82.—With leather. 83.—Hog or hut. 
84.—Sour gin, ma. 85.—Oil-nut in Lima. 
86.—Truth! men’s rod. 


87.—Combined Diamonds and Squares. 
(One seven-letter and one five-letter diamond. 
One five-letter and one three-letter square. ) 
1 In chevalier. 2 A disease. 3 Tofail. 4To 
talk loudly. 5 A stone vessel. 6 Desires. 7 In 
sphinx. MAUDE. 


88.—An Hour-Glass. 
1 Made ashamed. 2 A wood of small growth. 


rain. 
Left to right.—A female who acts, 
Centrals.—A small bird. 
Right to left.—To dispirit. 
Cyrit DEANE. 


89.—A Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 28 letters, is a quota- 
tion from J. G. Whittier. 

The 1, 12, 5, 19, 9, 18, is a sword-case. 

The 2, 8, 3, 23, 17, 10, is a sound state of mind 
and body. 

The 13, 6, 15, is to unite. 

The 14, 26, 22, 28, 24, is a simpleton. 

The 16, 4, 11, 27, 20, is a small fish. 

The 25, 21, 7, is a falsehood. 

ADELAIDE. 


Word Snycopations. 

90.—Take to destroy from falling back, and 
leave a chime. 

91.—Take a hop-kiln from standing before, 
and leave trifling talk. 

92.—Take a part of the body from to tighten 
(obs. ), and leave seinority. 

93.—Take a fool (obs.) from a sideboard, and 
leave a common vegetable. 

94.—Take a South American animal from the 
squid, and leave a northern constellation. 

95.—Take to pile from a cloth embroidered 
with gold and silver flowers, and leave a rachet. 

96.—Take abundance from a dye plant, and 
leave surer. MAUDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before May 10, we offer 
“The Lady of the Lake,” by Sir Walter Scott, 
and for the next best list, a novel entitled ‘“‘ The 
Storm Children.’’ 

Solvers. 

Answers to the January puzzles were received 
from Black Hawk, Ida May, Old Tar, Katie 
Smith, Teddy, Ann Eliza, Vinnie, Birdie Browne, 
Bert Rand, Annette, Cora A. L., Birdie Lane, 
Bridget McQ., Nicholas, Jack, Tellie Phone, I. 
O. T., A. Mary Khan, Mufti and Willie L. 


Prize- Winners. 
Bert Rand, Indianapolis, Ind., for the largest 
list of answers; Jack, Montpelier, Vt., for the 
next best list. 


New puezles of all kinds are always wanted for 
publication. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE USUAL SPRING POEM. 


As usual the spring returns, 
As usual the grass and ferns 
Begin to sprout, look beautiful, 
And greet us, just as usual. 


As usual we walk along 

And hear the robin’s wedding song, 
It’s sweet, it’s clear, it’s musical ; 
But then it’s just as usual. 


As usual the cold departs, 

As usual our human hearts 
Warm slightly, grow poetical, 
And then—freeze up as usual. 


Oh, when the heavens are high and fine, 
Why do they not appear divine? 

Birds sing for joy as they were full, 

But we plod on as usual. 


Alas! it is our dearth alone 

That gives to all this dreary tone; 
It is because our hearts are dull 
That things are just as usual. 


““Tf I owned all the hens in this country,” said 
a marketman to a New York Mail reporter, as 
he counted out a dozen eggs and put them into a 
customer’s basket, ‘“‘and had a place to pasture 
them, I weuld ask just ten years in business, and 
I’d be the boss millio 

How’s that 

‘‘How’s that ? May be you don’t know, young 
man, that over 26,000,000 cackiles each day, an- 
nouncing the birth of the same number of eggs, 
kept the farmer boys busy last year gathering in 
the efforts of 36,000,000 hens. But they did. 
Well, those efforts for 865 days resulted in 
9,600,000,000 separate and distinct eggs, or 800, 
000,000 dozen, as near as Ican calculate. Now, it 
took just 750,000,000 dozens of those eggs to 
supply the demand for Tom and Jerries, pud- 
dings, hard and soft boiled eggs, egg nogg, and 
ham and eggs at that. I figure that 30 cents a 
dozen for 1886 was about the average price. 
Thirty cents a dozen for 750,000,000 dozen, 
climbs up to the comfortable little purse of $225,- 
000,000. There’s nothing mean about me, and 
if I had the handling of those offerings of the 
nation’s hens, I’d be satisfied with a profit of two 
cents on a dozen. 

“Last year must have been a good one for 


people visiting in the country, for folks broiled, — 


fricasseed and roasted something like 600,000,000 
chickens, young and old. That used up the 
little balance of 50,000,000 dozen eggs. That 
50,000,000 dozen were turned into chickens that 
gobbled up $300,000,000 of hard-earned coin of 


this realm, ciphering the thing down close, at 50 
cents a chicken. I don’t deal in poultry, but 
from the size of the diamond pins of the ones 
that do, I don’t hesitate a minute to say that 
there can’t be less than 5 cents profit on every 
chicken they sell. Last year New York took 
25,000,000 dozen of eggs to satisfy her, and she 
paid $9,000,000 to get them. Now, New York 
State only keeps hens enough to lay about 
8,000,000 dozen, and so, of course, we have to go 
knocking around all over the country and part of 
Canada to keep up with the cry for eggs. It 
would take all the eggs that New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts hens 
are responsible for, to supply this city with all 
the eggs it wants. The 25,000,000 eggs used here 
last year, if laid in a single line, one after anoth- 
er, without a hair’s space between them, would 
reach from Boston to San Francisco. I tell you, 
there’s a big thing waiting for some one who can 
get a corner on eggs.” 


There are persons now living in Bennington 
who remember old Billy B——, of whom it might 
be said, he furnished an example of the “‘ ruling 
passion strong in death.”’ When very ill, and 
friends were expecting an early demise, his 
nephew and a man hired for the occasion had 
butchered a steer which had been fattened; and, 
when the job was completed, the nephew entered 
the sick-room, where a few friends were assem- 
bled, when, to the astonishment of all, the old 
man opened his eyes, and turning his head 
slightly, said, in a full voice, drawing out the 
words :— 

‘“What have you been doing ?”’ 

‘* Killing the steer,” was the reply. 

“What did you do with the hide ?”’ 

‘Left it in the barn; going to sell it by-and- 
by.” 

‘* Let the boys drag it around the yard a couple 
of times; it will make it weigh heavier.” 


And the good old man was gathered unto his 
fathers. 


At Reading, Pa.,a rather close-fisted dealer 
forgot the combination of his safe, and sent for a 
well-known locksmith to come and open it. The 
locksmith playfully whirled the combination- 
knob a few minutes, and the safe was opened. 

‘* Twenty-five dollars,” said he to the dealer. 

**Oh, no; I’m not the man to pay so much for 
so few minutes’ work.” 

‘Very well,’”’ said the locksmith, closing the 
safe door; and, giving the combination-knob a 


few turns, left the door as secure as it had been, 
and, turning, walked out of the store. 

This was something the dealer did not bargain 
for, and he paid the locksmith fifty dollars in 
advance before he would return to the safe 

again. 


A story was told the other day, says the Phila- 
delphia Record, about Senator Jim Green, of 
Missouri, a ‘“‘character’’ of the ante-bellum 
days. Green always made a point of the fact 
that, so far as he knew, he had never been to 
church in his life. He had been to camp-meet- 
ing once, he said, but he did not remember that 
very well, and he really had no idea what a 
church service was like. Some of his colleagues 
in the Senate labored with him to get him to go 
to church, just to hear what he would say about 
it when he got back. It took three or four weeks 
of persuasion, but finally Green went to church. 
When he got back to luncheon at his hotel, a 
large circle of friends sat solemnly awaiting his 
report. 

‘*What church did you go to ?”’ was the first 
question asked. 

‘*T don’t know, I’m sure,” replied Green; ‘‘it 
was a brown church up on Third Street.’’ 

They gathered from this that he had attended 
old Trinity Episcopal. 

‘Well, what did you think of it?’’ they con- 
tinued. 

“Oh, I’m not a good judge of churches,”’ said 
" Green. ‘ Haven’t I told you that I never wasin 
a church before in my life. I don’t know any- 
thing about them.”’ 

“Oh, well,’ they persisted, ‘‘ what did you 
think of this one, anyway ?”’ 

“Well,” he said, “‘if you must have it, I 
thought there was too much reading of the jour- 
nal, and too little general debate.”’ 

And this brought down the house. 


Perhaps every one does not know how to play 
pool, but, at any rate, all can understand the 
following good joke :— 

The game is played on a billiard table, with 
twenty or thirty balls, each ball numbered. A 
dozen or more can play at the game. A certain 
number is fixed upon, and the player who shall 
first pocket enough balls, whose combined num- 
bers will amount to it, wins the pile, which is 
made up by the players staking a certain amount 
before the game commences. Previous to the 
commencement, each player draws a marble from 
a box and puts it out of sight in his pocket. 
These marbles are all numbered to correspond 
with the numbers on the table. The player, 
after receiving his marble, bears the number in 
his mind, and his game is to pocket: balls enough, 
the number of which, added to that on the mar- 
ble in his pocket, will make the number which 
wins the pile. 


BALLOU’S MONTPLY MAGAZINE. 


The other night, an old citizen of one of our 
western cities, who was occasionally given to 
“‘chance,’”’ came home rather late. His wife 
was asleep. When she awoke in the morning, 
she found on the floor a marble, upon which was 
the number ‘‘17.” 

‘*What’s this?” she said to her lord, eyeing 
the marble suspiciously. ‘‘It dropped out of 
your pantaloons pocket. What is it ?”’ 

Her husband opened his eyes, looked, blushed, 
was confused, and stammered :— 

‘*“Why—why—it’s a marble, ain’t it 

** Yes,” said she; “‘but what are you doing 
with a marble in your pocket at your time o’ 
life ??? 

“In my pocket? Well—ah!—the fact is, I’ve 
had that marble in my pocket for the last thirty- 
five years; ever since I used to play for keeps 
with Bill.’ 

‘Indeed incredulously asked his wife, 
‘but what are these figures on here for? What 
does seventeen mean ?”’ 

“Mean? Seventeen mean?” said he, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘‘Oh! seventeen! Why, that was the 
number of marbles Bill owed me when we quit 
playing; he marked it on there so I wouldn’t 
forget it.’’ 

The old fellow had a narrow escape, and he 
hasn’t played since. 


It is generally understood that if a person va- 
cates a seat in a car for a few moments and 
leaves some article in it, this will secure it till 
his return. In more than one instance we have 
seen an overcoat or satchel removed from a seat 
thus reserved, and placed elsewhere by a new- 
comer. An amusing case of this kind recently 
occurred on a road not far from Hartford. A 
gentleman had occasion to leave his seat fora 
few moments at a station, and on returning 
found his overcoat and satchel removed and his 
seat taken possession of by a young man and his 
“best girl.’’ The gentleman said to the young 
man :— 

“T think Iam entitled to this seat, as I left 
articles in it while I stepped to the platform for 
moment.”’ 

Said the young man:— 

‘Possession is nine points of the law, andI 
think we will keep the seat.”’ 

“‘Then,” said the gentleman,” “will you 
please rise that I may get my umbrella ?”’ 

The young man could not refuse this reason- 
able request, and, as he rose from the seat, the 
gentleman slipped into it, much to the amuse- 
ment of the other passengers. 

The young man then requested his ‘“‘ best 
girl” to go with him to another seat. In reply, 
she said :— 

“T can’t get out.’ 

‘Will you rise,’”’ said the young man to the 
gentleman, ‘‘ and allow this lady to come out ?” 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


“T think not,”’ said the latter. ‘“‘If possession 
is nine points of the law, I propese to avail my- 
self of the same; and if your friend wishes to 
vacate the seat, she can step over or in front,”’ 
which she did without delay, causing more than 
a smile from those who witnessed the perform- 
ance.—Hartford Times. 


One morning Cook entered the breakfast- 
room, where some convalescents from insanity 
and a number of reforming inebriates were chat- 
ting cozily over the eggs and coffee, and told 
them to be in readiness for visitors, as a ‘“‘ Teach- 
er’s Institute ”’ would be up from the town during 
the morning, to study the treatment of the in- 
sane. As the doctor left the room, an inebriate, 
whom we will call Smith, said :— 

“Now Cook will come in here with a long 
string of pedagogues and schoolmarms behind 
him, and tell them that we are perfectly harm- 
less, and that they will not see any dangerous 
patients. I'll show him to the contrary.’’ 

Smith had been in the service of the North- 
west Fur Company, and when the doctor came 
in with his teachers, and made the expected 
assurance of safety, Smith, who was watching 
from a crevice of his door, dashed out of his 
room clad in complete Indian costume, face 
painted, hair flying, and tomahawk in hand, giv- 
ing a tremendous warwhoop as he plunged at the 
head man of the ‘‘ Institute.’’ 

The scene was indescribable. The teachers 
went flying out of the doors and windows, Smith 
chasing them through the grounds, the poor doc- 
tor half mad at the annoyance, and half killed 
with laughter, and the breakfast-table party, who 
were in the secret, all in convulsions of delight. 
Explanation was impossible. The doctor bore 
his sorrows like a man; the ‘‘ Institute” passed 
resolutions of censure; and the jolly Smith re- 
joiced in the success of his practical joke, calling 
it the best spree of his lifetime. But we hope 


nobody will go to an inebriate asylum for the fun 
of it. 


A Teutonic citizen out West went away from 
home on an extended business tour, leaving sev- 
eral hundred dollars with his wife to pay for the 


support of the family during his absence. On 
the first day of his return, his wife asked him for 
five dollars to go marketing. 

““Vair pese de seven hoonard tollar I left.mit 
you, don’t it ?’’ said the husband. 

“You know, Hans,’ said the “ vrow”’ per- 
Suasively, ‘‘ Katrina is growing up very much, 
and I bought her a—a—pianner.” 

“A pianner!’’ yelled the astonished Teuton; 
“bought Katrina von pianner! Vell, you shust 
goes and cook the pianner.”’ 

“Oh!” shrieked the mother of Katrina. 

“Mind now—dere is more vot I ain’t got to 
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say,’ said Hans; ‘‘ven you gets hungry, you 
shust make sassage out of de pianner keys.”’ 

Oh! ” 

**Don’t asks me for moneys to get der markets. 
Make leg of mutton out of pianner legs, unt schop 
up pianner cover into sour grout.”’ 

Oh ! ” 


When Joseph Bonaparte first came to Ameri- 
ca, he traveled with a number of attendants. 
On one occasion, stopping at a hotel he was well 
entertained, and was quite profuse in his compli- 
ments to mine host. In the morning, when the 
landlord made out the bill, he put in every item 
he could think of; yet when he added it up, he 
did not think the total was large enough for an 
ex-monarch to pay. So he reviewed the bill, and 
added a few more items. Yet still it did not 
seem enough. He then added one more—“ To 
kicking up a fuss generally, fifty dollars.’’ 


A lady was sitting in a bobtail car next the 
fare box, when a gentleman got in and tooka 
seat opposite, says the Washinton Post, describ- 
ing a scene witnessed by one of its reporters. 
In selecting a piece of money to pay his fare, he 
took a handful of silver from his pocket, and laid 
it on the seat beside him while he picked out a 
nickel. Then the lady noticed that he had but 
one arm. Her tender heart was all sympathy, 
instantly, and she pictured to herself that gallant 
man on the field of battle, giving his arm in the 
defence of his country. 

‘Poor fellow,” thought she, ‘I will put his 
fare in for him, for he would not be able to bal- 
ance himself, in case of one of the innumerable 
lurches of the coach, occasioned by the ruts 
which the commissioners seem too poor to fill up. 
Gentlemen are always polite about such things; 
and surely this is a case where a lady may 
exercise her politeness without seeming to be 
forward.” 

So, suiting the action to the thought, she ex- 
tended her hand for the nickel. The gentleman 
dropped the same into her extended palm, and 
with a dexterity that would have done credit toa 
man with half a dozen arms, managed to squeeze 
her hand at the same time. 

And now that lady declares that heneeforth 
and forever, as far as she is concerned, every son 
of Adam may deposit his own fare, even if he has 
no arms, and has to pass it up with his teeth. 


Here is a New Orleans story, told by one who 
saw the parties at the table:— 

Last summer, while residing in New Orleans, 
a youth who stood almost five feet eleven and 
three-quarters in his stockings, who hailed from 
somewhere up the Wabash, was invited by a 
friend to dine at the same house where I was 
boarding. This was the Hoosier’s first visit away 
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from home, and he told his friend—who was in 
the produce business, and had purchased his 
cargo of corn—as they took their seats at the 
table, that he expected he would show him all 
the sights in town, as he wanted to let all the 
folks at hum know about it. Theservant brought 
a plate of soup, and, observing a gentleman 
nearly opposite put considerable catsup in his 
dish, our Hoosier pointed to a bottle of pepper- 
sauce, and asked his neighbor what it was. 

‘*Spiced vinegar,’’ was the reply. 

‘*Wal, s’pose yer ’blige a feller by handin’ it 
along.”’ 

“‘Certainly,’’ was the answer. 

The Hoosier took the bottle, and commenced 
dosing into his soup; but, as the sauce did not 
flow very freely, he took out the cork, at the same 
time observing to his friend :— 

“* Kinder close folks yer stoppin’ with, to put 
such a plaguey little hole in that to prevent a fel- 
ter’s takin’ much of the stuff. I s’pose it comes 
high, don’t it ?”’ 

During the time he poured nearly a wine-glass 
full into his soup, and taking his spoon he dipped 
it full, together with several peppers, and put it 
into his mouth. The next instant he spurted 
the contents of his spoon across the table into a 
French gentleman’s bosom, and bawled out :— 

‘*Water! Water! Snakes and wild cats, give 
me some water! I’m all a-fire!”’ 

‘By gar, sair!’’ exclaimed the Frenchman in 
a rage, jumping up from the table; ‘‘ you have 
spoiled my shirt, my vest, sair! Spoil every- 


AND OTHERWISE. 


pitcher containing water, and taken a tremen- 
dous draught. Setting down the pitcher, he 
eyed the Frenchman for a moment and then 
yelled :— 

‘*Blast yer old shirt! S’pose I was goin’ to 
burn my in’ards out for you or yershirt ? Come 
down to the boat and I’ll give you one of mine.” 

It was with much difficulty that the Hoosier’s 
friends could allay the Frenchman’s rage, and 
set matters straight again. But ever after 
**Spiced Vinegar ’’ was a by-word, and sufficient 
to set a whole table in a roar. 


GRANGER (from Swamptown)—‘“‘Say, does 
this ’ere paper 0’ your’n go all over the town ?” 

Eprror—‘“‘ Yes, sir. Our paper has the larg- 
est circulation of any in Philadelphia. Is there 
anything I can do for you?” 

“Wal, you might jist put this ’ere notis in yer 
paper: ‘Josiah Hopkins’s farm at Swamptown 
has been declared a nuisance, as cholera germs 
have been developing there in great strength 
during the winter.’ Now, how much will that 
thing cost ?”’ 

**One dollar. But why do you wish to adver- 
tise your place in that manner ?”’ 

** Jist this. My wife’s sister has written us a 
letter saying that the family is coming up here to 
spend the summer. So, mister, here’s yer dol- 
lar, and jist stick that ’ere notis at the top of the 
column.”’ 


STILLY NIGHT.”’ 


thing, sair. By gar! I shall see about this, 
sair.’’ 
7 In the meantime, the Hoosier had seized a 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


GOOD BLOOD 


Makes the complexion fair and the 
eyes bright, and gives the freshness 
of MAY to the countenance of De- 
cember. Better, therefore, than paint 
and powder, is 


x —  Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
ha 4 the best and most reliable 
Blood-purifier ever discovered. 


Mrs. S. H. Pray, E. Boston, Mass., 
certifies: ‘*I have used Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla as a Spring Medicine and puri- 

7 fier of the blood, with great benefit, 
and would not willingly be without it.’’ 


Lizzre Conners, 150 First St., Cen- 
tralville, Lowell, Mass., writes: ‘‘ This 
certifies that my health broke down, 

; and my skin became rough and dis- 
colored. The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla caused my skin to resume its natural 
complexion, and restored me to perfect health.” 


“T was troubled for a long time, with a humor, which appeared on my face in 
ugly pimples and blotches. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me.’’— CHARLEs H. Surrn, 
North Craftsbury, Vt. 


“As a Blood-purifier, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is, beyond comparison, superior 
to all other medicines.”— Rev. A. H. Hacer, Lawrence, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


The First Medicine 


That gave Dr. J. C. Ayer his reputation as a specialist was Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. During the past forty years, this has been the 
Remedy most in demand for Colds and Coughs, and to-day it is, un- 
doubtedly, the best-known medical preparation in the world. An 
anodyne expectorant, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral soothes irritation of the 
fauces and bronchial tubes, allays inflammation, and checks the prog- 
ress of disorders that lead to Bronchitis, Pneumonia, and Consumption. 
In Croup and Whooping Cough, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is always efli- 
eacious. It is, therefore, an indispensable requisite in every family. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Absolutely the best. Softens and pre- < Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
serves leather. Makes ladies’ shoes commendit. Iseconomical. Take no 
new, not varnished other. Beware of imitations. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, : MFRS., NEW YORK. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


FULL three-quarter pound Cake of Absolutely Pure Soap, 
intended for general Household purposes— Laundry, 
Bath, and Toilet. When you buy the “WHITE RUSSIAN” 
you get a Soap which will do everything that a Good Soap 
should do, and at a Reasonable Price. 
The Only Brand of Laundry Soap awarded a Medal of 
the First Class at the New Orleans Exposition. 


CHICAGO. 
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PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


Various sorts of grass can be eaten now, 
just for greens.—_New Orleans Picayune. 


There is always room at the top of an 
evening costume—for more costume.—New 
York Commercial Advertiser. 

Tight lacing is said by an English writer 
to cause cancers. In spite of this, however, 
the corset will stay.— New York Graphic. 


Naomi was 580 years old when she got 
married. Truly the Bible is a great con- 
soler.—New Haven News. 


Naomi was 580 years old when she got 
married, but ‘* she got there just the same.”’ 
Girls, paste this in your sky-scraping hats.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


Sam Jones purposes making Boston the 
suburb of Heaven. We would have Mr. 
Jones know that Boston is reckoned by its 
inhabitants as Heaven itself.— Boston Trans- 
cript. 


“Did you ever hear ‘The Maiden’s 
Prayer ?’”’ asked a traveling man of an old 


merchant who had five daughters. 

“Did Iever? You bet I have; with all 
the variations from matinée tickets to seal- 
skin sacks.”’—Merchant Traveler. 


A scientist is responsible for the statement 
that hair around the mouth impairs the 
mental faculties. He says all great orators, 
statesmen, ministers, and lawyers wear a 
smooth face. These discoveries were prob- 
ably made after the scientist had used up 
half a lifetime in unsuccessful attempts to 
raise a moustache.— Utica Observer. 


A gentleman handed up a ten-dollar bill 
in one ef the Boston red line coaches, from 
which one fare, five cents, was to be taken. 

“Look a’ here,” said the driver, down 
through the hole, “‘ which one of these 
horses do you want to buy with these ten 
dollars ? 

“Well,” coolly replied the gentleman, ‘1 
thought I might get both for that, and then 
not have much of a bargain.” —Ezchange. 


A Black Hills man entered into a corres- 
pondence with a young woman in New 
York, whose address he had learned through 
4 matrimonial agency. He finally proposed 
marriage. She accepted him, and went to 
Dakota to be his wife. The man, however, 


left for Montana before she arrived. The 
young woman, being but twenty-two years 
old; pretty, and well educated, received 
twelve proposals of marriage during the first 
four days of her residence at Black Hills; so 
she does not greatly miss the truant. She is 
now trying to pick out the man she likes 
best.—Chicago News. 


A good story is told of an old lady from 
the country, who took a seat in the elevator 
of one of our leading dry goods stores the 
other day, and placidly kept her sitting 
while the elevator plied from street floor to 
top story indefinitely. At length the eleva- 
tor bey inquired if she intended to get out 
anywhere in particular. 

Yes,’”’ replied the dear, good soul, ‘I 
guess you may let me out at Temple Place.” 
—Boston Commonwealth. 

A lawyer, notorious for brow-beating 
witnesses, asked a man, in a case of assault 
and battery, what distance he was from the 
parties when the assault happened. 

He answered, “‘ Just four feet five inches 
and a half.” 

‘¢ How came you to know so exact?” said 
the counsel. 

‘¢ Because I expected some lawyer to ask 
me,”’ said he, ‘“‘and I measured it.’’—Ez- 
change. 

** My dear,”’ said the elderly lady, ‘* you 
should have thanked that gentleman who so 
kindly gave you his seat.” 

‘*My failure to thank him, mamma, was 
because of consideration for him. He may 
have a wife and family dependent upon 
him.” 

‘¢T don’t understand, my dear.” 

**'You see, mamma, I feared the shock 
might be too great for him.—Pittsburg Des- 
patch. 


He was an ardent, but an economical 
lover, and had been courting her for three 
months. 

‘¢ When do you think, dearest,” he said, 
as they sat near the moonlit window one 
evening, ‘“‘that the moon appears at its 
best ?”” 

**T think,” she replied, ‘‘ that the moon 
always looks the loveliest when one is re- 
turning home from the opera.—Dry Goods 
Chronicle. 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


““T say, doctaw, can’t you give me some- 
thing for this howwid cold? Don’cher 
know, it keeps me sneezing all the time, and 
it’s awfully hard on these high collars. 
Cawn’t stand it, bah Jove! Takes all my 
change to pay my laundry bills. Kerchew! 
There goes another, all broken down.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


A bookbinder said to his wife at the wed- 
ding :— 

Tt seems that now we are bound together, 
two volumes in one, with clasp.”’ 

“¢ Yes,” said one of the guests, ‘‘ one side 
highly-ornamented Turkey morocco, and the 
other plain calf,’ and the next moment 
was making rapid strides down-stairs.—Ew- 
change. 

A hard-up looking man, who had accosted 
a citizen on Canal Street for ten cents, was 
answered with:— 

‘¢ See here, didn’t you hit me for a dime 
only three days ago ?”’ 

“¢T believe I did, sir; but, do the very best 
I can, I can’t keep my expenses down to less 
than three and one-third cents per day. 
Your dime is all gone.””— Wall Street News. 


A very thin woman had felt the power of 
the Spirit and had been converted, and she 
appeared before the session to pass the pre- 
liminary examination. 

‘“‘Have you experienced a change of 
heart?” asked the elder, gently. 

“Yes, sir; I believe I have.” 

‘¢ And you want to live a new life?” 

“ Yes, sir; IhopeI do.” 

‘And you are willing to renounce the 
world, the flesh, and the devil ?”’ 

‘¢ Do I have to do that?” 

“Certainly; if you weuld be a consistent 
Christian.” 

‘¢Can’t I give up two of them and still go 
to church?” 

‘““No; the renunciation must be com- 
plete.” 

‘¢ Well, then you must excuse me. I want 
to be a Christian, I want to give up the 
world and the devil, but if a woman, as thin 
already as I am, has to give up any more 
flesh, she might as well give up wanting to 
be a Christian, and go and join a side-show 
as the great American only living skeleton. 
Gentlemen, you will have to excuse me. I 
want to join the church, but I’m not pre- 
pared to join a side-show this summer.”’— 
The Drummer. 


“So you don’t believe in the study of 
grammar?’ said young Mr. Rural Peda- 
gogue to old Mrs. Bluff, a patron of his 
school. 

‘*No, I don’t,’? was the frank and une- 
quivocal reply. ‘‘ Ef my young uns is sech 
born ejeets that they kain’t talk so’s to be 
unterstood ’thout foolin’ away their time on 
grammars, they kin git along the best they 
know how. J never studied no grammars, 
an’ folks most gin’rally makes out the mean- 
in’ of what I say when I’ve said it, that’s 
what they do. What’s the good of knowin’ 
whether a brick-bat is of the maskyline or 


feminine ginder, as you call it? And of all 


the dratted tom-foolery I ever heern tell on, 
this here parsin’ bizness is the wust. My 
Eb he wanted to l’arn how to do it, and sez 
I to him, sez I, ‘ You parse yerself out to 
that there wood-pile, Eb Bluff, an’ parse me 
up half a cord of stove-wood len’ths, an’ I’ll 
parse one 0’ ’em over yer back if you ever 
say grammar to me ag’in,’ sez I. ‘An,’ sez 
I, ‘ef yer don’t know how to talk plain 
English, you come to your old mam, and 
she’ll boost you over the hard words.’ No, 
sir; no grammar in mine, not any! ’’—Tid- 
Bits. 


One of our school teachers was endeavor- 
ing to explain to a small boy in her class the 
meaning of the word ‘ collision.” She 
said :— 

‘¢ Suppose two boys running on the street 
should come together real hard; what would 
there be ?” 

“A fight!’ responded the little fellow 
loudly, and with astonishing promptness, 
and the teacher gave it up.—Bangor Oom- 
mercial. 


Eastern Railway President—“ See here, I 
understand that after the last catastrophe 
you sent the survivors to their homes in dis- 
tant States, and charged the expense to the 
company ?”’ 

Conductor—“ Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Do you suppose, sir, that this road is 4 
benevolent society ? What did yon a 
for? Give me an unanswerable mn at 
once, or your resignation, sir.” 

‘To prevent them from testifying before 
the coroner.” 

Resign, sir?”’ 

“ Why?” 

T want you for superintendent.” —Omaha 
World. 
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